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Of the Delicacy^ Taste 

and Passion, 

SOME People are fiibjedl to a certain iUlica^ 
of pajpon^ which jnakes them extremely ien- 
i&ble to all the ^accidents of life, and giyes 
them a lively joy upon every profperoiw event, as 
well as a piercing grief, when they meet with 
croiTcs and adverfity. Favours and good offices 
eafily engage their friendfliip"; while the iinalleft 
injury provokes their refentment. Any honour 
or mark #f diHindtion elevates them above mea- 
fure ; but they arc as fenfibly touched with contempt. 
People of this charader have, no doubt, much 
jTiore lively enjoyments, as well as more pungent 
forrows, than men of cool and fedate tempers : 
But, I believe, when every thing is balancM, there is 
no one, who would not rather chufe to be of the latter 
character, were he entirely mafter of his own difpo- 
fition. Good or ill fortune is very little at our owb 
difpofal : And when a perfon, that has this fenfibi- 
lity of teniper, meets with any misfortune, his for- 
rovv or refentment takes intire poiTeifion of him, 
and deprives him of all relifh in the common oc- 
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currences of life ; the right enjoyment of which 
forms the greateft part of our happinefs. Great 
pleasures are much lefs frequent than great pains ; 
fo that a fenfible temper mufl meet with fewer trials 
in the former way than in the latter. Not to men- 
tion, that men of fuch lively paflions are apt to be 
tranfported beyond all bounds of prudence and dif- 
cretion, and to take falfe ileps in the condudt of 
life, which are often irretrievable. 

There is a delicacy of tafte obfervable in fome 
men, which very much refembles this delicacy of 
faJftoHj and produces the fame feniibility to beauty 
and deformity of every kind, as that does to prof- 
perity and adverfity, obligations and injuries. 
When you prefent a poem or a pidure to a man 
poffefs'd of this talent, the delicacy of his feeling* 
makes him be touched very fenfibly with every part 
of it ; nor are the mafterly ftrokes perceived with 
more exquifite relifti and fatisfadlion, than the ne. 
gligences or abfurdities with difguft and uneafmefs. 
A polite and judicious converfation affords him 
the higheft entertainment ; rudenefs or imperti- 
nence is as great a punifhment to him. In lhort» 
delicacy of tafte has the fame effeft as delicacy 
of paffion: it enlarges the fphere both of our 
happinefs and mifery, and makes us fenfible to 
pains as well as pleafures, which efcape the reft of 
mankind. 

BELIEVE, however, there is no one, who wi'' 
not agree with me, that notwithftanding this r 
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femblance, a delicacy of tade is as much to be de- 
fir^d and cultivated as a delicacy of paifion is to be 
lamented, and to be remedy'd, if poffible. The 
good or ill accidents of life are very little at ouf 
difpofalj but we are pretty much makers what 
books we fhall read, what diverilons we ihall par. 
take ofy and what company we fhall keep. Philofo- 
phers have endeavoured to render happineis entirely 
independent of every thing external. That is im- 
poflible to be attmn^d : But every wife man will 
endeavour to place his happinefs on fuch objedb at 
depend moft upon himfelf : and that is not to be 
attained fo much by any other means as by this de- 
licacy of fentiment. When a man is poifefs^d of 
that talent, he is more happy by what pleafcs his 
tafte, than by what gratifies his appetites, and re- 
ceives more enjoyment from a poem or a piece of 
reafoning than the moil expenfive luxury can af- 
ford. 

How far delicacy of tafte, and that of paflioft, . 
are connefted together in the original frame of the 
mind, it is hard to determine. To me there ap- 
pears to be a very confiderable connexion betwixt 
them. For we may obferve that women, who have 
inore delicate paflions than men, have alfo a more 
delicate talle of the omamtents of life, of drcfs, 
equipage, and the ordinary decencies of behaviour. 
Any excellency in thefe hits their tafte much fooner 
than ours ; and when you pleafe their tafte, you 
ioon engage their afTe^lions. 
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But whatever connedllon there may be origi- 

nally betwixt thefe difpofitions, I am perfaaded, that 
nothing is fo proper to cure ns of this delicacy of 
-pailion, as the cultivating of that higher and more 
refined tafte, which enables us to judge of the cha- 
raders of men, of compofitions of genius, and of 
the produdUons of the nobler arts. A greater or 
lefs reliOi of thofe obvious beauties which ftrike the 
fenfes, depends entirely upon the greater or lefs fenii- 
bility of the temper : But, with regard to the fd- 
ences and liberal arts, a fine tafte is really no^ng 
but ftrong fenfe, or at leaft depends fo much upon 
it, that they are infeparable. To judge aright of a 
compofition of genius, there are fo many views to 
be taken in, fo many circumflances to be compared* 
and fuch a knowledge of human nature requifite, 
that no man, who is not poiTefsM of the foundeft 
judgment, will ever make a tolerable critic in 
fuch performances. And this is a new reafon for 
cultivating a reliih in the liberal arts. Our judg. 
ment will ftrengthen by this exercife : We fhall form 
truer notions of life : Many things, which pleafe 
or aillifl others, will appear to us too frivolous to 
engage our attention : And we fhall lofe by degrees 
that fenfibility and delicacy of pailion^ which is fo 
incommodious. 

But perhaps I have gone too far in faying. 

That a cultivated tafle for the polite arts extinguifhes 

the pafiions, and renders us indifferent to thofe ob- 

jc6ls which are fo fondly purfu'd by the refl of man. 

JumJ. Whtn I lefiedt a little more, I find, that it 

rather 



mikM- impocxv^ owr febfikil^t^ fiif ^UrtSw tMer %Bd; 
agreeable paffioos ; Iife4i9 6m<l tii?^ i^^. A ^^^ 
the mind incapalaile. qF Um roq^^ Dud more bpiftex- 
pu^ emotions. 

Ikgetmat d$dmffifideUt» mrUSy 
EmoUU Muresf mcfimt effifi^ 



Fob. thi$» I, tlui^c tb^ie nifty be ajQ^uad two vexy 
natural seatopa. lo xhefrfi place^ iu:»tbing M Fp im.- 
pr<^iQj2[ tp tbCr temper «;} Ae ftvdy of tb<s beaodess 
eitb^. 9f ppetpy, eloqttji;i»ce9 nmilck, oc piuntiiig. 
l^Mey ^v^ ai ^i^i^ia ^egiutce of fepdmont,, wJuck 
tbe. y^^ of ]9a)M;ji4i»4 9ve eat^e fhnqgen t^ Tke. 
e||io^poii9 ^y ttxcitQ 9|« ii^ft and ^ndeiu Tbcjr 
drainr the i9ui4 off fvQOb ^ harry of bvj^afTf m^^ 
in^mfti cheriO^ jceAs^KNSkS c|«^^& ^ tr|Ul^l^p^l]Qf » 
aQd:9Md«oea|ia2r#e»bl«n«ita^^ wluch, ofalL 
cli^aofitions of Ifce msndt « tirti hl^ f«M> W IVfV^ 
and fijendflup. 

In die feeond place, a delicacy of tafte if f»- 
vonrable tQ Ipve as^ friqoKlfii.iBy by cpn^njng^ q^ 
choice to few people, and making as indifferent to 
the company and converfation of the greateft part of 
men. You will very feldom £nd, that mere men of 
the world, whatever flrong fenfe they may be en- 
dowed with, are very nice in diflinguifhing of cha* 
rasters, or in marking thofe infenfible differences and 
gradations which make one man preferable to ano. 
then 'Any one, that has competent fenfe, is fuffi- 
cient for their entertainment ; They talk to him, of 
their pleafure and affairs, with the fame franknefs as 
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they wotdd to any other ; and finding many, wh» 
acre fit fupply his place, they never feel any vacancy 

or want in his abfence« Bat to make ufe of the 
allufion of a famous * French author, the judgment 
may be compared to a clock or watch, where the 
moil ordinary machine is fu$cient to tell the hours ; 
but the moft elaborate and artificial can only point 
oat the minutes and feconds, and\diftinguifli the 
fmalleft differences of time. One that has well di* 
gefted his knowledge both of books and men^Jxta 
little enjoyment but in the company of a few feledb 
companions. He feels too fenfibly, how much all the 
reft of mankind fall fhort of the notions which he hat 
entertained. And, his affections being thus confined 
^dthin a narrow circle, no wonder he carries them fur- 
ther than if they were more general and undiftin- 
guifli'd. The gaiety and fiolic of a bottlc-compa- 
nion improves with him into a folid friendfhip : And 
the ardours of a youthful appetite become ajv^e- 
gant pafiion. 

* Monf^ Fontenellf^ Pluralitidn Mondet. Soir 6« 
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ESSAY II. 

Of thehiBERTY of the Press. 

J ^'T'^HERE is nothing more apt to fnrpiife a fb« 
X reigner, than the extreme liberty, which we 
enjoy in this coontry, of commonicating whateye^ 
we pleafe to the public, and of opei^Iy cenforing 
every meafore, entered into by the ^I^g or hi3 
minifters.7 If the adminiftration refolve upon war^ 
'tb affirm d, that either wilfolly or ignorandy they 
miftake the intereft of the nadon, and thatpeaoe, ia 
die prefent fitoation of affairs, is Infinitely preferable. 
If the paffion of the minifiers lie towards peace, oor 
political writers breathe nothing bnt war and deraf- 
tation, and reprefent the pacific condod of the go- 
verment as mean and pofillanimoos. As this liberty 
is not indnlg'd in any other goremment, either re- 
publican or monarchical ; in Holland and Femce^ no 
more than in France or SfaJn ; it may very naturally 
give occafion to thefe two queftions, How it happens 
that Great-Britain enjoys fuch a peculiar privilege ? and* 
Whether the unlimited exercife of this liberty he ad^van* 
tageous or prejudicial to the public ? 

As to the firft queftion. Why the laws indulge 
us in fuch an extraordinary liberty ^, 1 \>^\\«^^ ^^ 
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reafon may be derived from our mix*d form o^ go- 
vernmenty which is neither wholly monarchical, nor 
wholly republican. Twill be found, if I miilake 
not, a true obfervation in politics, that the two 
extremes in government, of liber^ and Havery, com- 
monly approach neareft to each other ; and that as 
you depart from the extremes, and mix a little of 
monarchy with liberty, the government becomes al- 
ways the more free ; and on .the other hand, when 
you mix a little of liberty with monarchy, the yoke 
becomes always the more grievous and intolerable. 
I ihall endeavour to explain myfelf. In a govern- 
ment, fuch as that of France^ which is entirely abfo- 
lute, and where laws, cuilom, and religion concur^ 
all of them, to make the people fully fatisfied with 
their condition, the monarch cannot entertain the 
IcsJ^jea/ouj^ againft his fubjeds, and therefore is apt 
to indulge them in great liberties both of fpeech and 
a£lion. In a government altogether republican* 
fuch as that of HoUanJ, where there is no magiflrate 
fo eminent as to give jealoufy to the (late, there is 
alfo no danger in intrulUng die raagiftrates with w^iy 
large difcretionary powers ; and tho' many advantages 
refult from fiich jpowers, in the prefervation of peace 
and order ; yet they lay a coniiderable reHraint on 
men's, aftions, and make ^vtxy private fubjeft pay 
a great refped to the government. Thus it feea« evi- 
dent, that the two extremes, of abfolute monarchy 
and of a republic, approach very near to ejick 
other in the moil material circumllanccs. In ti^e 
Jirft^ the magiflrate has^ no jealoufy of the people : 
In t\iQ fecond, the people have no jealoufy of the ma- 
giflrate : 
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giffarate : Which want of jcalooTy bcgeti x crmail 
confidence and txuft in both cafes a::^ prodocet a 
fpecies of liberty in monarchies, and cf arii&rary 
power in republics. • 

To juftify the other paxt of the foiegcliig %k\er' 
vation, that in ^:^trf govemmeu the sxaxit arc 
moft wide of each other, ai^ that the n.Lxrarrt of 
monarchy and liberty render the ycke eiu<er nx»;e 
eafy or more grievoiu ; I muft take c^uce cf a re- 
mark of Tacitus with regard to the P^mam under 
the emperors, that they neither c/.i^Id be^ toul 
ilavery nor total libert)', A>r /^ //7/v /fni/mfm, nee 
iotam UhirtaUm p4Xti pojfunt. Thii rccisrlc a famout 
poet has tranflated and applied to the Er.^LjJ?, iahi^ 
admirable defcription of queen EiixahtiL'i ixAicy and 
government. 

Etfit aimer fin joug a VAnghii inismfit^ 
^i Mcj-guf nijhnfir, ni nfiire tn lilerte. 

According to thcfe rcro:.rks, wc arc to con- 
ildcr the Roman government under the er/iperors as a 
mixture of defpotifm and liberty, where the defpo- 
tiftn prevailed ; and the Er.gUjh government ai a 
mixture of the iinsi^ kind, but where the liberty pre- 
dominates. The confequences are exactly conform- 
able to the foregoing obrer\^acion ; and fuch as may 
be expe£led from thofe mixed forms of govern- 
ment, which beget a mutoal watchfulnefs and 
jcaloufy. The Riman emperors V(txe> tci^iv^j ^^ 
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them, the moft frightfal tyrants that ever dlfgracM ha- 
man nature ; and *ti8 evident their cruelty \\-as chieAy 
excited by xhtir Jta/ou^^ and by their obfcrving, 
that all the great men of R^mt bore with impatience 
the dominion of a family* which, but a little before, 
was no ways fuperior to their own* On the other 
hand, as the republican part of the government 
prevails In E^glaftJ^ though with a great mixture of 
monarchy, 'tis obliged, for its own prefervation, to 
maintain a watchful^M^^ orer the magiilrate$. u> 
remove all difcretionary powers, and to fecure every 
one's life and fortune by general and iuflexihlx^ 
Iaws. No a^ion mufl be deemM a crime but what 
the law has plainly determined to be fuch : No crime 
muft be imputed to a man but from a legal proof 
before his judges } and even thefe judges mutl he 
his fcUow-fubje^b, who are obligM, by their own 
intereft, to have a watchful eye over the encn>ach- 
mcvits and violence of the n\inillcr$. l^rom thcfe 
caufes it proceeds, that there is as much liberty* 
and even, perhaps, licentioufncfs in UntMti, as there 
were formerly (lavery and tyranny in Ji$mf. 

T H s s B principles account for the great liberty of 
the prefs in thefe kingdoms, beyond what is in* 
dulg'd in any other government. * I'is fufliciently 
known, that defpotic power would ftcal in u|>on us, 
were we not extremely watchful to prevent its progrefs, 
and were there not an eafy method of conveying the 
alarum from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
The fpirit of the people muft frequently be rou»'d 
io curb the ambition of the court ; and the dread 

Qf 
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of ronzing this fpirit, muft be employed to prevent 
that ambition. Nothing fo effedlaal to this pur- 
pofe as the liberty of the prefs,- by which all the 
learning, wit and genius of the nation may be em- 
ployed on the fide of liberty, and every one be 
animated to its defence. As long, therefore, as the 
republican part of our government can maintain it- 
felf againft the monarchical, it muft be extremely 
jealous of the liberty of the prcfs, as of the utmoft 
importance to its prefervation. 

Since therefore the liberty of the prefs is fo 
eflential to the fupport of our mix'd government ; 
this fufficiently decides the fecond queftion, Whether 
this liberty be advantageous or prejudicial ; there be- 
ing nothing of greater importance in every ftate 
than the prefervation of the ancient government, 
cfpecially if it be a free one. But I would fain go 
a ftep farther, and aiTert, that fuch a liberty is at- 
tended with To few inconveniencies, that it may be 
daim'd as the common right of mankind, and 
ought to be indulged them almofl in every govern- 
ment ; except the ecclefiaftical, to which indeed it 
would be fatal. We need not dread from this li- 
berty any fuch ill confequences as followed from the 
harangues of the popular demagogues of Athens 
and tribunes of Rome. A man reads a book or pam- 
phlet alone and coolly. There is none prefent from 
whom he can catch the paffion by contagion. He 
is not hurry 'd away by the force and energy of ac- 
tion. And fhould he be wrought up to never fo fe« 
ditious a humour, there is no violent refolviuoti "^x^* 
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fented to him^ by which he can immediately vent hi? 
paffion. Tbe liberty of the prefs, therefore^ how- 
ever alws'd, can fcarce ever excite popular tumults 
or rebelli(Hi. And as to tho^s murmurs or iecret 
difcontents it may occafton, *tis better they fhould 
get vent hi wordi, diat th^ may come to the 
knowledge of the magiftrate before it be too late» 
in order to his providing a remedy againil them. 
Mankind, 'tis true, have always a greater propenfion 
to believe what is faid to the difadvantage of their 
governors, than the contrary ; but this inclination 
is infeparable from them, whether they have liberty 
or not. A whifper may By as quick, and be as per- 
nicious as a pamphlet. Nay, it will be more per-> 
nicious, where men are not accuflom'd to think freely^ 
or didingaifh betwixt truth and falihood. 

It has alfo been found, as the experience of man- 
kind increafes, that the people are no fuch dangerous 
monfter as they have been reprefented, and that 'tis 
in every refpeit better to guide them, like rational 
creatures, than to lead or drive them, like brute 
beafts. Before the United Provinces fet the exam- 
pie, toleration was deem'd incompatible with good 
government ; and 'twas thought impoilible, that 9. 
number of religious fedls could live together ia 
harmony and peace, and have all of them an equal 
affection to their common country, and to each 
other. England has fet a like example of civil li. . 
berty ; and tho' this liberty feems to occafion fome 
fmall ferment at prefent, it has not as yet produc'd 
inyjpemiciousefFcdUi and it is to be hop'd, tha^ 
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men, being every day more accaftom'd to the free 
difevffiwi of public affairg. will improre in their 
judgment of them, and be with greater diffimlty 
feduc'd by everj' idle rumour and popular clamour. 

Tis a very comfortable refleflion W the lovers 
of liberty, that this peculiar privilege of Britain U 
of a liind that cannot edily be wrefted from lu, bsi 
mvift laft as long as our governmeot remaiiu, in any 
degree, free and independent. Tis feldom, thar li- 
berty of any kind is loH all at on^e. Slavery has lb 
frightfijl an afpeft to men accuftom'd to freeioni. 
that it mull Beal in apon them by degiees, and muS 
difguife itfelf in a thoufand Ihape:, in order to be 
receiv'd. But, if the liberty of the prels ever be 
loft, it muft be loft at once. The general laws 
againft fedition and libelling arc at prtfent as ftrong 
as the}- poftibly can be made. Nothing ciui impofe a 
farther reftraint, but either the clapping an Iupki- 
MATOB upon the prct, or the giving lo the court 
very large difcretionaty powers to puniih wiialevcr 
difpleafcs them. But thcfe eonceflions would be fucb 
a bare-fac'd violation of liberty, that ilicy wOl pro- 
bably be the lalt efforts of a defpotic government. 
We may conclude, that the liberty ni Britain is gone 
ibr ever wbep thcfe attempti Ihall fuccecd. 
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I AM of opinion, Thit the complaints againft 
Providence have been often ill-groundci, And 
tiiat the good or bad qualities of men are tbe cautVs 
of their good or had fortune, more than what is 
generally imaginM. There are, no doubt, inftancc? 
to the contrary, and thefe too pietty numer(vu$ ; l^ut 
few, in comparifon of the inftances w^e ha\x v>f a 
right diftribution of profperity and ad>*erfity : Nv>r 
indeed could it be oihenvifc from the common courfc 
of human affairs. To be cndowM with a benevolent 
difpofition, and to love others, will almotl infAlli* 
bly procure love and efteem ; which is the chief 
drcumilance in life, and facilitates every entcrpriae 
and undertaking ; befides the fatisfa^ion, which im« 
mediately refults from it. The cife is much the 
fame with the other virtues. Profperity is naturally^ 
the* not necefiarily attached to virtue nnd merit ; and 
adverfity, in like manner, to vice and folly. 

I MUST, however, confefs, that this rule admits 
of an exception, with regard to one moral qua- 
lity ; and that modify has a natural tendency to con* 
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Bet wc«n ha cniaanHtfs alt unpudcxMce^ if ke ever 

uili Kxkft kim fahift» uhI wiU iaiadliUy vjiMcooccrt 
cim : Aicer vhkk trtxy bliuk i» a caulie fof new 
bluihcs, ^aQ he be Saamd out to be «a vrsiit cheac 
2nd a Tain pretBoikr to inptideiice. 

If aoY diag cm give a nodeft man more adfii- 
Fsnee, i( meH be ibaie advantages of iWcuRtr* 
wbicb chance procem te him. Richer naturdtly 
gihk a man a favooiable reception in tbc ^'orld, 
and give aoeri: a double laftre. ¥^bea a iwriba i» 
cndoiAed ^ith it ; and fup^y its place, in a giedt 
xceafure, wben it is afoienc. ^fis \»t>nucrful to ob- 
fcrve what airs of faprriority fools snd kna\ ^ s, 
vith. large poCeffions, give uxcmfclves above iiicu ot 
the grcateil merit in po^-em*. Nor do the men ot' 
merit make any drong oppoiltion to thetV ui'ur po- 
tions ; or rather fcem to fa\-our them by the ir.o- 
de^- of their behaviour. Their giKnl (eiUe and ex- 
pcrience make them diiadent of their j«id^meAt« and 
caafe them to examine every tiling with the greatett 
accuracv : /\s, on the other hand« the delicacv v>f 
their fentiments makes them timorous lell thev cum. 
mil faoltSy and lofe in the practice of the worUi that 
intc?:rinr of virtue, fo to fpeak, of which they UiV 
fo icaloQ5. To make wifaom agree v^icU lonti* 
deuce, is as di£cult «^ to reconcile vice ;tnvt iuo< 
dcSy. 

These are the reilcdions which have occur'4 
upon this fubjed of impudence and iuvsitity ^ 

2 ^vd 
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ind I hope tlie reader will aot be dii^eas'd^tD fee 
hem wrought into the following- aUegoi^. 

JvpiTER, in die begmiBg^ joined ViftrvB* 
iVisooM and Confidence together; and Vicv* 
Polly, and Dippidencb : And thus conne£led. 
Tent them into the world. But tho' he thooght he 
bad matched them with great judgement, and faid 
that Confidence was the natural Companion of Virtue^ 
and that Vice deferv'd to be attended with Difidence, 
they had not gone far before diHenfion aroTe among 
them. Wifdom^ who was the guide, of the one 
company, was always accuftom'd, before file Ten- 
turM upon any road, however beaten, to examine 
it carefully ; to enquire whither it led ; what dan- 
gers, difficulties and hindrances might poffibly or 
probably occur in it. In thefe deliberations (he ufu- 
ally confum'd fome time; which delay was vtrf 
difpleafing to Confidence^ who was always inclined to 
hurry on, without much forethought or deliberation, 
in the fiift road he met. Wifdom and ViHue were 
infeparable : But Co?tfidenee one day, following his 
impetuous nature, advanced a confiderable way be- 
fore his guides and companions ; and not feeling 
any want of their company, he never enquired after 
them, nor ever met with them more. In like manner 
the other focicty, tho' join'd by Jupiter y difagreed 
^nd feparated. As Folly faw very little way before her, 
fi^e had nothing to determine concerning the good- 
ncis of roads, nor could give the preference to one 
above another ; and this want of refolution was en- 
creas'd by Diffidence^ who, with her doubts and fcru- 
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pies, always retarded the journey. Tliis ii-as a |jtat 
annojrance to Fut^ who loT^d not to he^r of difli« 
culties and delays, and was never latbfy^d without 
his fall career, in whaterer his inclinations led him 
to. /y/ir, he knew, tho^ ihe hearkened to Dij^dmct^ 
would be eafily managed when alone ; and therefore* 
as a vidoiis horfe throws his rider, he openly beait 
away this controller of all his pleafiues, and pra« 
ceeded in his joomey with /tA> from whom he k 
icfeparaUe. CtmfiJnct and Dipdemct bdng, after 
this manner, both thrown loofe from dieir lefpec^ 
tive companies, wander'd for fome time ; till at laft 
chance led diem at the fame time to one Tillage* 
CmJUtmcf went diredly ap to the great hoiife» 
which belonged to Wialth, the lord of the ril* 
lage; and without fUying for a porter, intruded 
himfelf immediately into the innermoft apartments, 
where he found Fiet and F9lfy well received before 
him. He joined the train; recommended himidf 
very quickly to his landlord ; and entered into fuch 
familiarity with Fict^ that he was enlilled in the fame 
company with Foify. They were frequent guefts of 
Wealthy and from that moment infeparable. Dfjf* 
dencCf in the mean time, not daring to approach 
the great houfe, accepted of an invitation from 
PovERTT, one of the tenants ; and entering the 
cottage, found Wifiiom and J'irtuit who being re« 
pulsed by the landlord, had retired tliither. Firtm 
took compaffion of her, and Jfl/Jom found, from 
her temper, that (he would eafily improve : So they 
admitted her into their fociety. Accordingly, by 
their means, fhe altered in a little time fomewhat 
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be icv c£er.;*Al diacr«AO^ Vcr*vvt otvc Js:»ol 

cftT co< beccce g:cod oar b^d* *cvv:U;ivj u k ift 
v«U or tU adcdnubtd * ? Wciv ic cac« dUwRfdL 
t&it al! ^vtntSM&t} a;n^ «I:^e« usi th^t ^* cai^ 
difcruibce coRUlIb in thic char^^ler 4nd coadaC> of dtt 
gcrtraor?, mo^ poI;t:c^ diijsj:cj uxHiti Sf *t ftia 
cnc. azi x!I ZtJtl ii>r one cor.::^«uwc Abovt Ar\>^\<t 

tlLs iVndn^r.:. sad thoulJ he torrv to thuxk^ th»l 

* 

h--nin aJiir? air.v.: v>f nc^ grtatrr tUbi*:r>\ (AMk 
i»hit ^^rv n^^::ve •r-."*:u the cjii'uaI humouu ;uid 
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ftdtniniilradon, may cite many particular inllances in 
hiftoiy, where the very fame government, in diflerent 
hands, has vary^d fuddenly into the two oppoiite 
extremes of good and bad. Compare die French go- 
vernment under Henry III. and under Henry IV. 
Oppreflion, levity, artifice on the part of the ru- 
lers ; fadlion, fedition, treachery, rebellion, dif- 
loyalty on Che part of the fubjefts : Thcfe compofe 
the chara(ler of die former miierabk sera. Bat 
when the patriot and heroic prince, who fucceeded, 
was once firmly ieated on the throne, the govern- 
ment, the people, every thing feem'd to be totally 
chang'd ; and all from the difference of the temper 
and fentiments of thefe two fovereigns. An equal 
dificrence of a contrary kind, may be found on com- 
paring the reigns of EltKaheth and Jamejy at leaft 
widi regard to foreign affairs : and inftances of this 
Itind may be multiply 'd, almoft without number, from 
ancient as well as modern hiflory. 

But here I would* beg leave to make a diflindlion. 
All abfolute governments (and fuch that of England 
was, in a great meafure, till the middle of the laft 
century, notwithftanding the numerous panegyrics 
on antient EngUJh liberty) muft very much depend 
on the adminiftration ; and this is one of the great 
inconveniences of that form of government. But a 
republican and free government would be a moft 
glaring abfurdity, if the particular checks and con- 
trouls, provided by the conllitutlon, had really no 
ioBuence, and made it not the interefl, even of 
bad men, to operate for the public good. Such is 
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gsdrc cidMr to cW ttc^itr^ <«^ \\>rV«U. I'W Wft^ 
bMaded power tlie OMiinK>ii$ pcvM^iVd im i^ c<4k<^ 
th"? Kx:y, hoc m » r^{yix«4»it;iimY^. 11^* <vv{*s 
c jenc« \%xw : Wlicn tiic f<\^fIc* by <W\>mV *ld 
crxMjacd, had beoosic xw r,unKTvmiJs *«d h*4 i{4tt^^ 
thcmichnK to a gnwit di^JUK^ ftwm iW CAf^i^K tl^ 
cir.-tnbes, dio* the moA cv>ntcmf<iSU*» c*r?y^>l «^ 
laoil c\xn' vote: Th^'V treT>^, tS^-irtw. tunII c»* 
joi'd by every one who attecled pop uUritx ? *rhe> 
were luppxHted in idleneli by the jscnewl dirtribu- 
tion of corn, and by particular bnbe$* which they 
received from alnioft even* candixiate : IN* thi$ 
means thev became even* dav more licentious* and 
the Campms Msrtims u*as ft perpetual fcene of tximull 
and fedition : Ann'd (laves were introducM *moi^ 
theie rafcalty citizens; fo that the whole goverti* 
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Koces BOt tSie incsrreii oi Hkc whgtle boc\ « h9«b«%Tr k 
BiAT that cf ibce individuals. Tjhffv « ill be a 
dzitiiictioa of rank betwixt the nobility jixid pitopie. 
biir this will be tike onlv disiacbiMi in the xa&c 
The whole nobillrk- will ibna one Sxiy, and the 
whoie people anodier, wid&oat any of thofte pmase 
fends and aniinofities, which fpread ruia and defeb* 
tion rren* wliere. *Ti$ eafy to fee the diudv jmtiys 
of a PvHjIt oobSity in erer}- one of tkde particulars, 

TTis pofiible fo to conftitizte a free govrmaie B t > 
as that a tingie penon. call him doke* prince, or 
king, fha!! poficfs a ver\- large ihare of the power, 
and ihall form a proper balance or counterpoiie to die 
other parts of the legidature. Th:> chief magiftrace 
may be either ?.>fJz-^v or te^.ttfary ; and tho* the 
former inftitnecr. may, to a fuper€cial vie^\ appear 
the moft advantageous ; w a more accurate tnipee- 
tion will difco^er in it greater mconx-eniencie? than in 
the latter, and tVxh as are founded on caufes md 
principles ctema'. and immutable. l*hc ftlling of the 
throne, in fuch a gorcrrment, is a point of too great 
and tco ^nera! interell, not to divide the whole jxxiple 
into faCt:cn< : Fron: whence a civil war. the greated 
of ills, may be apprehended, almot) with certainty, 
upon c^Tr/ A-acancy. The prince elerted muft be 
eidier a FzreigTter or a Sativi : The former w ill be 
ignorant cf the people w horn he is to gox-em ; fafpH 
cious of his ne^v fabjcds, and U!lj"^led by then i 
giving his confidence entirely to llrangers, who will 
have no cth^ care but of enriching theafehrsi 
in the quicked manner, while their mafter's favov 
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and authority are able to fupport tkem. A native 
will cany into the throne all his private animofitics 
and friendihips, and will never be regarded, in his 
elevation, without exciting the fendments of envy in 
thofe, who formerly coniider'd him as their equal. 
Not to mention, that a crown is tod high a reward 
c\'er to be given to merit alone, and will always in- 
duce the candidates to employ force, or money, or 
intrigue, to procure the votes of the electors : So that 
fuch an eledion will give no better chance for fupeVior 
merit in the prince, than if the ftate had truiled to 
fairth alone to determine their fovereign. 

vIt may therefore be pronounced as an univerfal 
axiom in politics, Tbat an hereditary prince y a nobility 
KvitboMt njaJfaUy and a people 'voting by their reprefenta- 
tivesy firm the heft monarchy, aristocracy, and 
DEMOCRACY. But in ordcf to prove more fully, that 
politics admit of general truths, which are invariable 
by the humour or education either of fubjecl or fove- 
reign, it may not be amifs to obferve fome other 
principles of this fcience^ which may feem to dcfervc 
that chara^er. 

t 

It may cafily be obfer\'ed, that tho' fr^c ifs- 
vcmments have been commonly the moll happy Tijr 
I thofe who partake of their freedom ; yet arc they the 
Jnoft ruinous and oppreffive for their provinces : And 
*ii obfervation may, I believe, be £x'd as a maxim 
<>f the kind wc are here fpeaking of. A\'hen a mo- 
•*pch extends his dominions by conqccft, he foon 
fcarns to confider his old and his new fuVjefit^ jl-^ oti 

Vol. i. C x)dl^ 
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the fame footing ; becaafc, in reality, all his fuhjeAi 
are to him the fame, except the few fneiids and fa- 
vourites, with whom he is perfonally acquainted/ He 
does not, therefore, make any diftinflion betwixt 
them in his gmcra! laws ; and, at die fame time,' is 
no lels careful to prevent all fartiaJmr ads of op- 
preflion on the one as on the other. But a free ftate 
neceflarily makes a great diftinftion, and moft always 
do fo, till men learn to love their neighbours as wdl 
as diemfelves. Tht conquerors, in fuch a goreni- 
ment, are all legiflators, and will be iiire fo to con- 
trive matters, by reftrifHons of trade, and by taxes, 
as to draw fome private, as well as public, advantage 
from dieir conquefts. ProN^incial governors have alfo 
a better chance in a republic, to efcape with their 
plunder, by means of bribery or intereft ; and their 
fellow-dtizens, who find their own ftate to be in- 
xich'd by the fpoils of the fubjed-provinoes, will be 
the more indinM to tolerate fuch abofes. Not to 
mention, that *tis a neceflary precaution in a free 
ftate to change the governors frequently; which 
obliges thefe temporary tyrants to be more expediti- 
ous and rapacious, that they may accumulate fuiEd- 
ent wealth before they give place to their fucceflbrs. 
What cruel tyrants were the Rtmmm over the worid 
during the time of their commonwealth ! *Tis trae» 
they had laws to prevent oppreffion in their provin- 
cial magiftrates ; but Cicero informs us, that the Rh 
mans could not better confult the intereft of the pro- 
vinces than by repealing thefe very laws. For, fays 
he, in that cafe, our magiftrates, having entire iiQpa- , 
nity, would plunder no more than would fatisfy thdr 
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>ia!i' of a!I i>.c rrcvljc^ of tV.c crour.^^ \\h;c>» o^f ".Hc'lf 
\\ 25 s vc- y high rcr.t, thcx .:!i> !o:;oei :hcni u ith r;iirT 
other t.i.\c5. If \\c pciV from ancient to mo^err. lin^cs* 
ue -hall f.nJ the fan;? obien ,»:iv'*r. ro ho\? tree. The 
provinces ci abfolure R:or.,;rch*es ;ire a! way* betrer 

tre-:cd than thofe of fiec rtare<. ComiMrc the r«r;..- 

ft 

i^^rjL-i- of F'*7K*-r ^::h I*-f.\:-:.:\ an*J yoa uil! Ke ooti- 
vine' J cf this truth ; tho' th;,< h:ticr kingdom V>e- 
ing. in a good meafare. peopled fron\ Fr^Jt:v,i\ jysi^ 
fciTej 10 many rights and privilege^ a$ ihou'd nitx:ra!hi 
make it challenge better trratmen: than that of a 
conquered pro\"ince. C-^iiVj is aifo an cb\ iv>tt$ inftance 
to the fame puq^iV. 

Thi Ri is a» cbfervation of -V..v /•;.?< y.I \v:ih re- 
gard to the conqueiis of .-C.'.w »:•:.'. - the (?»•,.:/. which. 
I thirk, may be reg.ardcd r.< or»c of thofe c^o^na! poll- 
tic J truths which no ii:nc nor accidcn:> can varw I: 
may fecra llrange, f.:\ > that politician, that f\icK fud- 
dec cozquelb, as thofc of -/•V.v,;T.rJT, ihouM be jvrf- 
fefi'd fo 7eaceaV!v Va hi 5 facccubrs, and th.u the P^r^ 
/f.rr.:, during all the confQ:"on< and civil wars of the 
Cr::-\\ neviT ffi-de thc im::;!.^;^ efforts to\vax\i$ the 
rtrrvcr}- cf their f.r.rcr ir.dcp^^r.dent government, 
Tc i-il.-fy us conccn;; :; the cauie of this remarkahk 
evert, we may confiiv r, th.it n monarch may goveni 
k:5 fubjeAs in tuo dir^ercr.i ways. He may citKer 
f:"Dv.- the m.ix:r.:s ct thc c.-.:*cvn princes, ,ind ilnecdl 
\di power fo far as to leave no dlTiiuvtion of ranks 
among his fubjeus. but «-hat procreds imnwdiaid/ 
frczTi h:ir.fc!f ; no advantages of birth ; no hcredicny 
koLcars and poilciiioiis ; and, in a word^ no cic& 
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g the people,- except from his commiflion alone, 
nonarch may exert his power after a milder man- 
like our European princes; and leave other 
9 of honour, beilde his fmile and favour : £irth» 
po&flions, valour, integrity, knowledge, or 
and fortunate atchievements. In the former 
s of government, after a conqueft, *tis impo/ii- 
'cr to fhake off the yoke ; fmce no one poli'cfics, 
g the people^ To much pcrfonal credit and au- 
y as to begin fuch an eijterprize : Whereas, in 
itter, the lead misfortune^ or difcord of tlia 
s, will encourage the vanquilh'd to take arms, 
lave leaders ready to prompt and conduiSt them 

:ry undertaking *. 

Such 

have taken it for granted, according to the Tuppofi- 
! Macbiavci, that the antitnc Perjians had no nobility ) 
here is reafon to fufpef^, that the Florentine fecretary^ 
VUM to have been better acquainted with the Roman 
he Greek authors, was (nidaken in this particular, 
tore antient Pcrfianiy whofe manners are defcribcd by 
ony were a free people, and had nobility. Their 
u were preferved even after the extending of their 
rfls and the confequent change of their government, 
mentions them in Darius* s time, De exped, Alex, lib, a. 
^ns alfo fpeak often of the perfons in command as 
r family, lygranes, who was general of the Afidis 
Xerxts, was of the race of Achamcnes, Herod, lib, 7. 
. Atatb/ees, who diredled the cutting of the canal. 
monint Atbos, was of the fame family. Id. cap. 117. 
'xus was one of the feven eminent Perjians who con- 
igainft the Magi, His fon, Zopyrus, was in the higheO: 
ind under Darius^ and delivered Babylon to him. His 
m, Megabyxusy commanded the army, defeated at 
wir. His great grandfon Zopyrus^ was alfo eminent^ 
If banifhed P^iZ. Herod, lib, 3. Thuc, lib, x. Rofaces, 
immanded an army in Mgypt ander Artaxerxez, wa« 
ifcended from one of the feven confpirators, Dioi« ■ 

C J Sif. 
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9vcn is the reafoning of Macbiavei^ whidi feemi 
to me very folid and condufiTe ; tho' I wifh he hail 
not xnix'd falfhood with trath, in averting, that w^ 
narchies governed according to the eallem palky^ 
tho* more eafily kept when once fubdaM, yet are 
the moll difficult to fubdue ; fince they cannot con* 
tain any powerful fubjedl, whoie difcontent and 
faftion may facilitate the enterprises of an enemy. 
For befides, that fuch a tyrannical government enep> 
vatCd the courage of men, and renders them indil^ 

^ic. lib. 1 6. Apfilaui, in Xeao^tcK, Hift, Crac, Kb» ^ bdO( 
defirous of making a mariiage betwixt W\r\%Cotyi his allfy 
and the daughter of Spithridates a Pcrfian of rank, who-hai^ 
(ftferted to him, firfl a(ks Cctys what family Spitbrid. ta it 
of. One of the moil confiderable in PerJ!a, fays Gvfyf. 
ylriausy when offerM the fovereignty by CUarcbut aftd dM 
ten thoufand Greeks, refused it as of too low a rank, wotk 
faid, that fo many eminent Ferfiani wouM never endure fail 
rule. Jd. de exped, lib, 2. Some of the familiet, defcendfld 
from the feven Pcrfians abovementioned remainM during all 
Alexander'^ fuccefTors ; and Mithridatesy in /intiocbui* tllM^ 
j3 faid by Pdybhi to be dcfcended from one of tbrm, lib. 5,1. 
cap. 43. jirtabai^us was eftcemed, as Arrian fays, o *••« 
fr^MToi; nsia-Mv. lib. 3. And when Alexander mwry'' 6 in OBf» 
day 80 of his captains to Perjian women, his intcncioil 
l»lainly was to ally the Macedonians with the mofl ensinenf 
Pcrjian families . Id. lib. 7. Diodorus Siculus, fays they' werft 
of the moil noble birth in Perfa, lib. 17. The government 
of Perjia was defpotic, and conduced, in many refpeAt. 
after the eaftern manner, but was not carryM fo far as to 
extirpate all nobility, and confound all ranks and 0!-den» 
It left men who were ilill great, by themfelves and their » 
family, independent of their office and commiflion. And? 
the rcafon why xhe Macedonians kept fo eafily dominion oyer- 
them was owing to other caufes eafy to be found in K\Sr''-^ 
■biAorians ; tho* it mu A be ownM that M^tcbiaveti reaibniJ 
is, in itfelf jutt, however little applicable to the prsfe 

fctCft 
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part of Italy ; and found informations of this nature 
ftill multiplying upon him. There, is a fimilar, or 
rather a worfe inftance *, in the more early times of 
the commonwealth. So deprav'd in private life 
were that peopl^» whom in their hiilories we fo much 
admire. I doubt not but they were really more 
virtuous daring the time of the two Triutnn)iratcry 
when they were tearing, their common country to 
pieces, and fpreading ilaughter and dcfolation over 
the face of the earth, merely for the choice of ty- 
rants f . 

Here, then, is a fuiHcient inducement to main« 
tain, with the utmoft Zeal, in every free (late, thofc 
forms and in^tutions by which liberty is fccurcd, 
the public good confulted, and the avaric<; or ambi- 
tion of particular men refhrain'd and punifh'd. No- 
thing does more honour to human nature, than to 
fee it fufceptible of fo noble a paffion ; as nothing can 
be a greater indication of meannefs of heart in any 
man, than to fee him devoid of it. A man who 
loves only himfclf, without regard to friendfliip or 
merit, is a deteAable monfler ; and a man, who is 
4)nly fufceptible of friendfhip, without public fpirit, 
or a regard to the community, is deficient in the 
mod materia] part of virtue. 

But this is a fubje£l which needs not be longer 
infilled on at prefent. There are enow of zealots on 

• W. lib. 8. cap. 18. 

\ Vjiigle corttre Ujligtcy Romains contre Romaini^ 

i^mbattants feulement f^ur It cboix dti Tyratiit Corneili.^^ 
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md oiSer ^le pftteciot oC^ fiiMk $:;K^. 7«Mt ^rt^ 
nc i ge £s am cais cr" (ic^r {Mnrc^dir fK^>e. Fir 
mj part, I fci!! iI«'&t<s Sc cs«^ f^cs! rf m>aicciHi$ 
BcxkxvkMi dual snd ; tlio^ perVxfs ^ t »dl ««r 
of f Kc ^ju B ^ s3C^kni:30fli itt evtrr pairC) . i» to j w ctowfe 
ear s£s! for d^ f«H»c. L«t ^^ (hct^Soix t:v^ tf' k 

DC pQBKJte, ITOBi tuc Wt^*Kt^ <:xx»«tikc« 19 Avir « 
IcAm of moden t oa wtdi nepvi »> tbc futk^ teo 
wludi our coassv b at pKicn: ^diriicd; at tSie tl^asir 
time« dot m« aUow not diis Rtodcr&nsMi ^^ aKit« tW 
indafby acti pa£»i wkh uKsck CY«tv iaittvhtti ia 
bound to pufK die jood of his conacrr. 



Taos s wlio dtlkcr atuck or dc!e»i! a mtnulkr m 
ibdi a gpremmeiit as oorss ^h«n« tiK «tmoi( iibcm 
is aCowM, always carry matttn to an «xti«ine^ ani 
axaggeratc his iccrit or demerit %itk itgaid to tilt 
pttUk. His esemies are tee to cKarfc luai wkk «kt 
greatell cmmnitiesv bodi in domeHic and fow%n hmk 
nagement ; and there is no Hieafinc& nor crimt* of 
which, in their account* he is fiot cmpahle. Umw^ 
ce&iy wars, ^^andaloos treaties, p^fn&on of pnb*^ 
lie treafttre» ^pietiTC taxes* evtnr kind of smI* 
adminiftration is afcribed lo hiou To agpaYntt ll» 
charge, his pernidoos coadn^ it is laid* will cai^ 
tend its baneful influence even to poftenty* by under* 
minii^ the beft conftitntiQn in the world* and di(i)N 
dering diat wife fyftem of laws, inftitutions and Ctt^ 
ftoms, by which oar anceftors, for fo many ctstu« 
Ties, have been fo happily governed. He is not only 

t loL i74s« 
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a iK'icked minifter in himfelfj but has removed every 
fecurity provided againil wicked miniflers for die fa* 
tme. 

On the other hand, the partizans of the xniniif'er 
make his panegyric nur as high as the accufation 
againft him» and celebrate his wife, fleady, and mo- 
derate conduct in every part of his adminiflration. 
The honour and intereft of the nation fupported 
abroad, public credit maintained at home, perfecu- 
tion reftrainM, fadion fubdu'd ; the merit of all 
thefe bleilings is afcrib'd folely to the minifler. At 
the fame time he crowns all his other merits, by a re- 
ligious care of the bffd conilitution in the world » 
which he has preferv*d inviolate in all its parts, and 
has tranfmitted entire, to be the happincfs and fccu- 
rity of Uie latell pofterity. 

'When this accufation and panegyric are received 
by the partizans of each part)*, no wonder they en- 
gender a moft extraordinary ferment on both {idcs^ 
and fill the whole nation with the moil violent anir- 
mofities. But I would fain perfuade thefe party-zca- 
lots, that there is a flat contradi6lion both in the ac- 
cufation and panegyric, and that it were impoflible for 
either of them to run fo high, were k not for tl 
contradi6lion. If our conftitution be really • ' 
mhle fiiBrUy the pride of Britain, the en<vy of our m 
. iourSf raised hy the labour offo many centuries^ reft, 
at the exfence of fo many miUionSy and ceme^**^ ^ ^> 
0p'of7{Jion of blood i 1 fay, if our conft> 

* Diffntatimi tf Mef^h Lo^Ul 
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any degree defer vc thefe ealogies, it woa'd never 
iiave fu/Fer'd a wicked and a weak minifler to govern 
triumphantly for a courfe of twenty years, when 
oppos'd by the greatcft geniufes of the nation, who 
exercis'd the utmoft liberty of tongue and pen, in 
parliament, and in their frequent appeals to the pe<^ 
pie. But, if the minifter be wicked and weak, to 
the degree fo flrenuoufly infilled on, the conftitution 
mufl be faulty in its original principles, and he can- 
not confilbntly be charg'd with undermining the bcft 
conftitiition of the world. A conftitution is only fo 
fir pood, as it provides a remedy againft mal-ad- 
iriiniilration ; and if the Brit'ijh conftitution, when in 
its grcateft vigour, and repaired by two fuch remarka- 
ble events, as the Re<volution and AcceJJiony where our 
ancient royal family was facrific'd to it ; if our con- 
ftitution, I fay, with fo great advantages, does not^ 
i!i fad, provide any fuch remedy, we are rather be* 
Ji >ldcn to any minifter who undermines it, and affords 
us an opportunity of eredling in its place a better 
conftitution. 

I wou'd make ufe of the fame topics to mode- 
rate the zeal of thofc who defend the minifter. h 
out- confiitutiou fo excellent ? Then a change of mini' 
ftry can be no fuch dreadful event ; fmce 'tis eilential 
to fuch a conftitution, in every miniftry, both to pre* 
ferve itfelf from violation, and to prevent all enor- 
mities in the adminiftration. Is our confiitution *verj 
^had? Then fo cxtraoKdinary a jealoufy and appre- 
hcnfion, on account of changes, is ill-plac'd; and a 
^an ftiould no more be anxiou5 in this cafe, than a 

hu(baQ4 
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ho/band, who had msxrj'd a wonmn: Srzm. "Od in-Vr 
fhould be watchfid to p e teucnr box iimifgf-rr. FiiiLir 
afiairs, in ibch a rmTttTtitfin tt, ini];& aKrrf.'.rlj p 9 
confbfioa, by whatnrtr Fi.ttoJi me? srif zzndiir^ . 
and the zeal offatriats b mack Ie& " wqii-rTny- jx. -nar 

cafe dian the parimrr aad fiih milEJm cf fMjjnffkerr^ 
The virtne and gcwd jwrrmnr-^ cc Ctfs sa<£ Ej^jc^^ 
are highly laudable ; bsc, to w joc ^urjj: « cjs rri2=r 



zeal fcnrc ? To noching, her to rjf ?g tiit nn.' pr- 
riod of the RowtoK gorcmiacBt; asd rrrcjrr j^ cctL* 
vulfions and dying agonies move rxuenf asd ^asmL 



I woxj^D not be aaderiood zo "Tf^rr., siar p;2Cjc 
affairs defenre no care and juzv zi z x k i at a£!. Va'ckM 
men be moderate and ccii£*ccr, tlicir ^^TV^* =^^ 
be admitted ; at leaft might be mmjr'd. Tiat cra«^ 
try-party might ftill afiert, that cv co&Skaboc, tio' 
excellent, will admit of nLiI-ac2iizLir:Lr^ca to a cer- 
tain degree ; and therefore, if tiie rair.raT be bad, 
^ds proper to oppofe him with a f^tabU degree of 
zeal. And, on the other hand, the aurt-farty rtjzy 
be allowed, upon the feppoEtioa that the minLier 
were good, to defend, and widi fome x/csd too, his 
adminifh^on. I would ouly perfoade men not to 
contend, as if they were fighting /r» oris {^ frcisj 
and change a good conflitution fnto a bad one, by 
^e violence of their fa^ons *. 

I HAVE 

♦ What cur author's opinion roas cf tbt fcamus minifitr beA: 
feinted at, may be learned from that ejfayy printed in the former 
tditions, under the Title of A charaftcr of Sir Robert Wa.- 
poLE. Jt ivai as follows : There never was a man, whof 
tions and charader have heeo more etmeftly an^ ^^f^ 
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I HAVE not here coiiiiJerM any thing that is 
penonal in the prefen: controverly. In the beft con- 

ftitution 

▼afled, thm tbofc of the prefent miniller, who, hiving go* 
vem'd a learn' d and free nation foi fo long a time, amidft 
fcch mighty oppofition, nniy make a lar^ library of \That 
has been wrote for and again (^ him, and is the fubjed oC 
above halt the paper that has been bloued in the nation 
within chefs twenty years. I \viih» for the honour of our 
ooontry, that any ore charaAer of him had been drawn 
with fuch hSg^-vK: and :K*K:r:is.'.\y, as to have fome credit 
with poilerlry, and to the.v, that our liberty has, once at 
leaft, been e.-nploy'd to good purpofe. I am only afraid off 
Calling in the former quality of judgment : But if it diould 
be Co, 'tis but one page mere thrown away, a.'ter an hnn:* 
dred thouiand, upcn the fame fubjec^, that luve perUh*d, 
and become ufekfs. In the mean time, I ihall flatter my- 
felf with the p!ea:ir; imagina:ion, that the following chiu 
riQer will be adopted by future hiilorians. 

Sia ROBERT 1f\4L POLE, prime miniiler of Crtjt 
Sr'tjt\ is a man of ability , not a genius ; good natur*d, 
not virtuous ; conftant, not magnanimous j moderate, nM 
equitable f. His virtues, in fome inilances, are free from 
the allay of thofe vices, which ufually accompany fuch vir- 
toes : He is a generous friend, without being a bitter enemy. 
His vices, in other inAances, are not compcnfated by thole 
virtues which are nearly allyM to them : His wane of enter* 
prife is not attended with frugality. The private charaAer 
of the man is better than the public : His virtues more than 
his vices : His fortune greater than his f.ime. With many 
good qualities he has incurred the public hatred : With good 
capacity he has not efcap'd ridicule. He would have been 
efteem'd more worthy ot his high Aation, havl he never 
pofTefs'd it ; and is better qualifyM for the fecond than for 
the firft place in any government. His miniilry has been 
more advantageous to his family than to the public, better 
for this age than for pofterity, and more pernicious by bad 

-f- MaJtrmtt in tki tx(ri:j\ cj fcyict, ntt ef^-iulic is "■pV' 
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ftitution of the world, where every man is reflrain'd 
by the moft rigid laws, 'tis eafy to difcover either 
the good or bad intentions of a miniilery and CO 
judge, whether his perfonal charadler deferves love 
or hatred. But fuch queftions are of little importance 
to the public, and lay thofe who employ their pens 
upon them, under a juil fufpicion either of malevo- 
lence or of flattery. 

piecedents than by real grievances. During hrs time trade 
has Houri(h*ci, liberty decUn'd, and learning gone to ruin. 
At I am a man, I love him ; as I am a fcholar, I hate him 9 
as I am a Sriton, I calmly wiih his fall. And were I a 
member of either bouie, I would give my vote for removing: 
him frofn«6t, Janut^% \ but fliould be glad ta fee him retire 
to Hougbton-Haii, to pafs the remander of hit days in ea/e 
and pleafur*. 

The MutJbor ii fleafiJ /• JSaJ, that after animofitlet are laid, 
and calumny bas ceas^d^ the H»boU nation abnofi have returned t§ 
the fame moderate Jintimentt with regard to tbit great man ; if 
they a/re n6» rather bmmm mere ftfoemrahle fo ^fsi, hy a very natu- 
ral tranfitiony from im extreme to another. The author would 
mf$op^fe theje humane fentiments towards the dead\ tho" be can" 
mt forbear ohferwngf that the mt paying more of our pubh'e dehtt 
mrasy at hinted in tbit eharaSer, a great, aid the otdy great^ 
mr§r im that long admin^atian^ 
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•Tiinnninnr. vif& wsk^ 3&£ft M%it dbdr ?«9: feic^ 
iii.!i!,'¥ ani jiiHfciiifi i» m*r o*^ libwr «tdte< VTVak 

aooi:^ we ie^ inu cj;»xc ife^ FvMlcs » 4&K9l>^ <iX w 
iae of tne ■ .u w mfc U> btr fo««ngn Wv^ «?^«t^ » 

rnoL JniT zras: ^ vn ^s m tstc » tiv.HU)i<>£ ; ru^ ^kk 
rant Ahbol !Hc£ lEgg^ ^Y :3fe;ir cci;jus^r^. 
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intereft, I chiefly underftand the fcnfe of the pub- 
lic advantage which is reap'd from government; 
along with the perfuafion, that the particular govern- 
ment, which is eftablifh'd, is equally advantageous 
with any. other that could ealily be fettled. When 
this opinion prevails among the generality of a ftate, 
or among thofe who have the force in their hands, 
it gives great fecurity to any government. 

Right is of two kinds, right to power, and 
right to PROPERTY. What prevalence opinion of 
the firfl kind has over mankind, may eaiily be ttnder- 
flood by tfbferving the attachment which all nations 
have to their ancient government, and even to thofe 
names which have had the fandion of antiquity. 
Antiquity always begets the opinion of right ; and 
whatever disadvantageous fentiments we may entertain 
of mankind^ they are always found to be prodigal 
both of blood and ^eafure in the maintenance of 
public ju^ce. This pailion we may denominate en- 
thufiafm, or we may give it what appellation we 
pleafe ; but a politician, who (hould overlook its in- 
fltience on human aiFairs, would prove himfclf to 
have but a very limited underflanding. There is, 
indeed, no particular, in which, at firfl fight, thci e 
may appear a greater contradidlion in the frame of 
the human mind than the prefent. When men ad in 
a fadion, they are apt, without any fhame or remorfe, 
to negled all the ties of honour and morality, in 
order to ferve their party ; and yet, when a fadion is 
formed upon a point of right or principle, there is no 
occaiion, where men difcover a greater o\>K\ti;x.cY , 
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and a more determio'd fenfe of judice and equity, ' 
The fame fecial difpofitioa of mankind is the caai« 
of both thefe contradi£loiy appearances. 

"T I s fufficiently underftood, that the opinion o( 
right to property is of the greateft moment in all 
matters of government. A noted author has made 
property the foundation of all government ; and mofb 
of our political writers feem inclined to follow him in 
that particular. This is carrying the matter too far ; 
bat flill it mud be own'd, that the opinion of right 
to property has a great influence in this fubje£t. 

Upon thefe three opinions, therefore, of public 
iMJereJI, of n'glf to fokctr^ and of right to property^ are 
all governments founded, and all authority of the few^ 
O'er the many. There are indeed other principles, 
which add force to thefe, and determine, limit, or 
alter their operation 5 fuch as filf -inter eft y fear^ and 
afe&ion : But dill we may adert, that thefe other prin« 
ciples can have no influence alone, but fuppofe the 
aiiteccd^^ntinduence of thofe opinions above-mention'd« 
They are, therefore, to be edeem'd the fecondary,. 
not the original principles of government. 

For, Jirft, as to felf-intercft^ by which I mean 
th^: expeftation of particular rewiirds, didin<^ from 
the general proteclion which we receive from govern- 
ment, 'tis evident, that the magillrate's authority 
mud be antecedently edablidi'd, oi", at lead, be hop'd 
for, in order to produce ^is expedlation. The 
hope of rcw-ird may augment the authority with 
regard to fomc particular perfons ; but can never give 

birth 



birth to it, with regard ta the public. Men naturally 
look for the greateft favours from their friends and 
acquaintance ; and therefore, the hopes of any con- 
iiderable number of the ftate, would never center ii» 
any particular fet of men, if thefe men had no other 
tide to magifhacy, and had no feparate influence ovec 
the opinions of mankind. The fame obfervation 
may be extende I to the other two principles of fiar 
and affeaion. No man would have any reafon to 
ftar the fury of a tyrant, if he had no authority over 
any but from fear ; iince, as a fingle man» his bodily 
force can reach but a fmall way, and whatever power 
he has beyond, muft be founded either on our owa 
opinion, or on the prefum'd opinion of others. And 
tho' qffeSiott to wifdom and virtue in a /c*vereign ex- 
tends very far, and has great influence ; yet he muil 
be antecedently fuppos'd inveited with a public cha- 
racter, otherwife the public efteem will ferve him in 
no ftead, nor will his virtue have any influence be- 
yond a narrow fphere. ' 

A Government may endure for feveral ages,, 
tho* the balance of power, and the balance of pro- 
perty do not agree. This chiefly happens, where any 
rank or order of the Hate has acquired a large ftiare of 
the property ; but, from the original conilitution of 
the government, has no ftiare of the power. Under 
what pretext would any individual of that order 
pretend to intermeddle in public afi^airs ? As men are 
commonly much attached 19 their ancient government, 
ir is not to be expelled, that the public would ever 
tuvour fuch ufurpatjons. But where tWovigitvsX eoT\i* 
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fUtution allows any fhare of power, tho' fmaD, 
to an order of men, who poiTefs a large ihare of the 
property, 'tis c%{y for them gradually to fbretch their 
authority, and bring the balance of power to com* 
cide with that of property. This has been the caft 
with the houfe of commons in Efjgland. 

Most writers, who have treated of the Bntijb 
government, have fappos'd, that as the houfe of 
commons reprefents all the commons of Great Britain ; 
f© its weight in the fcale is proportioned to the pro- 
perty and power of all whom it reprefents. But 
this principle muft not be received as abfolutely true. 
For though the people are apt to attach themfelvei 
more to the houfe of commons, than to any other 
member of the confutation ; that houfe being chofen 
by them as their reprefentatives, and as the public 
guardians of their liberty ; yet are there inflancet 
where the houfe, even when in oppoiidon to the 
crown, has not been followed by the people ; as we 
may particularly obferve of the tory houfe of com- 
mons in the reign of king William. Were the mem- 
bers of the houfe oblig'd to receive inftfudlions from 
their conftituents, like the Dutch deputies, this would 
entirely alter the cafe ; and, if fuch immenfc power 
and riches, as thofc of the whole commons of ^rr- 
tal?i, were brought into the fcale, *tis not eafy ta> 
conceive, that the crown could either influence that 
multitude of people, or withftand that overbalance 
of property. 'Tis true, the crown has great influ- 
ence over the coUedlive body of Britain in the elec-; 
tions of members ; but were this influence, which at 

prefent 



fvcfaic f» only" CMMd -once in fevoi yean, to be 
MBpl0jf*dr in Hin^yi^'Over oic p0opie to ovciy vpcv, 
k wovld ftoB be wofied ; md no ikill, popularity or 
conld Ibpport it I mnft, therefore, be of 
diat as dteratkni, in this puticnlary woald 
iatiodncr a total alteration in oqr go v er m ncnt, and 
wonld bott xednoe it to a pnve zepablic ; and, per- 
ki9e».t04iiepiiibfic of no inconvenient fonn. Par 
Ae*. *e paqik colkaed in a body, like die JE*. 
anavttibefy'be 4|nite nnfit for govemmcat* yet when 
di^peiftl ik ftudl bodies, they are more fafitcpdbk 
both of fcalbn and order ; the foice of popoUr cor- 
Rofa aad tides is, in a great neafnre, broke ; and the 
f b ik inteidtmay be poifaed with fone sethod and 
^aoBJanry. Bat *tis need]efstoreaibnany£uthc^coo- 
«B■l■lg4l famof gofcmment, which is neter likely 
to Imvb plnoe in BriimMt and which feeais not to be 
die^fai of any party amongft as. Let as cherifli and 
iaipw >f e oor ancient government as mach as poffiUe, 
widiORt encoara^ng a paifion for fuch dangerons 



I SHALL oondode this fabjed with obferving, 
that th^ prefent political controvcrfy, with regard to 
infirucfionsy is a very frivolous one, and can never be 
brought to any decifion, as it is managed by both 
parties.^ The country-party pretend not, that a 
member is abfolutely bound to follow inflructions, as 
an ambaflador or general is confined by his orden, 
and~that his vote is not to be received in the houfe, 
but fo far as it is conformable to them. The court- 
party, again, pretend not, that the (cu\^cc^x&^ 
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the people oaght to have no weight with each mem- 
ber ; much lefs that he ought to defpife the fentiments 
of thofe whom he reprefents^ and with whom he is 
more particularly connected. And if their fentiments 
be of weight, why ought they not to exprefs thefe 
fentiments ? The queftion, then, is only concerning 
the degrees of weight which ought to be placed on 
infb-uftions. But fuch is the nature of language, 
that 'tis impoflible for it to e;q>refs diflin^y thefe dif- 
ferent degrees ; and if men will carry on a contro- 
verfy on this head, it may well happen, that they 
diiFer^ia^eir language, and yet agree in their fenti- 
ments ; or differ in their fentiments, and yet agree in 
their language. BeHdes, how is it poiCble to fix thefe 
degrees, confidering the variety of afFain which come 
before the hoafe, and the variety of places which 
'members rq)refent ? Ought the inftru^ons of Twttitfs 
to have the fame weight as thofe of London ? Or in- 
flru^iions, with regard to the Conijention^ which re- 
fpedled jEqreign politics, to have the fame weight as 
thofe with regard to the excife^ which refpedled only 
our domeuic -affairs \ 
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Of Love and M a R R i a g l. 



I KNOW not whence it p^ocec4l^, that women 
are fo apt to taike amifs even* thing which i^ f:iiJ 
in difparagement of the married ft ate ; and aUv:\s 
confider % £MXyT upon matrimony as a rat}T upon 
themfelves. Do they mean, that they are the partie^ 
principally concemM, and that if a back ward ncf:* co 
enter into that ilate fhonld prevail in the worid, thry 
would be the greateft fufierers ? Or, arc they fcnfible, 
that l3&c idisfbrtnnes and mifcarriagef of the married 
ftate are owing more to their fex than to ours : I 
hope they do not intend to confefs cither of thefe two 
particalars, or to give fuch an advantage to their ad- 
verfaries, the men, as even to allow them to fufpeA ic. 

I HAVE often had thoughts of complying with 
this humour of the fair fex, and of writing a pane- 
gyric npon marriage : But, in looking nroiind for 
materials, they feem''d to be of fo mix'd a nature, 
that at the conclufion of my refledlions, 1 found that 
I was as much difpos*d to write a fat\T, which might 
be plac'd on the oppofite pages of the panegyric : 
And I am afraid, that as fatyr is, on moll occ^CvotiL^^ 
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thought to contain more truth thnn pancg}Tic, I 
iliould have done their caufe more harm than good 
by this expedient. To mifreprefcnt fa61s is what, I 
know, they will not require of me. I mull be more 
a friend to truth, than e\'en to them, where their 
intcrefts are oppofite. 

I SHALL tell the women what it is our fex com- 
plains of moft in the married (late ; and if they bt 
difposM to fatisfy us in this particular, all the other 
differences will eafily be accommodated. If I be not 
millaken, *tis their love of dominion which 15 the 
ground of the quarrel -, tho' 'tis very likely, that 
they will think it an unreafonable love of it in us, 
which makes us inilil fo much upon that point. 
However this may be, no paflion feems to have mor9 
influence on female minds, than this for power ; and 
there is a remarjcable infbmce in hiftory of its prevail- 
ing above another pafilon, which is the only one that 
can be fuppoi'd a proper counter-poife for it. We 
are told, that all the women in Scytbia once confpir'd 
againft the men, and kept the fecret fo well, that 
they executed their defign before they were fufpedled. 
They furpris'd the men in drink, or afleep j bound 
them all fall in chains ; and having call'd a folemn 
council of the whole fex, it was debated what expe- 
dient ihould be us'd to improve the prefent advan- 
tage, and prevent their falling again into flavery. 
To kill all the men did not feem to the relifli of an^ 
part of tlie afiembly, notwithilanding the injurica 
formerly received ; and tKey were afterwards picas*d 
to jsake a great merit of this lenity of theirs. It was, 

therefore 
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^erefore, agreed to put out the eyes of the whole 
male fex, and thereby refign in all future time the 
vanity which they could draw from their beauty, in 
order to fecure their authority. We muft no longer 
pretend to drefs and fhow, fay they ; but then we 
ihall be free from flavery. We (hall hear no more 
tender fighs ; but in return we fhall hear no more 
imperious commands. Love muft for ever leave us ; 
but he will carry fubjedion along with him. 

'T 1 s regarded by fome as an unlucky circumftance, 
fince the women were refolved to maim the men, and 
deprive them of fome of their fcnfes, in order to ren- 
der them humble and dependent, that the fenfe of 
hearing could not feive their purpofe, fmce 'tis pro- 
bable the females would rather have attacked that 
than the fight : And I think it is agreed among the 
learned, that, in a married ftate, 'tis not near To 
great an inconvenience to lofe the former fenfe as the 
latter. However this may be, we are told, by mo- 
dem anecdotes, that fome of the Scythian women did 
fecreily fpare their hufl)ands eyes ; prefuming, I fup- 
pofe, that they could govern them ai> well by means 
of that fenfe as without it. But fo incorrigible and 
iRtradlable were thefe men, that tlicir wives v. ere all 
ol.lig'd, in a few years, as their youth and beauty 
<iccay'd, to imitate the example of their fiflcrs ; 
which it was no difficult matter to do in a ftatc where 
the female fex had once got the fup'jxiority. 



'J I I KNOW not if our Scoitijh LaJieb dciive any 
fegof this humour irom tlieir Scjthian aivcclVox?. \ 
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male, altho' they were oblig'd to be infeparaUle com- 
panions. And fo great was the harmony and hap- 
pinefs flowing from it, that the Androgynes (for fo 
Fiato calls them) or Men-Women, became infolent 
upon their profperity, and rebelPd againfl the Gods. 
To punifli them for this temerity, Jupiter could con- 
trive no better expedient, than to divorce the male- 
part from the female, and make two imperfedl beings 
of the compomid, which was before {o perfedt. Hence 
the origin of men and women, as diflindl creatures. 
But notwithftanding this divifion, fo lively is oar re- 
membrance of the happinefs which we enjoy 'd in our 
primaeval ftate, that we are never at reft in this iitua> 
tkm ; but each of thefe halves is continually fearching 
[ thro^ the whole fpecies to find the other half, which 
V was broken from it : And when they meet, they join 
] again with the greateft fondnefs and fympathy. But 
j it often happens, that they are miflaken in this parti- 
colir ; that they take for their half what no way cor- 
refponds to them ; and that the parts do not meet nor 
join in with each other, as is ufual in fradlures. In 
this cafe the union is foon difTolv'd, and each part is 
fct loofe again to hunt for its loft half, joining itfclf 
to every one whom it meets, by way of trial, and 
enjoying no reft, till its perfedt fympathy with its 
parmer (hews, that it has at laft been fuccefsful in its 
endeavours. 

W E R E I difpos'd to carry on this fiftion of P/afo^ 
which accounts for the mutual love betwixt the fexes 
in fo agreeable a manner, I would do it by the fol- 
lowing allegory. 

D 2 ^Hi.Ta 
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When Jupitsr had feparated the male from the 
female, and had quell'd their pride and ambition by 
fo fevere an operation, he could not but repent him 
of the cruelty of his vengeance, and take compaf- 
fion on poor mortals, who were now become incapa- 
ble of any repofe or tranquillity. Such cravings, 
fuch anxieties, fuch neceiTities arofe, as made them 
curfe their creation, and think exiftence itfelf a pu- 
niihment. In vain had they rccourfe to every other 
occupation and amufcmcnt. In vain did they fcek 
after every pleafure of fenfe, and every refinement of 
reafon. Nothing could fill that void, which they 
felt in their hc.irts, or fupply the lofs of their part- 
ner, who was fo fatally feparated from them. To re- 
medy this diforder, "and to bellow fome comfort, at 
Icaft, on human race in their foilorn iltuation, Ju^ 
J Iter fent down Lovi: and Hvmen to coUedl the 
broken halves of hum:m kind, and piece them toge- 
ilier, in the beft manner poffible. Thefe two deities 
found fuch a prompt difpofition in mankind to unite 
again in their primitive (late, that they proceeded on 
tliclr woik with wonderful fucccfs for fome time; 
till at la ft, from many unlucky accidents, difleniion 
arofe betwixt them. The chief counfellor and fa- 
vourite of Kyir.en was Care, who was continually 
filling his patron's head with profpc<5ls of futurity ; 
a fettlement, family, children, fcrvants ; fo that 
little elfe was regarded in all the matches they made. 
On the other hand, Lc<ve had chofen Pleasure for 
his favourite, who was as pernicious a counfellor as 
Xhc other, and v/ould never allow Lo've to look be- 
yond 
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yond the prefent momentary gratification, or the fa- 
tisfying of the prevailing inclination. Thefe two fa- 
vourites became, in a little time, irreconcileable ene- 
mies, and made it their chief buiinefs to undermine 
each other in all their undertakings. No fooner had 
Lo^e fix'd upon two halves, which he was cementing 
together, and forming to a clofe union, but Care in- 
linuates himfelf, and bringing Hymen along with him, 
diffolves the union prodilc'd by LQ<vey and joins each 
half to fome other half, which he had provided for 
it. To be reveng'd of this, Pleafure creeps in upon 
a pair already join'd by Hyrnen ; and calling Lo*ve. to 
his afliflance, they under-hand contrive to join each 
half by fecrct links, to halves, which Hy?nen w as 
whdly unacquainted with. It v/as not long before 
this quarrel was felt in its pernicious confequences ; 
and fuch complaints arofe before the throne of yu- 
fiter^ that he was obliged to fummon the offending 
parties to appear before him, in order to give an ac- 
count of their proceedings. After hearing the plead- 
ings on both fides, he ordered an immediate recon- 
cilement betwixt Lo^e and Hymens as the only expe- 
dient for giving happinefs to manlcind : And that he 
might be fure this reconcilement ftiould be durable, 
he laid his ftridl injundions on them never to join any 
halves without confulting their favourites Care and 
Pleafure, and obtaining the confent of both to the 
conjunftion. Where this order is flri^fLly obferv'd, 
the Androgyne is perfcdly reilor'd, and human race 
ciijoy the fame happinefs as in their primaeval flate. 
The feam is fcarcc perceived that joins the two beings' 
togetlier ; but both of them combine to form one per- 
fect and happy creature. 
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TH £ R £ is nothing which I wonld reccnmneed • 
more camefily to my female readers than the 
fiudy of hiAor\', as an occupation, of all others, the 
bed fuited both to their fex and edccadon; rnvck 
ciorc inilmflive than their ordinary books of amnfe- 
\i.cTXy and more entertaining than thofe ferioos com- 
p('f.tions, which are nfoally to be fbond in their dofets. 
Among other important truths, which they may leam 
from hillory, they may be inform^ of two particu- 
lars, the knowledge of which may contnbate very 
mrdi to their qaier and repofe ; Thiit our fex, as well 
as theirs, are far from being fuch perfeft creatures as 
they are apt to imagine, and, 7hat Love is not the 
only pailion^ which governs the male-world, but is 
ofien overcome by avarice, ambition, vanity, and 
a thoufand other paffions. Whether they be the falfe 
reprefentations of mankind in thofe t^^o particulars, 
which endear romances and novels fo much to the fair 
fex, I know not ; but muft confefs, that I am forty to 
fee them have fuch an averiion to matter of fa£l, and 
fuch an appetite for falfhood. I remember I was once ' 
defired by a young beauty, for whom I had fbme pa& '^ 
£on, to fend her fome novels and romances for her 
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B u T I know not whence it comes, that I have 
been thus fcduc'd into a kind of raillery againft the 
ladies: Unlefs, perhaps, it proceed from the fame 
c lufe, w hich makei the pcrfon, who is the favourite 
of the company, be often the objed of their good- 
natur'd jells and pleafantries. We are pleasM to 
addrcfs ourfelvcs after any manner to one, who is 
agreeable to us ; and, at the fame time, prefume, 
that nothing will be taken amifs by a perfon, who is 
fecurc of the good opinion and afFedlions of every one 
prefcnt. I (hall now proceed to handle my fubjed 
more fcrioufly, and fhall point out the many advan- 
tages, which flow from the fludy of hiftory, and fhew 
liow well fuited it is to every one, but particularly to 
thofe who are debarred the feverer fludies, by the 
tendernefs of their complexion, and the weaknefs of - 
their education. The advantages found in hiftory 
fecm to be of three kinds, as it amufes the fancy, as 
it improves the underftanding, and as it ftrengthens 
virtue. 

In reality, what more agreeable entertainment to 
the mind, than to be tranfported into the remoteft 
ages of the world, and to obferve hunqm fociety, in 
its infancy, making the firft faint effays towards the 
arts and fciences : 'J^o fee the policy of gjoyernment, 
and the civility of converfation refining by' degrees, 
and every thing which is ornamental to human life ad- 
vancing towards its perfedion. To remark the rife, 
progrefs, 4ecleniion and final extindlion of the mo(t 

.flourilh- 
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flouriihing empires : The virtues, which contributed 
to their greatnefs ; and the vices, which drew on 
their ruin. In fhort, to fee all human race, from 
the beginning of time, pafs, as it were, in review 
before us ; appearing in their true colours, without 
any of thofe difguifes, which, during their life-time, 
fo much perplex'd the judgment of the beholders. 
What fpedacle can be imagined fo magnificent, fo 
various, fo interefting ? What amufement, either of 
the fenfes or imagination, can be compared with it ? 
Shall thofe trifling paftimes, which engrofs fo much 
of our time, be preferred as more fatisfadlory, and 
more fit to engage our attention ? How perverfe muft 
that tafte be, which is capable of fo wrong a choice 
•f pleafures ? 

But hiftory is a moft improving part of know^ 
ledge, as well as an agreeable amufement ; and a 
great part of what we commonly call Eruditiony and 
value fo highly, is nothing but an acquaintance with 
hiflorical fafts. An extenfive knowledge of this 
kind, belongs to men of letters ; but 1 muft think it 
an unpardonable ignorance in perfons of whatever fex 
or condition, not to be acquainted with the hiftory 
of their own country, along with the hiftories of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. A woman niay behave her- 
felf with good manners, and have even fome vi- 
vacity in her turn of wit ; but where her mind is 
fo unfurnifli'd, 'tis impoflible her cqnverfation can 
afibrd any entertainment to men of fenfe and re- 
flexion. 

» 
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I MUST add. That hiilory is not only a valuablf 
part of knowledge, but opens the door to many 
other parts, and affords materials to moft of 
the fciences. And indeed, if we coniider the fhort- 
nefs of human life, and our limited knowledge, even 
of what pafTes in our own time, we muit be fenfible^ 
that we fhould be for ever children in underfianding> 
were it not for this invention, which extends our ex- 
perience to all paH ages, and to the mofl diHant na» 
tions ; making them contribute as much to our im- 
provement in wifdom, as if they had aflually lain 
under our obfervation. A man acquainted with hiilory 
' may, in fome refpeA, be faid to have lived from the 
beginning of the world, and to have been making 
continual additions to his ftock of knowledge in 
every century ► 

There is alfo an advantage in that experience 
which is acquir'd by hiftory^ above what is leam'd 
by the pradice of the world, that it brings us ac- 
quainted with human affairs, without diminifhing in 
the leaft from the moft delicate fentiments of virtue. 
And, to tell the truth, I know not any ftudy or oc- 
cupation fo unexceptionable as hiftory in this particu- 
lar. Poets can paint virtue in the moft charming co- 
lours ; but, as they addrefs themfelves entirely to the 
paiTions, they often become advocates for vice. Even 
philofophers are apt to bewilder themfelves in the fub- 
tilty of their fpeculations ; and we have fcen fome 
go fo far as to deny the reality of all moral diftinc* , 

tions. 
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tions. But I think it a remark worthy the atten- 
tion of the fpecolative, that the hillorians have 
been, almoft without exception, the true friends of 
yiitue, and have always reprcfentcd it in its proper 
colours, however they may have err'd in their jud;;- 
ments of particular perfons. Machia*vel \i\m^f\( ^\(' 
covers a true fentiment of virtue in. his hiftory of 
Florence. When he talks as a Po/i/icniHy in his gene, 
ral reafonings, he confiders poifoning, aHairmatiun 
and perjury as lawful arts of power ; but when he 
ipeaks as an Htfiorian, in his particular narrations, he 
ihews fo keen an indignation againll vice, and fo warm 
an approbation of virtue, in many paHa^^cs, that 1 
could not forbear applying to him that remark of //y- 
race. That if you chafe away nature, tliouj;h with 
never fo great indignity, (he will always return upon 
you. Nor is this combination of hillorians in fa< 
vour of virtue at all didicult to be accounted for. 
When a man of bufmcfs enters into life and adion, 
he is more apt to confider the characters of men, as 
they have re'ation to his interell, tlian as they Hand 
in themfelves j.and has hib judgment warp'd on every 
occailon by the violence of his paflion. Wiicn a phi- 
lofopher contemplates cliaradlers and mnnnt-rs in his 
clofet, the general abllrad view of the ohjcCtD leaves 
the. mind fo cold and unmcv'd, that the fcntiments of 
nature have no room to play, and he fcarce feels the 
difference betwixt vice and virtue, lliilory keeps 
in a juft medium betwixt thefe extremes, and places 
the objects in their true point of view. 'Die writers 
of hiftory, as well as the readers, arc fufliciently ih- 

D 6 tcrclled. 
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terefted in the characters and events, to have a 
lively fentiment of blame or praife ; and, at the (ainc 
time, have no particular intereft or concern to per- 
vert their judgment. 

Vera voces turn demum feSore ah /«r# 
Eliciutitur. Lucret. 
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Of tbe I X D E ? r y r I ?: c V 
Pa X L I A 3'^ z N r- 



IHAVE fecu-rtiv t:';rr\L 1= t'~--'Z "-i 
condod of :Jis .-.-i -r ini .;. - ■• t in-.t-.. ::.:: ::.* 
fbnncr are com zxcly 'il- a/ "-— - j i - i i i-rr iz ;i' ri 
cofiTcrfatioc, ectc i^t *:: n^ii :: :.!:-. -. , izl 
tLo' Eor. per^Lip^ . zirr: : '- .": ;- ~ : '. i : :' : : - • :* : r". . 
vet more able ro 'jcar ccr.n !.::.;- v.^-. :-; irir ; 
Hi ho are ape •(? £y cc: ^ro:i m;" ^J":-- :-. i^i :: re- 
gard one as a merccTiiry iz:l^.:r.z r':'.:-"^. .: "1".^ ar- 
gues ivich anv cooln^-^ zni mrirfil.r . :r iriixif 
ar.v corxfiEoEi :o :ie:r iiv;~"iri:f. Tr : '.• i :\.zr, 
which, I believe, ever.- z-t my >»i"* :'^\:' 1. .-/r.o 
has been mach in CGr-.7i~:c • .. >. . ri tt ' :. : .1 j - j i : 1 5 
have been difcufi'd ; ihcjrr-, ^''t cr.c :r "i :'ii rsi- 
fon of this diference. ever/ rirr-- v. ;>*i Lj 1-: :o 
aJign a difTercr.: one. Ge-:li~e- :- :>.e C 7; .'.. t 
will alcribe it to the ver.- 11.1: -re •::' :J:e:r rir:- , which, 
being founded on public i":i:::, a::i i ze-' for :he c:n- 
flitution, cannot ealV.y eniure !uch Joclrincf, as are 
of pernicious ccr.ier-ience to liberty. The 001: r- 
tiers, on the other har.d, will be .ip: to put us in :iii::d 
of the clown mention'd bv lord Shjt'yiww " A 
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clown, fays that * excellent author, once took m 
fancy to hear the LiUiu difputes of doctors at in 
univcHity. He was afk^d what pleafure he could 
take in viewing fuch combatants, when he could 
never know fo much, as which of the parties had 

" the better." For that matter, reply'd the clown, 
I an t fuch a foci neither, hut I can fee "Mho's the firfi 
that puts father into a paffion. Nature herfelf dic- 

*' tated this lefTon to the clown, that he who had the 
better of the argument would be eafy and well>ha- 
mour'd : But he who was unable to fupport his 
caufe by reafon, would naturally lofe his temper^ 
and grow violent.'* 









I 



To which of thefe reafons fhall we adhere ? To 
neither of them, in my opinion ; unlefs we have a 
mind to inliil ourfelves, and become zealots in either 
party. I believe I can aiSgn the reafon of this dif- 
ferent conduft of the two parties, without ofr'ending, 
cither. The country party are plainly moil popular at 
prefent, and, perhaps, have been fo in mod adinini- 
fbrations : So that, being accuftom'd to prevail in 
company, they cannot endure to hear their opinions 
controverted, but are as conEJent on the public fa- 
vour, as if they were fupported in all their fentimcnts 
by the moft infallible demonftration. I'he courtiers, 
on the other hand, are commonly fo run down by 
popular talkers, that if you fpeak to them with 
.any moderation, or make them the fmalleft concef- 
lions, they think themfelves extremely beholden to 
you, and are apt to return the favour by a like mo- 

* MifceUaneotu Refledions^ p. 107. 
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I AM led into this train of refledion, by confi- 
dering feme papers wrote upon that grand topic of 
court -influence y and parliamentary dependence ^ where, in 
my humble opinion, the country party, beiides vehe- 
mence and fatyre, fhew too rigid an inflexibility, and 
too great a jealoufy of making conceflions to their 
adverfaries. Their reafonings lofe their force, by be- 
ing carry 'd too far ; and the popularity of their opi- 
nions has feduc'd them to negledt, in fome meafure, 
their juftnefs and folidity. The following reafomng 
will, 1 hope, ferve to jullify me in this opinion. 

Political writers have eftablifli'd it as a maxim. 
That in contriving any fyftem of government, and 
fixing the feveral checks and controuls of the confli- 
tution, every man ought to be fuppos'd a knah>e, and 
to have no other end, in all his adtions, but private 
intereft. By this intereft we muft govern him, and, 
by means of it, make him co-operate to public good, 
notwithflanding his infatiable avarice and ambition. 
Without this, fay they, we fhall in vain boaft of the 
advantages of any conflitution, and fhall find, in the. 

end, that we have no.fecurity for our liberties or 
pofTeflions, except the good-will of our rulers ; that 
is, we fliall have no fecurity at all. 

'Tis therefore a juft/o////f^/ maxim. That enjery 
man muft be fuppos'd a kna've : Though, at the fame, 
time, it appears fomewhat flrange, that a maxim 
fhould be true in politics, which is falfc in /a^. . 
But to fatisfy us on this head, we may confider, that 

men 
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men are generally more honed in their pri vr.tc than 
in their public charadler, and will j»o mtit - I'jrj^flu 
to fenrc a party, than when their O'An priv-* : ir.f'T'-ft 
is alone concerned. Honour is a great c cck upon 
mankind : But where a confidcrablc bodv of ir.cn 
altogether, this check is, in a great m':.':r'', rr- 
mov'd ; fince a man is furc to be approvM of bv \\\ 
own-party, for what promot'.'S the co:ninon int'-rf^, 
and he foon learns to dcfj ifc the d ;:.-.'/ur> of \\\% 
adverfaries. To which we may r.cld, :'.; t w;zr/ ff,i.r: 
or fenate is determined by the n.sjoriry; To ti.ar, if 
felf-intereil iRfluenccs only th^ rrSyy.ty^ 'a» it w;il 
always do) the v^ hole fenatc fol ! ov. s tr o : ! :. r*x t r.* » 
of this feparate intercft, and ac*.-. r.i'f '.'. 'f.r.*^,'.d 
not one member, who had any TZ'n;Ji u, ;;.Mi^ In- 
tereft and liberty. 

When there offers, thcrcfcrf, to o :r ccr. fsrf, ar/j 
examination, any plan of gr-vcrr.rr.?',*, t*:/. w ir.a- 
ginary, where the power is (iii^ri:.-*:.-; jrr.'/; v f-- /c.-al 
courts, and feveral orders of rr.^r., v,c f. '. /•! ?i!w^, « 
con£der the private inrere": o: ';-.!. '.%'■, i.' 'r-'S 
order ; and, if we ffr.!, r\'t, ../ :. ': './.. :' ., :. ..'/.-. '/f 
lhe"pov.er, the ■;:'.:■ ,^ '.■*..::■/ -' . » - '* 
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have been iriieke^ For this b a&ttil'.y 
with the &-;.*.;:^' cosiVlnitioii. The fltxrc a 
allotted by oar co^;:iitioB to the hoofe ^ 
lEOnj ii ib great, that it atfoliitdy c 
other pans of the govemrcent. The kiag'is I 
tive poner U p'^mlv no proper check to it. Fof^ 
the king has a negative in the pat-iig 
yet this, in faA, ii efteem'a of lb little iriomcot, 'M 
whatever is voted by die two houfes, is ilwars 6 
to be prif^'d into a law, and the royal xiScat it 
belter than a mere forni. The principal VL-eight 
tiic crc'.vn lies in the executive poivcr. But befid 
(bat tlie cxccative power, in eveiy gorcrnracBt, 
alui 
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Indepehdincy (^ Parliament. Cf 

Itogether fubordinate to the legiflative ; betides this, 
'. fay, the exercife of this power requires an immenfe 
ocpence, and the commons have afium^d to them- 
elves the fole power of difpofing of public money. 
\^*N eafy, therefore, would it be for that houfe to 
vreft from the crown all thefe powers, one after ano- 
ther, by making every grant of money conditional, 
and choofing their time fo well, that their refufal 
of fubfidies (hou'^d only diftrcfs the government, with- 
out giving foreign powers any advantage over us ? 
Did the houfe of commons depend in the fame man- 
ner on the king, and had none of the members any 
property but from his gift, would not he coHunand 
all their refolutions, and be from that moment abfo- 
liite ? As to the houfe of lords, they are a very 
powerful fupport to the crown as long as they are, ia 
their turn, fupported by it ; but both experience 
and reafon ihcw us, that they have no force nor au- 
thority fufficient to maintain themfelvcs alone, with- 
out fuch fupport. 

How, therefore, Ihall we folve this paradox? 
And by what means is this member of our conftitu- 
tion confined witliin the proper limits ; fmce, from our 
very conftitution, it mufl neceflarily have as much 
power as it demands, and can only be confin'd by 
itfclf ? How is this confiftent with our Conftant ex- 
perience of human nature? I anfwer. That the in- 
tcreft of the body ir. here rcftrain'd by the intercft of 
the individuals, and that the houfe of commons 
ftrctches not its power, becaufe fuch an ufurpation 

would be contrary to tho intereft of the majority of 

its 
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its members. The crown has (o many ofnces at its 
difpofal. that, when aiTifted by the honeft and diiin- 
terefted part of the houfe, it will always command 
the refolutions of the whole ; fo far at leaft, as to 
preferve the ancient conftitution from danger. Wc 
may, therefore, give to this influence what name wc 
pleafe ; we may call it by the invidious appellations 
of corruption and dependence', but fome degree and 
fome kind of it are infeparable from the very nature 
of the conflitution, and necefTary to the prefervation 
of our mix'd government. 

Instead then of a/Terting * abfolutely» that , 
the dependence of parliament, in every degree, is 
an infringement of Britijh liberty, the country- 
party had better have made fome conceiHons to 
their adverfaries, and have only examined what was 
the proper degree of this dependence, beyond 
which it became dangerous to liberty. But fuck 
a moderation is not to be expedled of party-men 
of any kind. After a concefTion of this nature, all 
declamation mull be abandoned ; and a ferious calm 
enquiry into the proper degree of court-influence, 
and parliamentary dependence would have been ex- 
pelled by the readers. And tho' the advantage, in 
fuch a controverfy, might pofTibly remain to the 
country -party ; yet the vidlory would not have been 
fo complcat as they wifh for, nor would a true pa- 
triot have given an entire loofe to his zeal, for fear 
of running matters into a contrary extreme, by di- 

♦ See Dijfertation on Parties, throughout. 

minifhing 
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ininiihing,too * far the influence of the crown. *Twas, 
therefore, thought bed: to deny, that this extreme 
could ever be dangerous to the conititution, or that 
the crown could ever have too little influence over 
members of parliament. 

All queftions concerning the proper medium be- 
twixt any two extremes are very difficult to be decided ; 
bodi becaufe it is difficult to find <it-cr^j proper to fix 
this medium, and becaufe the good and ill, in fuch 
cafes, run fo gradually into each other, as even to 
render our fentiments doubtful and uncertain. But 
there is a peculiar difficulty in the prefcnt cafe, which 
would -em barrafs the moft knowing and moft impar- 
tial examiner. The power of the crown is always 
lodg'd in a fingle perfon, either king or minifter ; 
and as this perfon may have either a greater or lefs 
degree of ambition, capacity, courage, popularity or 
fortune, the power, which is too great in one hand, 
may become too little in another. In pure republics, 
where the power is diftributed among feveral aflem- 
blies or fenates, the checks and controuls are more 
regular in their operation ; becaufe the members of 
fuch numerous afTemblies may be prefum'd to be al- 

• By that influence of the crown, which I would juftify, I 
mean only, that arifmg from the ofHccs and lionours which 
are at the difpofal of the crown. As to private bn'lcry, it 
may be confider'd in the fame light as the praftice of em- 
ploying fpies, which is fcarce juAifiablc in a g©od minifter, 
and is infamous in a bad one : But to be a fpy, or to be cor- 
rupted, is always infamous under all miniftries, and is to be 
regarded as a fliamelefs proftitution. Polybiits juftly efteems 
the pecuniary influence of the fcnate and cenfors to be one 
of the regular and conftitutional weights, which preferv'd 
the balance of the Roman government. Lib. 6. cap. 1 5. 
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ways nearly equal in capacity and virtue ; and ^tis 
only their number, riches, or authority, which entef 
into confideration. But a limited monarchy admits 
not of any fuch (lability ; nor is it poflible to aflign 
to the crown fuch a determinate degree of power, as 
will, in every hand, form a proper counter-balance 
to the other parts of the conftitution. This is an un- 
avoidable difadvantage, among the many aavantages* 
attending that fpecies of government. 
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ESSAY IX. 

Whether the British Govern* 
M E N T inclines more to Abso- 
lute Monarchy, or to a 
Republic. 



IT affords a violent prejadice againil almoft every 
art and fcience, that no prudent man, however 
fore of his principles, dares prophefy concerning any 
event, or foretell the remote confeqaences of things. 
A phyfidan will not venture to pronounce concerning 
the condition of his patient a fortnight or month 
after : And ftill lefs dares a politician foretell the 
fitnation of public affairs a few years hence. Harring* 
t9H thought himfelf fo fure of his general principle, 
^hai the balance of potver depends on that of property^ 
that he ventur'^d to pronounce it impoifible ever to 
re-eHablifh monarchy in England: But his book was 
fcarce publifh'd when the king was reflor'd ; and we 
fee that monarchy has ever flnce fubfifled upon the 
fame footing as before. Notv^ithilanding this un- 
lucky example, I will venture to examine a very im- 
portant queftion, liz.. Whether the Britilh govern^ 
ment inclines more to abfolute monarchy y or to a repub' 
lie } and in nvhicb of thefe t^wo [pedes of government it 

1 IMlU 
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<iLv7/ moft probably terminate ? As there feems not to be 
any great danger of a, fudden revolution either way, 
I fhall at lead efcape the fhame attending my teme- 
rity, if I fhould be found to have been miftaken. 

Those who affert, That the balance of our go- 
vernment inclines tov^^ards abfolute monarchy, may 
fupport their opinion by the following reafons. That 
property lias a great influence on pov/er cannot poffi- 
bly be denied ; but yet the general maxim, That tbt 
kahvice of the one depends upon the balance of the other, 
mnll be receiv'd with fcvcral limitations. 'Tis 
evident, that much lefs property in a finglc hand 
will be able to counter-balance a greater property la 
feveral hands ; not only becaufe it is difficult to make 
many pcrfons combine in the fame views and mea- 
fures ; but alfo becaufe property, when united, caufes 
much greater dependence, than the fame property, 
when difpcrs'd. An hundred perfons, of looo/. a 
year a-piece, can confume all their income, and no 
body fhall ever be the better for them, except their 
fervants and tradefmen, who juftly regard their pro- 
fits as the produft of their own labour. But a man 
poficfs'd of ioo,coo/. a year, if he has either any 
generofity, or any cunning, mr.y create a great de- 
pendence by obligations, and fiill a greater by cx- 
pcdlations. Hence we may oblerve, that in all free go- 
vernments any fubjecl exorbitantly rich has always 
created a jealoufy, even tho' his riches bore no manner 
of proportion to the riches of the flate. Crajfus*s for- 
tune, if 1 remember well, amounted only to about * fix- 

• As intereft in Rome was higher than with us, this might 
yield above ioo,«oo /. a year. 

teen 
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ccn hundred thoufand pound in our money; and yi-t 
ve find, that, the' his genius was nothing cxtraoi . 
linary, he was able, by means of his richc* alone, to 
rountcr-balancc, during his life-time, the power nf 
Pompey as well as of Caifar, who aftcr>vards became 
tnafter of the world. The wealth of the HitMcit 
made them mailers of Florence ; tho', 'tis probaljjc, it 
was very inconfiderable, compared to the united pro 
perty of that opulent republic. 

These confiderations are apt to make one en 
tertain a very magnificent idea of the Britijh fpirit 
md love of liberty ; fince we could maintain our 
free government, during fo many centuricb, again fl 
our fovereigns, who, befides the po^-er and dignity 
and majefty of the crown, have always been poflcfi/d 
of much more property, than any fuhjcfl has cvci 
enjoyed in any commonwealth. But it may be faid, 
that this fpirit, however great, will ne\'er be able to 
fapport itfelf againfl that immenfe property, which is 
now lodg'd in the king, and which is Hill increafmg. 
Upon a moderate computation, there are near three 
millions at the difpofal of the crown, 'i'he civil 
lift amounts to near a million ; the collection of 
all taxes to another million ; and the employment:. 
in the army and navy, along with ccclefiaftical pre- 
ferments, to above a third million : An enormous 
fum, and what may fairly be computed to be more 
than a thirtieth part of the whole income and la- 
bour of the kingdom. When we add to this im- 
menfe property, the increafmg luxury of the nation, 
oar pronenefs to corruption, along with the great 
Vol. I. E ij^oviw 
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power and prerogatives of the crown, and d 
mand of fuch numerous military forces, thex 
one but muft dcfpair of being able, without < 
dinary efforts, to fupport our free govemmei 
longer under all thefe difadvantages. 

O N the other hand, thofe who maintain, i 
byafs of the Britijh government leans towar 
public, may fupport their opinion by very { 
arguments. It may be faid, that tho* t 
menfe property in the crown, be join'd to ' t 
nity of £rft magiitrate, and to many otfac 
powers and prerogatives, which fliould natuca 
it a greater influence ; yet it really becomes \\ 
gerous to liberty upon that very account. 
Britain a republic, and were any private mi 
fefs'd of a revenve* a third, or even a tenth 
large as that of the crown, he would very ju 
cite jealoufy ; becaufe he would infallibly hai 
authority in the government ; And fuch an ii 
authority, not avow'd by the laws, is alwaj 
dangerous than a much greater authority^ v 
derived from them. A * man poiTefs'd of 
power, can fet no bounds to his pretenfior 
partizans have liberty to hope for every thinj 
favour : His enemies provoke his ambition 
with his fears, by the violence of their opp 
And the government being thrown into a f 

^ On ne monte jamais Ji haut fue quand on nef^itpat 
laid Cromwell to the prefident de Bellievre, 

De Rstz*$ Mei 
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fuch a violent government cannot long fubfif 
fhall, at lad, after infinite convuIAons and civil 
find repofe in abfolute monarchy, which it i 
have been happier for us to have eftabliih'd j 
ably from the beginning. Abfolute monarchy, i 
fore, is the eafied death, the true Euthanafia c 
Britijh conftitution. 

Thus, if we have teafon to be more jealc 
monarchy, becanfe the danger is more imminent 
that quarter ; we have alfo reafon to be more jc 
of popular government, becaufe that tlanger is 
terrible. This may teach us a leiTon of model 
in all our politioal controverfiea. 
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. tne bind of death may be preftmbk W feaotW, it 
(i^ay be enquir'd, whether it be BMrcdkfijtU^ fariSm 
\^iii^ coDllitudon to terminate la K | nyy ||i |w r fiB 
tj^nt. Of in abfolute mouarchy f Hbk I'wOmU it- 
MJare Trankly, that tho' liberty be ui£iuta|f p tic ft rtMa 
rtf) ilavery, in alnioft cv^ry csfAi yet I Ihoirid much 
liather with to fee an abfolute moamb thin a rapob- 
\ Sc in this idand. For, let us cDnfider,,wlut kind of 
Kpublk we have re^lbi) to c^tped. The qotftioB u 
I ipot concerning any fipc iinBgiury repabli^ wUdt 
f man may fonn 3 plan of in hit dofeL Tlja^ 
I no doubt, but a popular govenuBOit tety briDn^ 
inM more pei-fe£l than abfoluce nuHurchr, or even 
our prefent conllitation. But what nalon hava 
o expeft that any fncli govenunent will wrtw be 
lablilh'd in Britain, upon the diJIblntion of our 
nonarchy ? If any fingle perfon kcqnire power enongk 
jlo take our conllttution to piece, and pot it )^ x-neW( 
'lie is real!/ an abfolute monarch ; and we hVK had 
IbtAdy an inftance of thia kind, fofficient to connnce 
'^'l|iit hA > perfbn will never rcfign hit power, or 
4***>^'* aaj free gsremiBent^ Marten, therefbrer 
' ifc^ be trnfcd to their natural ^rtip^^i an d opcra- 
fin^kitd the honTe of commons, according to itt 
prefent coniftitDtioD, muft be the only legiflature in 
fitch a popular government. The inconveniences, 
Itlending fucb a fituation of afiairs, prefent them- 
felves by thoufands. If the houfe of commons, in 
fiieh a cafe, ever diflblves iifelf, which is not to be 
expcded, we may look lor a civil war every cledion. 
If it coDCinuea itfelf, we Ihatl fulfcr all the tyranny 
of afa&ion, fubdjvided into new faOions. And as 
•■ ■ - B. i fuch- 
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Ttf.z.'d Tztzt-pzi of philiicjr.y. cr ever, the fevcnsft 
i' .:r.c::orii c: re.:T:on; cj: ir.-i: rrczesi eanrcly 
iVom toe \-ir:ac^ educarlGa •;>/ il*;: vc:::':^ iLs eSe^ 
of wife !2W» and imiiiuiior.:. I rrz-ii, therefore, 
prefar;e lo d: Jer frczn my !crd L a c c x :a this 
p2rT:c;:!?r, sjiid xnuft rsgari ip.dqiiirii' as ibmeu'hzt 
\:nyrl in its diibibudoa cf hcr.rjr, wher. it niadc 
goJs of a!l the ;r.v2r*:Dr5 cf uieful arts, luch as Cvr/, 
Bccc^'Tuj, ji.jcuL'pus ; ar<d cign:f.jd kgiLacor^, iiich 
as Rzmulus and 7^*^ ^i.-, only wicii the appelladon of 
deiru-gcd:, and heroes. 

As mach as legiilators and founders of flatet 
oaght to be honoor'd and reipecied among men, as 
jBuch ought the founders of fects and factions to be 
detclled and hacied ; becaofe the indnencc of fa&iou 
is diredly contrary to that of laws. Factions fobvcit 
govenunenty render laws iinpotent« and beget the 
icraeft aMnofides among men of the (ame nation, 
who OBg^ to giTe mutual aflifiance and piotiedion ID 
each other. And what fhoold render the founders of 
parties more odious is, the difficulty of extirpating 
thefe parties, when once they have taken riie in any 
ftate. They naturally propagate themfelves for many 
centuries, and ieldom end but by the total diflbludon 
of that government, in which they are planted. They 
are, befides, feeds which grow mod plentifully in die 
richeft foils ; and the* defpotic governments be not 
entirely ht^ from them, it muil be confe&'d, that diey 
rife more eafily, add propagate themfelves fafter in 
free governments, where they always infefl the le- 
^iflattire itfclf, which alone could be able^ by the fteady 

applica'v 
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s^lication of rewards and poniihments, to eradicate- 
them. 

Factiot^s or parties may be divided' into Per- 
sonal and RsAL ; that is, into fa£lions founded- 
on perfonal friendfhip or animofity among thofe 
who compofe the fadtions, and into thofe founded on 
fomc real difference of fentiment or intereft. The 
reafon of this diftin£lion is obvious, tho* I mod ac- 
knowledge, that parties are feldom found pure and 
unmixt, either of the one kind or the other. 'Tis not 
•ften feen, that a government divides into fa£lions, 
iwhere there is no difference in the views of thefe: 
&ftions, cither real or apparent, trivial or material : 
' And in thofe fadions, which are founded on the mofl. 
real and mofl material. difference, there is always ob- 
fcvcd to be a great deal of perfonal animofity or af- 
&^on. Bat notwithftanding this mixture, a party 
mty be denominated either perfonal or real, accord- 
ing to that principle which is predominant, and is 
found to have the greatef^ influence. 

Peksow A-L fkdUons arife mofl cafily in fmall re- 
piblics. Every domeflic quarrel becomes an affair 
ef flate. Love, vanity, emulation, any paffion be- 
gets public divifion, as well as ambition and refent- 
ment. The Neri and Bianchi of Florence, the Tregoji 
and Adomi of Genoa, the Colonvefi and Orjjni of mo- 
dem ^me^ were parties of this kjnd. 

Men have fuch a propenfity to divide into perfo- 
JUd faf^onsj that the imallefl appearance of rcaL 

E 5. ^\^^ 
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diiference will beget them. What can be imagined 
more trivial than the difference betwixt one colour 
of livery and another in horfe-races ? Yet this dif- 
ference begot two mod inveterate fadions in the 
Greek empire, the Prafini and Veneti^ who never fa- 
fpended their animofities, till they ruinM that unhappy 
government. 

W E find in the "Roman hiflory a very remarkable 
faflion betwixt two tribes, the Pollia and Fapirut^ 
which continued for the fpace of near three hnndred 
years, and difcover'd itfelf in their fufTrages at every 
cledion of magiflrates *> This faction was the 
more remarkable, that it could continue for fo long 
a tradl of time ; even tho^ it did not fpread itfelf, 
nor draw any of the other tribes into a fhare of the 
quarrel. If mankind had not a fbong propenfity to 
fuch divifions, the indifference of the reft of the 
community mufl have fupprefs'd this fpolifh animo* 
iity, that had not any aliment of new benefits and 

* As this faA has not been much obfervM by antiqaarie» 
or politicians, I fhaU deliver it in the words of the Haeum 
hiilorian. PopuJus Tufcalaniis cum conjugihtu ac Kberit Roouuil 
•uenit : Ea nmltitudo, vefie mutata, & fpecie reorum tribut ctradtf 
ger.ibus fe omnium advohuens. Plus Uajue mifericordia ad ftaut 
vent am intpctrandam, quam caufa ad crimen purgandum vabiit, 
*Tribus omneiy prater Polliam, ataifuarunt legem, PolUs fm* 
ientia fuit, pubercs tuerberatos necari, liberos etmjugefyue fub ctrmd 
lege belli venire : Memoriamque ejus ira Tufciilanis in peena ttm 
atrccis auffores manjijfe ad patris ettatem eonfiat } nee fuemfaam 
fere ex Pollia tribu eamlidatttmPapinMmferreJalitam, T, Litu> 
lib. 8. The Caftelani and Nicohtti are two mobbifli ^diotiS 
in yenice, who frequently box together, and then lay afide 
their quarrels prcfeotly, 

7 injuriiB^ 
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, injuries, of fympathy and Kt&ftAf, ^litt MM* 
I fail to take place, when tte^hole Cats ii rant iD» 

' two equal fadions. 

Nothing is more ufunl dUM to (pe parties, iriiidt 
ixve begun upon a real dilierence, condiKiC even af- 
ter that diiterence is loft. Wben men are once in- 
Hed on oppofite litjes, they GOntnA an aSefiion to 
t!ie petfoDs with whom the}' a» united, and an aai- 
mofity agaJnft their antagooifti'. And diefe'paffimu 
ttey often tranfinit to their poftentjr. Tike real dif- 
ierence betwixt Cuf^ and GbibhlUm was long lofi in 
palj, before thefe fafliocs were exdngaifh'd. The 
> Guelfi adher'd to the pope, the GhibitUi»ti to the 
emperor ; and )et the family of Sfitjk, who were in 
alliance with the empero*, tho' they were G«r^. 
jbeiog cxpell'd Milan by the king • oi Franct, aflifteJ 
U^ Jacomo Tri'vulzio and the GtnbitlSnti, the pope 
i^ncoTT'd with the latter, and they fonn'd leagues 
'trith the pope againit the emperor. 

,, The civil wars, which srot feme few years ago 
jfa Mirractc, betwixt the blach and ^uhiiti, merely on 
jKcdunt of their comptexioo, arc founiled on a very 
'^eafant difference. We laugh at diem ; bot 1 be- 
lieve, were things rightly examin'd, we afford much 
ttoreoccafion t^ ridicule to the Mtors. For pray, 
l4iat are alT the wars of religion, which have pre- 
▼ailM in this polite and knowing part of the world f 
Tkil7 are, in my Dpinion> more abfurd than the 

• Utril xnifc 
Ik < i? ^ MeviA 
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Motrijh civil^ wars. The difference of complexioni 
is a fenfible and a real difference : But the difiiereace 
about an article of faith, which is utterly abford 
and unintelligible, is not a difference of fentimentSy 
but only a difference of a few phrafes and exprcf- 
fions, which one party accepts of, wkhout under- 
flanding them ; and the other refufes, in the fame 
manner. Beiides, I do not find, that the iKhites in 
Morocco ever impos'd on the blacks any neceflity of 
altering their complexion, or threatened them with, 
ir.quifitions and penal laws in cafe of obftinacy : Nor 
have the blacks been more unreafonable in this par- 
ticular. But is a man^s opinion, where he. is able to 
form a real opinion, more at his difpofal than his* 
< oniplexion ? And can one be induc*d by force or 
fear to do more than paint ar<d difguife in ^e one 
cafe as well as in the other ? 

REAL factions may be divided into faftions front 
interefl, from principle, and from affjs^ion. Of alt 
fadions, thofe from intereft are the moft reafonablcr 
and the moft excufable. Where two orders of men,, 
fuch as the nobles and people, have a diftin6l autho- 
rity in a government, which is not very accurately 
balanced and modelled, they naturally follow, a diftin^ 
interefl; nor can we reafonably expeft a different 
condu£l from that degree of fcUifhnefs, which is im- 
planted in human nature. It requires very great lldlt 
in a legidator to prevent fuch fadlions ; and many 
philofc^hers are of opinion, that this fecret, like the 
grand elixir, or perpetual motion j may amufe men iit 
theory, but can never poffibly be reduced to prac-- 

tice* 
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dce. In' defpotic govenunentSy indeed, faflions of- 
ten do not appear } but they are never the le(^ real ; 
or rather, they are more reftl and more pernicious, 
apon that very account. The diftinA orders of men, 
nobles and people, foldicrs and merchants, have all a 
diiBn£t interefl ; but the more powerful opprcfTcs the 
weaker with impunity, and without refillancc ; 
which begets a feeming tranquillity in fucfi govern- 
nents *. 

.Th BRB has been an attempt to divide the //t»/fed 
and trading interefl in England \ but without fuccef^ . 
The interefl of thefe two bodies is not really dillinfl, 
and never will be fo, till our public debts inaeafc 
to ftich a degree, as to become altogether oppreFive 
and intolerable. 

Parties from principles, efpecially abflraft fp c- 
culative principles, are known only to modern times, 
and are, perhaps, the mofl extraordinary and unac- 
countablc/^^«c/«^»«,.which have ever yet appear 'd in 
human, affairs. Where different principles beget a 
contrariety of conduct, as all different political prin- 
ciples do, the matter may be more eafily explained. 
A man, who efleems the true right of government 
tD lie in one man, or one family, cannot cafily agree 
with his fellow-citizen, who thinks, tliat another 
man or family is poffefff d of tliis right. Each na- 
turally wi(he& that right may take pkcc, according 
to his own notions of it. But where the diiFcrencc of 

• Sec Confidcrations fur k Grandeur GT fur la Decadence dts 
Rnruiir.s, 



^urBCjaHa 36055 30 J imaric pr of affiaa, but ttdl 
3isr? fofloKP 'ois 'JWTX vav, wixfmuc interfering with 
us. 3ei^uxiaar« ss oascens Ji all rdigioas controra- 
ie£ i wixoc TiaiTngti, wxs flzrv can beget fodi gb* 
isccv 2xui uich £zsL. ilTtdciLi ^ 
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W17 be bread cncugb : BuZ r^a zrei:, reaibning upon 
cppocte primaries ct re' ires, cannot fo eafily paf*, 
wichoa: SuKking ; dio' one ihcxJd think, that the 
way were alio, in. thai cafe, laScieRtly broad, and 
that each might proceed, without interruption, in hu 
own courfe. But fuch is the nature of the human 
mind, that it always takes hold of e^'ery mind that 
approaches it ; and as it is wonderfully firengthcn'd 
and corroborated by an unanimity of fentiments, f» 
is it (hockM and difturb'd by any contrariety. Hence 
the eagemefs, which mofl people difcover in a dif- 
p«tc ; and hence their impatience of oppofidon, even 
in the mod fpeculative and indifferent opinions. 

This principle, however frivolous it may appear, 
feems to have been the origin of all religious wars 
nnd divifions. But, as this principle is univerfal in 
human nature, its efFcAs would not have been con- 
Ihrd to one age, and to one feft of religion, did it 
not there concur with other more accidental caufes, 
which raife it to fuch a height, as to produce the 
hij'.hcfl mifcry and devaflation. Mod religions of the 
niu'icnr world arofe in the unknown ages of govcrn- 
iiirni, when men were as vet baibarous and unin- 
ibuOti'd, and the prince, a;i well as peafant, was di^ 

pos'4 
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pos^d to receive, with implicite faith, every pioni 
tale or fi6lion which was offered him. The magiflrate 
anbrac*d the religion of the people, and entering 
cordially into the care of facred matters, naturally 
acquired an authority in them, and united the ecde- 
iiaftical with the civil power. But the Chriftian rc- 
li^on ariiing, while principles diredUy oppofite to 
it were firmly cftablilh'd in the polite part of the 
world, who defpis'd the nation that firft broached 
this novelty ; no wonder, that in fuch circumflances, 
it was but little countenanced by the civil magifb^te, 
and that the prieflhood were allowed to engrofs all the 
aothority in the new fe£l. So bad a ufe did they 
make of this power, even in thofe early times, that 
the pcrfecutions of Chriftianity may, perhaps * in 
forty be afcrib'd to the violence inftill'd by them into 
their followers. And the fame principles of prieftly 
government continuing, after Chriltianity became 

the 

* I fay, in part 5 For 'tis a vulgar error to imagine, that 
the ancients were as great friends to toleration as the Englijb 
^x Dutch are at prefent. The laws againft external fuperAi- 
tion, amongil the Romans, were as ancient as the time of 
the twelve tables ; and the Jews as well as ChriJJians were 
fometimes punilh'd by them : Tho% in general, thefe 
laws were not rigoroufly executed. Immediately after the 
conqueft of diul, they forbad all but the natives to be ini- 
tiated into the religion of the Druids ; and this was a kind 
of perfecution. In about a century after this conqueft, the 
^peror, Claudius, quite abolifh'd that fuperAition by penal 
jaws } which would have been a very grievous perfecution, 
^the imitation of the Roman manners had not, before-hand, 
^ean'd the Gauis from their ancient prejudices. Suetonius in 
vita Claudii, Pliny afcribes the abolition of the Druid fuper- 
ftitions to Tiherius, probably becaufe that emperor had taken 
|oine fteps towards reftraining them, (lib, 30, cap. i.) This 
^ an inflance of the ufual caution and moderation of the Ro^ 

warn 
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principles begets no contrariety of adion, but eacb 
may fdlow his own way, without interfering with 
his neighbour, as happens in all religious controver- 
fies ; what madnefs, what fury can beget fuch un- 
happy and fuch fatal divifions ? 

Two men, travelling on the highway, the one 
eafl, the other weft, can eaiily pafs each other, if the 
way be broad enough : But two men, reafonlng upon 
oppofite principles of religion, cannot fo eafUy pafs, 
without ihocking ; tho' one fhould think, that the 
way were alfo, in that cafe, fufficiently broad, and 
that each might proceed, without interruption, in his 
own courfe. But fuch is the nature of the human 
mind, that it always takes hold of every mind that 
approaches ic ; and as it is wonderfully drengthen^d 
and corroborated by an unanimity of fentiments, fa 
is it ihock'd and difturb'd by any contrariety. Hence 
the eageraefs, which mod people difcover in a dif« 
pute ; and hence their impatience of oppofition, even 
in the moil fpeculative and indifferent opinions. 

This principle, however frivolous it may appear; 
feems to have been the origin of all religions wars 
and divifions. But, as this principle is nniverfal in 
human nature, its effeds would not have been con- 
frrCd to one age, and to one fed of religion, did it 
not there concur with other more accidental caufes, 
which raife it to fuch a height, as to produce the 
higheft mifery and devailation. Moil religions of the 
ancient world arofe in the unknown ages of govern- 
ment, when men were as yet barbarous and unin- 
ftrudled^ and the prince, as well as pea^t, was di£. 

pos^4 
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pos'd to receive, with implicite faith, every pioai 
tide or fiction which was offered him. The magiflrate 
embraced the religion of the people, and entering 
cordiall/ into the care of facred matters, naturally 
aoqoir'd an authority in them, and united the eccle- 
fiaftical with the civil power. Bat the Chriftlan re- 
li^on ariiing, while principles diredUy oppofite to 
it were firmly eflablifh'd in the polite part of the 
world, who defpis'd the nation that firft broacVd 
tMs novelty ; no wonder, that in fuch circumdances, 
it was but little countenanced by the civil magifb^te, 
and that the prieflhood were allowed to engrofs all the 
authority in the new fe£l. So bad a ufe did they 
make of this power, even in thofe early times, that 
the pcrfecutions of Chriftianity may, perhaps * in 
forty be afcribM to the violence inftill'd by them into 
their followers. And the fame principles of prieftly 
government continuing, after ChriHianity became 

the 

* I fay, in part ; For 'tis a vulgar error to imagine, that 
the ancients were as great friends to toleration as the EngUfi 
^r Dutch are at prefent. The laws againft external fuperAi- 
tion, amongil the Romans, were as ancient as the time of 
the twelve tables ; and the Jews as well as Cbrijliam were 
Sometimes punilh'd by them : Tho% in general, thefe 
laws were not rigoroufly executed. Immediately after the 
conqueft of Gaul, they forbad all but the natives to be ini- 
tiated into the religion of the Druids ; and this was a kind 
of perfecution. In about a century after this conqueft, the 
wiperor, Claudius, quite abolifli'd that fuperAition by penal 
|aw8 } which would have been a very grievous perfecution, 
if the imitation of the Roman manners had not, before-hand, 
vrean'd the Gauls from their ancient prejudices. Suetonius in 
vita Qaudii, Pliny afcribes the abolition of the Druid fuper« 
Aitions to Tiberius, probably becaufe that emperor had taken 
|oine fteps towards reftraining them, (lib, 30, cap. i.) This 
^ an inflance of the ufual caution and moderation of the Ro- 

inata 
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the eftabliih'd religion, they have engendered a Ipirit: 
of perfecution, which has ever fince been the poiibn^ 
of human fociety, and the foorGe of the moft inve- 
terate fadions in every government. Such fk^ons,. 
therefore, on the part of the people, may jufUy be:" 
eileem'd fadions of principk s but, on the part of 
the priefts, who are the prime movers, they are really 
factions of interejf. 

T H & R B is another caufe (befide the authority of 
the prieds, and the feparation of the ecclefiaftical 
and civil powers) which has contributed to render C6rf- 
Jlendom the fcene of religious wars and divifions.. 
Religions, that arife in ages totally ignc^rant and bar- 
barous, conAIl mofUy of traditional tales and fidions, 
which may be very different in every fedt, withont: 
being contrary to each other ; and even when they 
are contrary, every one adheres to the tradition of 
his own fe£l, without much- reafoning or difputatiom. 
But as philofophy was widely fpread over the worlds- 
at the time when Cliriftianity arofe, the teachers of 
tJie new feft were oblig'd to form a fyftem-of fpcco- 
lative opinions ; to divide, with fome accuracy,, 
their articles of faith; and to. explain,, comment,. 
confute, and. confirm with all- the fubtilty of argo^ 
gument and fcience. From hence naturally arofe keen- 

wuLni in fuch cafes ; and very different from their violent and' 
fangninary method of treating the Cbrifiiam,. Hence we may- 
entertain a fufpicion, that thofe furious perfecutions of Chri'- 
fiianity were-,, in fome meafure^ owing to the imprudent zeM' 
and bigotry of the firft propagators of that fed 3 and Ecck- 
iiaftical hiftory affords us many rcafons to confirm tbit-^ 
fu({»icion, 

neb 
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I wr^ in difpate, when the chri£iUIJ«l^jOnCU)WlolM 

II ^it into new dJvITions and Iiuiifiei ; And 4U* k«eii- 
VVik iSHed Che pricfti in their .pairl^iprjCjQai of 

%ecciDg a inutu:iJ hatred and ia6fU&y amqag dicir 
ieiuded followers. Sects of philoibphjr, in the mi- 
e wire zealoui dMn fdakt a( reli- 
gion ; but, !□ modern lunes, [Mitiet of leli^oa are 
imoK furious and enrag'd than the moR cniel fiAUnu 
.tiucik ever arafe trom intercS dndmUdoik ' ' 
I'HAVE mention'd partiM ftdn mfiSMM u s 
kind of rial parties, befide thofis ftoffl iitn0 and 
itiKiple, fiy parties from aAfiiaib I udarftud 
ftnre which are founded on t^ di&iat ^l:£)fa^t 
tf men tonards pvucular finulia uil perfiuu, 
*l>oiQ they defu-e to rule over tbJeni. Tbde pai|N^ 
I Ke often very violent ; thoV I mnfi owot it it 
'(mewliat unaccountable, that umi. HuMild.xUIKJi 
' AemTdves fo fliongl/ to pertbiu, with whoa duy 
I iRjia way acquainted, whom pedujM.tlujr never lkw( 
«uJ from whom they never receiT'd, nor cui erer 
' iMpe for any favour. Vet thii we -fijul oJittaB to be 
'|ecaie, and even with men, who, oiL.,od^;OCSt- 
rer no great gcncrofit^ of ^urii; nor >ro 
: eafily iranfportLd by ^iendibip beyond 
itercft. We are apt, I know nM how, to 
wok theVelaCioii betwixt us and our fovereign very 
tklc and intimate. The fplendor of majefty aod 
power bcAows an importance on the fortunes even 
of a fiif le pcrfon. And when a man's good-nature. 
pvci hba not this imaginary intereft, his iU-nature 
*iU) Irom ipite and oppolitiqn to perfons «4tofe fen- 
lu>nt» are different from iiii own. 
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Of f be T ART I 'Es gf Great- 
Britain. 



WERE the Brittjb government proposed as 3 
fubjef^ of fpecolation to a ftadioas man, he 
would in^mediately perceive in it a fource of divlfion 
and party, which it would be almoft impoffible for it, 
under any adminiibation, to avoid. The juft balance 
betwixt the republican and monarchical part of our 
conflitution is really, in itfelf, fo extremely delicate^ 
and uncertain, that when joined to mens paffions and 
prejudices, 'tis impoffible but different opinions mull 
arife concerning it, even among pcrfons of the bcft 
underflanding. Thofe of mild tempers, who !6\-e 
peace and order, and deteft fedition and civil wars, 
will always entertain more favourable fentiments of 
monarchy, than men of bold and generous fpirits, 
who are paffionate lovers of liberty, an(f^ think no 
evil comparable to fubjeftion and flaver)'. And tho* 
all rcafonable men agree in general to preferve oar 
mix'd government ; yet when they come to particu- 
lars, fome will incline to truft larger powers to the 
crown, to bellow ou it more influence, and to guard 

againfl 
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tgainfl its encroachments with lefs cautiony than 
>chers who are terrified at the mod diilant approaches 
>f tyranny and defpotic power. Thus are there par- 
ies of P r 1 n ci p l e involved in the very natare of 
mr conflitation, which may properly enough be dc- 
lominated thofe of \ Court and Country. The 
Irength and violence of each of thefe parties will 
nach depend upon the particular adminiftration. An 
idminiftration may be fo bad, as to throw a great 
tnajority into the oppoiition ; as a good admini- 
flration will reconcile to the court many of the moft 
paiHonate lovers of liberty. But, however the na- 
tion may fludtuate betwixt them, the parties thcm- 
iehres will always fubfift^ as long as we are govem'd 
hy t limited monarchy. 

But, befides this diffisrence of Frindfle^ thofe 
parties are very much fomented by a difference of 
IvTEREST^ without which they could fcarce ever 
be dangeroBS or violent. The crown will naturally 



t Thefe words have become of general nfe, and therefore 
I fliall employ them, without intending to exprefs by them an 
nniverfal blame of the one party, or approbation of the other. 
The court-party may, no doubt, on fome occaiions, confult 
M the intereft of the country, and the country-party oppofe 
it In like manner, the Roman parties were denominated Opti' 
tutes and Populates ; and Gcero, like a true party- man, defines 
the Opimates to be fuch as, in all their publiek condud, re- 
SoUted themfelves by the fentiments of the bed and worthieft 
of the Romans : Pro Sextio, cap. 45. The term of Country^ 
party may afford a favourable definition or etymology of the 
fame kind ; But it would be folly to draw any argument from 
that head, and I have no regard to it in employing thefe 
terms. 

beilow 
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bcdow all its trufl and power upon thofe, whofe 
principles, real or pretended, are mod favourable to 
monarchical government ; and this temptation will na- 
turally engage them to go greater lengths than their 
principles would otherwife carry them. Their afita- 
gonills, who are difappointed in their ambitioos 
aims, throw thcmfelves into the party whofe princi- 
ples incline them to be moit jealous of royal power, 
and naturally carry thofe principles to a greater length 
than found politics will juiHfy. Thus, the Cotp^t and 
Cfimtfy parties, which are the genuine ofispring of 
the Britijh government, are a kind of mixt parties, 
and are influenced both by principle and by intereft. 
The heads of the factions are commonly mod go- 
verned by the latter motive ; the inferior memben of 
them by the former. I mud be underftood to mean 
this of perfons who have motives for taking party on 
any fide. For, to tcU the truth, the greateft part 
are commonly men who afTociate themfelves they 
know not why ; from example, from paflion, from 
idlencfs. But flill it is requifite, that there be ibms 
fburce of divifion, either in priuciplc or intereft; 
otherwil'e fuch perfons would not find parties, to which 
they could aflbciatc themfelves. 

A s to ecclcfiaflical parties ; we may obferx'c, that, 
i.i all ages of the world, prielh have been enemies 
to libeity f, and 'tis certain, that this fteady condoft 

of 

-)- This propofition is trae, notwithftandin|r, that in tht 
early times of t!»e Englijb government, the clergy were ibm 
great and ^MincipHl oppofers of tlie crown: Bur^ at that time, 

their 
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kein inuit haVe been Toundnl iM fat naimt of 

terefi and ambition. Libciiy of Alaldll^ Mid cf 
kprcSiag our thoughts, in alwnya iittal to pikftly 
mrer, and to thole piouj frjudi, oa wkid it » 
bnunoDly founded ; and, by 3s\ irf.JUble GOnMxkWt 
Sd^Kh prevails ajnODg every Cpuiii-I of WKitf, tlill 
milege can never be enjo/'d. :it IciA, &a wvtrjwt 
|Kn enjoy'd. but in a Tree gn\ri[iBaenL Hnoclt 
•oft happen, in fuch a government u tlut ot Sri- 
Ui, that the cAablifh'd dcr^/, wUle dliiD|* alt is 
*bai natural iitu.-ttiaii, will alw^iyi be of Am Cn^- 
rJuTy; as, on the contrary, tlilk-iteri ot-aU ki&di 
beof theCnu'f/Q'-patty ; li^nt t :i;!y cui ocm hope 
feithac toleration, which they ll.ijj<i in need of, botbjr 
1 of our firee govemmenl. All piincei, wIioluvB 
. at defpotic power, have known ofwhtt inpor- 
twce it was to giiin the eAablilli'd cIcTgr: Ai the cler- 
H]', on their Jide, have fhewn a grcU fkcilitjr of en- 
ding into the views of fuch princct *. G^firnvm Vtm» 
vu, perhaps, the only ambiiioui mooutJi, that over 
depiefs'd the chuTch, at the fame tiae, thst he dl^ 
Cturag'd liberty. £ut the exorbitant power of the 
tilhops in S-uudtn, who, at that lime, ovcrtop'd the 
crown, along with their acuchmcat to * iOFe^ 

Itcu podefllom were !a iniin«nf«Iy greiE, ttut tbey temfeblL 

k confide rabJe part of the proptieion oiBtl^ti, and in tOKOj 
Contefli were dirofl rivil5 of the crowm. 

* Judxi fibi ipfi nges impufuere ) qui mobiUtate vnlp nt- 
Itili, reCumpta per arina daminatiDiie ; fufai civium, DTWan 
nortioncs, ftairum, eonjuguin, parentum neeei, afiiqaa Tolita 
Kt'ibm auli, raperniiionem Covebant ; qaia honor racerdocil 
Iniuinentnin potentiie affumebanr. 7aik. Bif. BK j. 

family. 
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tldilvy was the mion of his embracing fuch an an- ■ 
uiJol P/ilem of polidcs. 

This obfen'adon concerning the propenfity of ] 
prisils to defponc power, and to the government of ' 
a Single perfon, ii not tme with regard to one ftfi 
orJy. The Priji\terlan and Cal-viniftic dergjr in 
HzilaxJ Vi-CTt always profefsM friends to the family of 
Orange ; as the ArKiKtoKs^ who were efleem*d here* 
dcs, were always of the LouirJ:eia fa£Uon, and zeal- 
ous for libert}'. But if a prince has the choice of 
both, *ds eafy to fee, that he will prefer the epifccpal , 
to the prefbyterian form of government; both becanie [ 
of the greater afRnit)* betwixt monarchy and epifco- t 
pacy, and becaufe of the facility which a prince finds, 
in fuch a government, of ruling the clerg)', by means 
of their ecdefiafUcal luperiors *. 

J F we confider the firft rife of pardes in Efi^Iatd^ 
during the civil wars, we (hall find, that it was ex- 
ndly conformabk to this general theory, and that 
the fpecies of government gave birth to thefe par- 
ties by a regular and infallible operadon. The 
Etigtijh conllitution, before that time, had lain in a 
kind of confufion ; yet fo, as that the fubje£l$ pof- 
fcfs'd many noble privileges, which, tho' not, per- 
haps, exa6lly bounded and fecur*d by law, were uni- 
vcrfally dcem'd, from long pofTeflion, to belong to 
them as their birth-right. An ambidous, or rather 
an ignorant, prince arofc, who efteem'd all thefe pri- 

"* TopLli impcrium juxu libertatem : paucorum domini* 
t.j icjsix libidini propior efl. Tw^i/t Ann^ tib\ 6. 

vjlegcs 
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;i to be cancefiocs of his predcccSbrs, nvooiUe 

t pi r a fan - ; uid, m piofccatioii of this priqc^ple, he 

■nenlr aded in violadonof libercy, during tWcatrfe 

m teiaal yean. Necdliix, at hid, coiillruB'd kim 

C call X ptriaBnent : The fpiric of liberty mft and 

mod K&lf: The prince, being ivithouc Ujr dp- 

jnn, wa; ohltg'd to grant every thing [fl^nir'd of 

.Idbi : And his cnemie;, jealous .inJ impl^tcablCj let 

:^ bounds to their ptetenliom. kUre then bogan 

l^ufe cODtcfts, in wluch it was no u-nnder, that JMS 

it thu age were divided into diiferciic ptftieii 

face, even at this day, cbe impartial are It m lofl 

I b decide, con cemiag the jullice of the quarrel. The 

jnceniions of the parliament, if yielded to, hiok« 

&t balance of our contiicution. by rundtnBg tb> go. 

nnuoeni almoR intirely republican. If not yielded 

tei we were, pxtrhaps, CiiH in danger of defpotic 

power, from the fettled principles and inveterate ha^ 

■tils of the king, which had plainly appear'd in every 

<Dnceflion that he had bocn conllrain'd to make tO bit 

TMple. In this quedion, fo Je1icat<; and aacertabi, 

an naturally fell to the fide uhich was naft coa- 

'ibrmaUe to their ufual principles; and thofe, wbe 

were the moft paflionate favourers of mnnlKh)'* de- 

' elar"d for the king, ns the zealous friends of liberty 

'Ued tritfithe puUament. The hopes of fnccefs 

-kaiigbmly tqQtdvn both lidcs, initre/ had no general 

4dBneeinthig cOnt^: So that Roudo-Head and 

CtJAXixivkn merely parties of principle ; neither 

IF WUdi diftwn'd eittiar monarchy' or liberty^ bat 

Ae &>A^' party indin'd moft to tbe repablican part 

-4f mr gOTeninlent, and the latter to the monarch^ 
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cal. In this refpefl they may be confiderM as comt 
and country-party enfiam'd into a civil war, by an 
unhappy concurrence of circumftances, and by^ de 
turbulent fpirit of the age. The commonwealth*! 
men, and the partizans of defpotic power, lay con* 
ceal'd in both partle8> and formed bat an inconfider* 
able part of them. 

The clergy had concurred, in a fliamdefs maaner, 
with the king's arbitrary defigns, according to dieir 
ufual maxims in fuch cafes: And, in return, were 
allowed to perfecute their adverfaries, whom they 
called heretics and fchifmatics. The eftablifli'd der- 
gy were epifcopal ; the non-conformifts prefl)3rterian: 
So that ail things concorrM to throw the former, 
without referye, into the king's party ; and'tfae latter 
into that of the parliament. The CavaUers being 
the court-party, and the Romut-iteaib the coontry- 
party, the union was infallible betwixt the former 
and the eflablifh'd prelacy, and betwixt the latter and 
preibyterian non-conformifb. This union is ib na- 
tural, according to the general principles of politiei* 
that it requires fome \try extraordinary iituation of 
affairs to break it. 

E'irEaY one knows the event of this qoand; 
fatal to the king firft, and to the parliament after- 
wards. After many confufions and revolntioni, di^ 
royal family was at laft reftor'd, and the goven* 
ment eftablifh'd on the fame footing as before. 
CharUs II. was not made wifer by the dreadful exam- 
ple of his father ; but profecuted the fame meafoieSf 

tho' atfjril, with more fecrecy and caution. New par* 

ties 



The Parties 0/ G hi at-Bhtaiw. '$y 
I -arofe, under the appellattoDj 1^ Whio tBti 
RKv, which have coniinued ever fince'-to <a»^ 
m& and dillraA our govemmenc. iVlut ilie-iia- 
R is or thefe parties, U, perhaps, 04e.df tiM vufi 
feolt quefHcUs, which can be mecwitlii «nd b a 
SSf, tL^t hillory may cont^iin prollcnu, it! tinlCCr- 
Sd as any, which are to bu foiuid ir uic-moft ^IbaA 
ieiicei. We have fcen the contluCl oi thde Ojo 
iities, tloriog the courle of fcventj- .ycMi, In 1 v«ft 
iiicty of circumftanccs, pofief='d of pofwr, aad de- 
rr'd of it, during peace and during ftSi ^tmXft 
Ida perfons, who profefs t!icmftlve» tjJ «W fide OC 
iHier, every hour, in com^atiy, in <mr pfemTpretiia 
^irioii!, accupauoos ; Weouiklvesw«aonfir*ii|^ 
Eaiaiiner, to take parly ; aud living jq « coonQy 
Bpe bighefl liberty, every one may opentjr JcdvB 
Uis rentimer» and opinions : And yet we are at 
B^tocell the uaCarc, pteceoltons, ~aBd.frinci^n 
||Ae two psnies The queftion is, p«rhepi, m )t- 
" fomewhat ditticuh -, but has been render'd mora 
'by the pcejudicc and violence cl'fai^. 

^H E N we compare the patties of vMg ttd tmy^ 
fiUHh^t hteU-fitdJ ttU tmialttT, the mda ObVioas 
ifoettccWbith appears betwixt diem, coafiAs in die 
liaHplesrif'yfl^v deMtuce, a^d indefiaplt rigit, 
iidt'wMelntt litde beaid of among the cavalitri, 
rttmaPMe the mnfretftl doOrine, and wck efteei&'d 
Wtrtie 'duuafitetiftic of a M7. WereUefe pr&ci- 
tti-pidfl^ into dieir inbH obrioits confequenced 
^ imi^y a formal renundation of all onr liberties 
■ad an iVOwal 6f abfghiU monaicliy ; £iiQe'n()itkiti% 
V(.t,i F . a* 
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can be a greater abfurdity than a limited { 
which muft not be refifted, even when it exce> 
limitations. But as the mod rational princip] 
often but a weak counterpoife to paffion; ^ 
wonder, that thefe abfurd principles, y^^/Vxr/, a< 
ing to a celebrated * author, tojbock the common J 
a HoTTEKTOT or Samoiede, were found too 
for that effe£l>' The toriesy as men, were en 
to oppreilion; and alfo, as EngUJhmeny they 
enemies to defpotic power. Their zeal for li 
was, perhaps, lefs fervent than that of their su 
niib ; but was fuiHdent to make them forget al 
general principles, when they faw themfelves c 
threaten^ with a fubverfion of the ancient g( 
nent. From thefe "fentiments arofe the revoi 
an event of mighty confequence, and the 1 
foundation of Britifi liberty. The conduct < 
tcriesf during that event, and after it, will zB 
a true infight into the nature of that party. 

I N the Jirft place. They appear to have ha 
fendments of true Britons in their affedlion to li 
and in their determine refolution not to facri 
to any abflradb principles whatfoever, or to an] 
ginary rights of princes. This part of theii 
radler might jufUy have been doubted of befb 
revolution, from the obvious tendency of 
avow'd principles, and from their almofl unbo 
compliances with a court, which made little fei 
its arbitrary deiigns. The revolution ihew'd 

* DiiTcrtation on parties. Letter ad. 
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to have been, in this refpc^l, nothing but a genuine 
tmart'fatty^ fuch as might be expeAed in a Britij7j 
government : That is. Lowers of liberty^ hut greater 
U^ers •/ monarchy. It muft, however, be confeft« 
diat they cany*d their monarchical principles further, 
even in praftice, but more fo in theory, than was, 
in any degree, conliftent with a limited government. 

SecomJfy^ N 1 1 T H s a their principles nor affeAions 
ConcurrM, entirely or heartily, with the fettlcment 
made at the rei/o/ution^ or with that which has fince 
taken place. This part of their character m«iy feem 
Gontradi^ry to the former ; fmce any other fettle- 
mtnt, in thofe drcnmftances of the nation, mufl 
probably have been dangerous, if not fatal to liberty. 
fiut the heart of man is made to reconcile contra- 
diftions ; and this contradiction is not greater than 
that betwixt fajjinje obedience y and the refifiance em- 
ployed at the resolution, A to^-y^ tlicrcforc, fmce 
the re^'olution^ may be defined in a few words to be 
a lover of monarcly, tho^ ivithout ahamioning liberty ; 
eaul a fartizan of the family of St v art. Asa ivhig 
may be defin'd to be a lover of liberty, tho" nxithout 
renouncing monarchy ; and a friend to the fettlement in 
the protellant line *. 

These 

• The author above-cited has aflerted, that the real 
diftindion betvtrixt tvhig and tory was lod at the resolution, 
and that ever fince they have continued to be mere perfonal 
parties, like the Gueifs and Gbibbclincs, after the emperors 
had loft all authority in Italy, Such an opinion, were it 
received, would turn our whole hiftory into an aenigma. 

I (hall firft mention, as a proof of a real diflindVion be- 
twixt thefe parties, what every one may have obferv*d or 

I 
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TfiBsfi (HfTerent views, with regard to the fetdi 
ment of the crown, were accidental, but nattui 
additions to the principles of the cotert and coknif 

• 

9ieard •concerning the condufl and convfrfation of aU hi 
friends and acquaintance on both fides. H»ve ndt the terit 
always bore an avowM afTe^lion to the family of Stuart, aiiP 
have not theii adveifaries always opposed with vigour ih 
iucccfTion ot that family ? 

The tcry principles are confeiiedly the moifl favourable ti 
mon.'»rchy. Yet the torin have almoft always o[&pos*d tb 
court thefc fifty yeais ; nor were they cordial friends ts ktB] 
H^a/iam, even when employM by him. Their quarrel, th^ 
fore, -cannot be fuppos'd to have lain with the throne, 1^ 
^ith t*ic perfon. who fat on it. 

They concurred heartily with the court during the ioi? 
laft years of queen jdnm, Bttt is any one at a lofs Co Iknc 
the leafon ? 

The fucceflion of the crown in the Brieijb gcfremnidiC li 
a point of too great confequence to be abfolutely indiffertb 
to perfons, who concern themfelves, in any degree, abovl 
the fortune of the public ; much lefs can it be fuppos'd, tliil 
the ttry party, who never vahi^d themfelves upon modeA* 
tion, could maintain a ^o/r^/ indifference in a point of fudi 
importance. Were they, therefore, zealous for the houfed 
Harover f Or was there any thing, that kept an oppofiu 
zeal from openly appearing, if it did not openly appearj 
but piudence, and a fenfe of decency ? 

*ris monfirous to fee an eflablifh*d epifcopal clergy in de- 
clarM oppofition to the court, and a non-conformift prefliy' 
terian clergy in conjunction with it. What couM have pro- 
duc*d fuch an unnatural condudl in both ? Nothing, but thil 
the former efpousM monarchical principles too high for the 
prefent fettlemenr, which is founded on principles of liberty i 
i\nd the latter, bein^ afraid of the prevalence of thofe higb 
principles, adher,d to that parry, from whom they had reafoi 
to expeft liberty and toleration. 

The different conduct of the two parties, with fegard CD 
foreign politics, is nlfo a proof to the fame purpofe. BtiSs^ 
has always been mod favoured by one, and France by tbe 
other. In ihort,'the proofs of this kind feem fo palpal^ 
and evident, that 'tis ^Imoft needlefs to collet them. 

partiesi 



i^ties, whici) 4te th^ gentiinc pame« of (Jie Sntf/i. 
pyerntoent. A gaffioijate lover of monifcny n 
Lj^to be (lifjJeas'd ac any change cf ihi; fucct'&on ( 
^ favouring too luuch of a cominonu'ealtii i A paf- 
Smace lover of liberty is apt to thinlt that every 
pit of the government ought to befuboidinaic to tlic 
%tcreflsof libetiy. 'Tis iwwcvcr r«narli=KV .fc=. 
^tnigtt the prindplej of I'l-^g and turi weic both of 
ncm of a compoiind nature ; yet the injtedienti, 
mich predorrunated in both, were not correfpondenc 
K(^^ other. A lary lov'd monarchy, and bore an, 
jJRftiOD W) the family of Sinart ; but the latter af- 
JkSion was the predominant inclination of the party. 
w v.'hig lov'd liberty, and was a friend to the fet- 
Memcm in the fnttjiani line ; but the love of liberty 
JjBs profefledly his predominant inclinatioo. The 
ttfi" have frequently afled as republicani, where 
jfither policy or revenge has engag'd them to that 
l^dufl ; and there was no one of that party, who, 
il^n the fnppofition, that he was to be difap- 
nBinted in his views with regard to the fucceflion,- 
'IKnild not have defir'd to impofc the ftriftefl limits- 
ttmu on the crown, and to bring our form of go- 
unini^tit as near republican as polEhle, in order to 
'•fcpiefs the family, which, according to his appri- 
kenfion, fiiccteded without any juft titli-. The i'.%.-. 
'iiitrae, hmve alfo takes Heps dangeroi;s to liberty, 
uder colour of fecnring the fuccclSot^ and fettk- 
■CU of the crown, according to their views : Hut 
. ai Ae body of the party had no paffion for that fuc- 
i cttcn, odierwife ditn as the ifieaiu of fpcuriug li^ 
|.Wqr,tlicjr hire bcfs b«tiv'd into tb«{c ftcpi by ig- 
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norancc or frailty, or the intereft of their lead 
The fucceflion of the crown was, therefore, the c 
f oint with the tories : The fecurity of our libei 
with the ivhigs. Nor is this fceming irregularit 
all difficult to be accounted for, by our prefent the* 

Court and country parties are the true parents of 
ana ivMg, But Ma «iiiio(i ampoinble, f>iat the 
tachmcnt of the court party to monarchy fhould 
degenerate into an attachment to the monarch ; tl 
being fo dofe a connexion betwixt them, and 
latter being fo much the more natural objed. £ 
cafily does the worfhip of the divinity degenei 
into a worfhip of the idol ? The connexion is 
ib great betwixt liberty, the divinity of the 
country party or wuhigs, and any monarch or n 
family ; nor is it fo reafonable to fuppofe, that 
that party, the worfhip can fo eafily be transfe 
from the one to the other. Tho' even that woolc 
no great miracle. 

Tis difficult to penetrate into the thoughts 
fentiments of any particular man ; but *tis almoft 
poffible to diflinguifh thofe of a whole party, whe: 
often happens, that no two perfons agree precifcl 
the fame maxims of condudl. Yet I will venture 
affirm, that it was not fo much principle, oi 
opinion of indefeafible right, which attachM the 
ries to the ancient royal family, as affrction 
a certain love and efleem for their perfons. 
fame caufe divided England formerly betwixt 
houfes of Tork and Lancafter, and Scotland h^ 
the families of Bruce and Baliol ; in an age, vj 
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>Iical qifjpates were bat fitde in falhion, and whca 
)lidcal frindfks mail of coarie have had but licclc 
Aience on mankind. The dodrine of pa£Ive obe- 
ience is fo abiinrd in itfHf, snd {o cppofice to onr li- 
erties, that it ieems to hare been chieAy left to pul- 
it-dedaimers, and to their deluded fol!o«'ers among 
le volgar. Men of better fenfe were guided by af- 
iShm ;' and as to the leaders of this party, *ck pro- 
abl^ that intertft was their chief moti^x, and that 
liey adied more contrary to their private rentiment5, 
lian the leaders of the oppofite party. Tho* *tis al- 
loft impoffible to maintain with zeal the right of 
ny perfim or family, without acquiring a good-will 
them, and changing the f^nci^le into aJcSfizr. ; 
"et diis is lefs natural to people cf an elc^Mted lla- 
ion and liberal education, who have had ample op- 
Nlitunity of ohferving the weakncl*?, folly, and ar- 
ogance of monarchs, and ha^'v found them to be no- 
hing fuperior, if not rather inferior, to the reft of 
nankind. The inferefty therefore, of being heads 
if a party does often, with fuch people, fupply the 
place both of prindple and affeSion. 

SoMEy who will not venture to allert, that the real 
iifference betwixt 'whig and ton was loft at the re- 
vulutioTiy feem inclined to think, that the difftTcncc is 
now abolifh'd, and that affairs are fo far returnM to 
their natural ftate, that there are at prcient no other 
parties amongft us but court and country ; tliat i.^, 
iftcn, who by intereft or principle are attach \1 either 
to monarchy or to liberty. It muft, indeed, be con- 
feft, that the tory party feem, of late, to have decayed 

F 4 \xv\^Oa. 
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much in their numbers ; dill more in their 7£al ; 
and I may venture to fay, ilill more in their credit 
and authority. There are few msn of knowledge 
or learning, at leafl, few philofophers< £nce Mr. 
Locki has- wrote, who would not be afham'd to ^e 
thought of that paxt^' ; and in. almoil all cotbpanics 
the name of OLD whig is mentioned as an uncon- 
tcilable appellation of honour and dignity. Ac- 
cordingly, the enemies of the miniftry, as a ns- 
proach, call the courtiers, the true -/^r/W ; and as an 
honour, denominate the gentlemen in the o^fr$Juim 
the true *whigs, I'be tarUs have been fo long obliged, 
to talk in the republican flile, that they feexn to hii;w 
made converts of themfelves by their hypocri£y,,aiuii 
to ha.ve embraced the fentiments, as well as laA^ 
guage of their adverfaries. There arc, how^veri^ 
very confidcrable remains of that party in Eng/amlf, 
\victi all their old. prejudices ; and a proof, that cenrt 
and caufitry are not oux only partUs, is». that abmoft 
all the dijSenters Ade with the courts and the lowec 
cliifrgy, at leail, of the church of Engla/ul, with thQ 
oppofition. This may convince us^ that fomQ bya& 
liill hangs, upon our conilitution, fome extrinfic 
weight, which turns it from its natural courfe^ and 
c^ufes a confuiian in our parties. 

I SHALL conclude this fubjedl with obfcrvingi 
that we never had any tcrUs in Scotland^ according to 
the proper figniftcation of the word, and that the 
divifion of parties in this country was really into 
ivbigs and jacobite}. A jacobiu feems to be a ttrf* 
who has no regard to the conftitation, bnt is either 

a zealooi 
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fMtina of .aUUnta aumaitiir, or tt leaft 

SSScSSS^Wwbidi Ilie u ■ittaidk'd: ~Tiw : 
•jNaftn flf the dUfenace betwixt SagUml and Avr- 
iii^ IfMrtob0d||l: 9^ p^jtical and tpr reli. 
^Dol JCTBOBtt in Alt GooBtiy, luvc been, Saoe the 
rtvtUm, i^fduiy conrdpondent to etch- otkec; 

TUk wie flmmr d tfifitfdtj, of die opppfite partjr. 
Aadndiedef^of^ htter'feAwere tu 

. bf their chuiches at the Ttvelutiort, they had 

^tiTe for iqaking any compliances with the SCY 

.^ their oaths or their forms of prayers, l^t^opi^j:' 

I'^ow'd the highefl principieE of their pU^i Jvhidi' 

ttbe caufe, wiiy their followers have- bee» ipofc ■ 
le-fac'd and violent tlvaa their brelhreo-rf. ^e-n^ 
y in England, 
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ESSAY xir. 

Of Superstition and E n- 

T H u s I A s M. 

CJ^HJT tie corruption of the heft things produces the 
fworft^ is grown into a maxim, and is commonly 
prov'dy among other inHances, by the perriidous ef- 
feds oi fuperftition and enthufiafm^ the cormptidos of 
tree religion. 

These two fpecies of falfe religion, tho' both 
pernicious, are yet of a very different, and even oft 
contrary nature. The mind of man is fubjeft to 
certain unaccountable terrof§ and appreheniions, pro- 
ceeding either from the unhappy fituation of private 
or pubKc affairs, from ill health, from a gloomy 

and melancholy difpoiition* ox firpm.the concuirgnce 
of all thefc circumflances. In fuch a ftate of mind, 
infinite unknown evils are dreaded from unknown 
agents ; and where real objeds of terror are want- 
ing, the foul, adlive to its own prejudice, and foflcr* 
ing its predominant inclination, finds imaginary ones, 
to whofe power and malevolence it fets no limits. 
As thefe enemies are entirely invifible and unknown, 

the methods taken to appeafe them are equa-Iy 

imac- 
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maccountaSxley aad -conlift in ceremonies, obfer- 
▼ancesy mortifications, iacrifices, prefents, or in any 
pradiccy however abfnrd and frivolous, which either 
folly or knavery recommends to a blind and terri- 
fy^d credolity. Weaknefs, fear, melancholy, along 
with ignorance, are, therefore, the true fources of 

SuPgaSTITJON. 

But the mind of man is alfo fubjc^ to an unac- 
countable elevation and prefumption, proceeding 
from proiperous fucceis, from luxuriimc health, from 
flrong {pints, or from a bold and ccntident difpofi- 
tion. In fuch a ftate of mind, the imagination fwclls 
with great, but confus'd conceptions, to uhichno 
fublonary beauties or enjoyments can corrcfpond. 
Every thing mortal and pcrifhable vani(hcs as unwor- 
thy of attention. And a full range is given to tlic 
fancy in the invifible regions or world of fpirits, 
where the foul is at liberty to indulge itfclf in every 
imagination, which may bcft fuit its prefcnt tafte and 
difpofition. Hence arife raptures, tranfports, and 
forprizing flights of fancy ; and confidence and 
prefumption flill increafing, thefe raptures, being 
altogether unaccountable, and Teeming quite beyond 
the reach of our ordinary faculties, are attributed to 
the immediate infpiration of that Divine Being who 
is tiie obje6l of devotion. In a little time, the ii^- 
fpir'd perfon copies to regard himfelf as die chief fa- 
vourite of the divinity ; and when this frenzy once 
takes place, which is the fummit of enthuliafm, 
every whimfy is confecratcd : Human reafon, and 
fiven morality arc rejeAed as fallacious guides z And< 

F 6 tfe 
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the fanatick madman delivers himfelf ever, blindtf, 
and without referve, to the (iipposM iFIap(es of the 
ipirit, and to infpirations from above. Hope, pride^ 
prefamption, a warm imagination, along with igno- 
rance, are, therefore, the true foorces of Enthu- 
siasm. 

These two fpecies of falfe religion might af- 
ford occafion to many fpeculations ; but I fhall con- 
fine myfelf, at prefent, to a few rcfleftions concern- 
ing their different influence on government asd fO' 
dety. 

M Y firil reflection is, nat fuperjtition isfmwtrM^ 
hie to frieftly fvwerj aud enthufiafm as much or rather 
more contrary to it, than found reajon and ^ihfofhy. 
As fuperftition is founded on fear, (brrow, and a 
depfeifion of fpirits, it reprefents the man to him- 
iielf in fuch defpicable colours, that he appears un- 
worthy, in his own eyes, of approaching the divine 
prefence, and naturally hat recourfe to' any other ; 
perfon, whofe fanftity of life, or, perhaps, impu- 
dence and cunning, have made him be fuppos'd 
more favoured by the divinity. To him the ibpef' 
IBtious entruil their devotions : To his care diey re- 
commend their prayers, petidcmi, and facrifioci: 
And, by his means, hope to render their addrefiei 
acceptable to their kicens'd deity. Hence the ori(^ 
^i * Priests, who may joflly be regarded as oneaf 

the 

* ly JVv^ liitM Wmmi only Hm pretemleit to powtraatf 
4mmis^ an4 t« a fnperioc ta^ty of chara^r, diftinft 

from 
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of a tiaiMoas and abjeft fi^^- 



■MflHr' ai^^Aa-tHviOT^ by fac'infcniiiop 0r nn 
fMM AMtti» tei ftmnct; At fipecfthios b a^ 

iBptdCBBAC: nl wnoft 111 TCUglQIl^ tfWttk- 

flHttded s diere bdng nodung bot philofb- 
1 4MB ta^ton^pMr ciibnly tboc maccoiiiitaljle ter- 
i^aNMcff it pEtJcatdty Inst ni uinoft crciy ica oi 
jfte 'tktffe ate ]piieftt to be fband: B«t thf 
t^gcr kmxtnrfr there is of faperitidoD» the hi^ier k 
anAoeitf of die pnefthood. Modem Judaifln 
t tdgtxf, (e^edaHy the latter] bebg the moft nn- 
lofc|iwfiit end AGud faperftttions wVch have yet 
WL taioini in At worid, are the moft enflav*d by 
Ir ^pfiefti. As the dnurch of England xnay jnftiy 
fiUrto ntais a fbvng mixture of popifti AipeHli- 
^ 'it pntalces alfb, hi its original oonftitation, of a 
i peafiiy tfrpgldHy power and dominion; parfico* 
'If iftdM^K^peft it exa^ to the facerdotal diander. 
i the^y lW BO tdiug to the ifentiments of that diarchy 
fytay^effaOs tao priea- flOMft bo aceompany d with- 
Ar>af ilia kdiy r yet is he Ae mondi of tike eoBfror 
A*^>Wa fvlbn is teiod, and w Slii O M t hb fiefaice 
^^iroidd think Aeir pnUfe devotioosy or the facn^ 
Ma, and other rites, acceptable to ihe diviiiity. 

la ^irirt«0 aaii foed mank^ Thii^ iv my d iftw a t . 

n ckrgymea, who are fet apart, iy tht law», to the woi^tf 
«d matters, and to the condtiding our public deTOtioiie . 
1» greater decency and order. There is no laak ef msn^ 

w iP aa wWfiema'easa wa fp«iwpi 

' o» 
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O N the other hand, it may be obferv^d, that all 
entlmfialls have been free from the yoke of ecdefi- 
allicsy and have expreil great independence in their 
devotion ; with a contempt of forms, ceremonies, 
and traditions. The quakers are the mod egregi- 
ous, tho\ at the fame time, the moil innocent, en* 
thufiafts that have been yet known ; and are, per- 
haps, the only fc6t, who have never admitted priefts 
amongil them. The independents y of all the Englijh 
fe'£larics, approach neareil to the quakers in fanati- 
cifm, and in their freedom from priefUy bondage. 
The frejhyterians follow after, at an equal diftance in 
both thefe particulars. In (hort, this obfervation is 
founded on the moil certain experience ; and will alfo 
appear to be founded on reafon, if we coniiucr, that 
as cnthufiafm arifes from a prcfumptuous pride and 
confidence, it thinks itfelf fufiiciently qualify 'd to ap' 
f roach the Divinity, without any human mediator. 
Its rapturous devotions are fo fei-vent, that it even 
imagines itfelf aSually to approach him by the way of 
contemplation and inward convcrfe ; which makes it 
neglect all thofe outward ceremonies and obfcrvances, 
to which the afliilance of the prleils appears fo. requl- 
fitc in the eyes of their fuperilitious \ otaries. The 
fanatic confecrates himfclf, and bcflows on his own 
perfon a facred charadler, much fupcrior to what 
forms and ceremonious inilitutions can confer en any 
other. 

M y fecond refledlion with regard to. thefe fpedes 
of /alfe religion is, that religions^ which partakt of 

2 entkur 
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Mtbrnfiafm mn, •n their frft rifij much rmn /uri§ai 
'^iid nritleiH thorn tho/e nvhifh partaki of fuftrjiitioni 
hui rar a Uiih time heeome tmicb more gentle and moderate, 
Tbe yiolence of this fpecics of religion, when ex- 
dted \xf noprelty, and animated by oppoiition, ap- 
pears from nomberleis inftances ; of the anabnftijis 
in Germany^ the camijars in France^ the levtlUrs and 
odier fanaticks in England^ and the covetuinters iii 
SeotlauL Enthuiiaim being founded on Arong fpirits, 
andaprefomptaou) boldnefs of charader, it naturally 
begets the moft extreme refolutious ; efpecially after 
it rifes to that height as to infpire the deluded fana- 
tics with the opinion of divine illuminations, and 
with a contempt for the common rules of rcafon, 
morality and prudence. 

Tis thus enthuiiafm produces the moft cruel dc- 
folations in human fociety : But its fury is like that 
of thunder and temped, which exhauft themfelves 
in a little time, and leave the air more calm and fe- 
rene than before. When the firft fire of enthufiafm 
is fpent, men naturally, in fnch fanatical fcfls, fmk 
into the greateft remifsnefs and coolnefs in facred 
matters ; there being no body of men amongft them, 
endowed \vitli fufHcient authority, whofe interefl is 
concerned to fupport the religious fpirit : No rites, 
no ceremonies, no holy obfervances, which may enter 
into the common train of life, and prcferve the facred 
principles from oblivion. Superflition, on the conr 
trary, fteals in gradually and infenfibly ; renders men 
tame and fubmifiive ; is acceptable to the miigiHrate, 
and fcems inoffenfive to the people : Till at laft xhf 

prieft, 
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priefty having firmly eftablilh'd his Mthori^ h^ 
oomes the tyrant and difturber of human ibcicty, if 
his endlefs contentions^ pcrfecotions* and religioiis 
wart. How fmoothly did the Romijb church advuUt 
in their acquifitionof powcc? But into%rhat difinal 
convulfions did they throw all Bunfe, in order Ip 
maintain it ? On the other hand, our fedaries, who 
were formerly fuch dangerous bigots, are now be- 
come our greateft free-thinkers ; and the ^uakirs feem 
to approach nearly the only regular body of ii^s in 
the univerfey the HHrmii, or the difcij^es of Qm^mm. 
in China, 

M Y third obfcrvation on this head is» thai fi^a*- 
ftitioH is an enemy to civil lihriyp a^d mtbt/Ufa^ $'■ 
friend to it. As fuperftition groans under the do^ 
minion of the priefts, ^XM^ enthuiiaiin is defl|i|ftive~ 
of all eccleiiaflical power, this fuffigiently. jwcoupili 
for tl>e prefent obfervation. Not to mention, tl||tt> 
i^nthviiafm, being the in^rmi^ of bold and as^l^itioqs 
tempers, is naturally accompanied with a Q^t of 
liberty ; as fuperftition, on the contrary, rpi^i^ 
men tame and abjed, and fits them for: ijavery. Ht 
learn from the Englijb hiftory, that, during dlie curil 
wars, the independents ' and deifisy tho' the moftq)- 
pofite in their religious principles ; yet were united 
in their political ones, and were alike paffionate for 
a commonwealth. And fince the origin of ^udng 
aad t%ryy the leaders of the whigs have eithor be^ 
diifis or prof(^ latitudtnari^Bs in dieh* princxplcs;. 
j^uit is, friends to toler^oion, and indii&rent to ai^. 
f«rtifiuter fed of fkrifiimj: Whik the. ie&uics, 
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fi4io have adl a ftrong tindore of ec!L::nii7.. hive 
ilways, widioot exccptioii, cCdcoit'c v. ixh :'za: pirn , 
iai the dolawe o£ cmL liben-. Tac i)MciBbl2:cc 
in their liiperftitio&s locg ur'tcti ibe h:ch-criircH 
/jirirj and. the Rmum catholics ^ in tkr ibcp^rt of r'f- 
rogadye and king^ power ; tho' cxprDrnce of the 
telcradng ^nrit of the «^i-/^i feem; cf l«:e to h&ve 
reoondl'd the cmthoUcs to niat part}-. 

■ 

The moSniJlt VBAjamfmHi in Frc^ct have a thou- 
fand nnintrlligibic diipates, which «re £.0: worthy the 
f t flcft i on of a man of fenie : Bet what priadpal: y 
diftiog^flics thef» Xxq (e&&, and aloae nerits at- 
taatioB, is the diiferent fpuk of dieir religion. Tne 
mUimJts^ oondu&ed l^ the jefaitts^ are great frienda 
to fliyeisftition, Dgid obfenrea of external forms and 
fiCRBoniet, and devoted to the authority of the 
jriefii, and to toidition. The j^n/enifts are enthn- 
iaA^ and aeak>as promoters of the pa£ionafie deto- 
lieB> and of the inward life; little influenced by 
anthofiy; and, in a word, bat half catholics. The 
•aDfeqocttcca» are exa&ly conformable to the five- 
ying reafonbg-w The jefidtes are the tyraius aad 
the daves^ of the coort : And the jtmftKtjii preienre 
afivc the fmall %aiks of the love of liberty^ which 
are to be foand in the French nation. 
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Cy A V A R I C E. 



> T^ I S eafy to obfervc, that comic writers cx- 
JL aggerate every chara£ler» and draw their fop» 
or coward with (Ironger features than are any where 
to be met witli in nature. This moral kind of paint- 
ing for the flage has been often compared to the paint- 
ing for cupolas and ceilings, where the colours are 
overcharged, and every part is drawn exceflively large» 
and beyond nature. I'he figures feem monftrous. 
and difproportion'd, when feen too nigh ; but become 
natural and regular, when fet at a didance, and placed 
in that point of view, in which they are intended to 
be furvey'd. For a like reafon, when chara^ers are 
exhibited in theatrical reprcfentations, the want of 
reality removes, in a manner, the perfonages ; and 
rendering them more cold and unentertaining, makes 
it necelTary to compenfate, by the force of colour- 
ing, what they want in fubilance. Thus, we find 
in common life, that when a man once allows hira- 
felf to depart from truth in liis narrations, he never 
can keep within the bounds of probability ; but adds 
ftill fomc new circumflance to render his ftories more 
marvellous, and to fatisfy his imagination. Two 

men 
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men in buckram fuits became eleven to Sir John Fal* 
fiaf before the end of his ^ry. 

There is only one vice, which may be found in 
life with as ftrong features, and as high a colouring, 
as need be employed by any fatyrill or comic poet ; 
and that is Avarice. Every day we meet with 
men of immenfe fortunes, without heirs, and on 
the very brink of the grave, who rcfufc thciiifclvcs 
the moft common nccefTaries of life, and go on heap- 
ing pofTeflions on pofleiTions, under all the real prcf- 
fores of the fcvercft poverty. An old ufurcr, fays 
the ftory« lying in his lad agonies, was prefented by 
the prieft with the crucifix to worfhip. He opens 
his eyes a moment before he expires, confiders the 
crucifiXi and cries, 7befe jewels are net true; lean 
•nly Und ten fifioles uponfucb a pledge. This was pro- 
bably the invention of fome epigrammatill ; and yet 
every one, from his own experience, may be able to 
recollect almoft as ftrong inftances of perfcvcrance in 
avarice. 'Tis commonly reported of a famous mifcr 
in this city, that, finding himfelf near death, he fent 
for fome of the magiftrates, and gave them a bill of 
an hundred pounds, payable after his deceafc ; which 
fum he intended Ihould be difpos'd of in charitable 
ufes ; but fcarce were they gone, when he orders 
them to be calPd back, and offers them ready money, 
if they would abate five pounds of the fum. Ano- 
ther noted mifcr in the north, intending to defraud 
his heirs, and leave his fortune to the building an 
hofpitat, protraAed the drawing of his will from day 
to day \ and *tis thought, that if thofe interelled in it 
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had not paid for the drawing it, he had died inteftate. 
In (hort, none of the moft farious excefles of love 
and ambition are in any refpedl to be compared U> 
the extremes of avarice. 

The beft excufe that can be made for avarice is, 
that it generally prevails in old men, or in men of 
cold tempers, where all the other afFedUons are ex- 
tintfl ; and the mind being incapable of remaining 
without fomc pafTion or purfoit, at lafl finds out this 
monftroufly abfurd one, which fuits the coldnefi 
and inaftivity of its temper. At the fame time, it j 
feems very extraordinary, that fo frofty, fpiritlefs a 
pafTion (hould be able to carry us farther than all the 
warmth of youth and pleafure. But if we look j 
more narrowly into the matter, we fhali find, that this^ 
very circumftance renders the explication, of the cafe 
mote eafy. When the temper is warm, and- full o£ 
vigour, it naturally fhoots o«t more ways than one^ 
and produces inferior paffioas to counter-balance^, m 
fome degree, its predominant inclination. ^Tis im^ 
poffible for a perfon of that temper, however bent 
on any purfuit, to be deprived of all fenfe of fliamt, v 
all regard to the fentiments of mankind. His friencbi 
inuft have fome influence over him : And other cobp 
fiderations are apt to have their weight; AU this 
ferves to refhrain him within fbme bounds. But ^ds 
no wonder that the avaritious man, being, from the 
coldnefs of his temper, without regard to reputation, 
to friendfhip, or to pleafure, fhould be canyM fo far 
by his prevailing incHnatibn, and. ffaould difplay hil 
jj^aifion in fuch furj^tizing inl^ces.. 

AcconiK 
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According ly we find do vice (b irreclaimable 
IS avarice : Aod tho' there fcarcelv has been a mo- 
*alift or philofopher, from the beginning of the 
vorld to this day, who has not levelled a ihoke at 
ty we hardly find a fingle inftance of any perfon's 
being cur'd of it. For this reafon, I am more apt to 
approve of thofc, who attack it with wit and hu- 
moilry than of thofe who treat it in a ferious manner. 
rhere being fo little hopes of doing good to the peo- 
ple infeded with this vice, I would have the reft of 
mankind, at leaft, diverted by our manner of exj^o- 
fing it : As indeed there is no kind of diverfion, of 
which they feem fo willing to partake. 

Among the fables of Monfieur de la M9ttej there 
18 one leveird sigainft avarice, which feetois to me 
more natural ftnd eafy, tban moil oi the fables of 
d^tt ingeDioiis author. A mifer, fays he, being dead, 
and -fairly into-r'd, came to the banks of the Sty>\, 
defiring to be feny'd over along with the other gholb. 
Chmn demsmds his fare, and is furpriz'd to fee the 
mifery rather than pay it, throw himfelf into the 
river, and fwim over to the other fide, notwithftand- 
ing all the clamour and oppofition that could be made 
to him. All hell was in an uproar ; and each of 
Ak judges was meditating fome puniihment, fuitRuie 
to a crime of fuch dangerous confequence to the in- 
fernal revenues. Shall he be chained to the rock 
along with Frometheus ? Gr tremble below the preci- 
pice in company with the DanaUes F Or afiift ^ijyphus 
ia rolling his (lone ? No, fays Minos, none of thcfc. 
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We muft invent fome fevercr punifhinent. Let hiffl 
be fent back to tlie earthy to fee the uie his hein aic 
making of his riches. 

I HOPE it will not be interpreted as a defign of 
fetting myfelf in oppofition to this famous author, 
if I proceed to deliver a fable of my own, which ii 
intended to expofe the fame vice of avarice. Tlie 
hint of it was taken from thefe lines of Mr. Pofe^ 

Vamnd to the mines^ an equal fate hetides 
Ibejlasve that digs it^ and tbejlofve that hides. 

O u R old mother Earth once lodgM an indidmedt 
againil Avarice before the courts of heaven, for ' 
her wicked and malicious counfel and advice, ii 
tempting, inducing, perfuading, and traiteroufly fe- 
dudng the children of the plaintiff to commit the 
deteftable crime of parricide upon her, and, man- 
gling her body, ranfack her very bowels for hidden 
treafure. The indi6tment was very long and ver- 
bofe ; but we muft omit a great part of i^e- repetiti- 
ons and fynonymous terms, not to tire our reader 
too much with our tale, jl'varice^ being calPd be- 
fore Jupiter to anfwer to this charge, had not much 
to fay in her own defence. The injury was clearly 
prov'd upon her. The faA, indeed, was notorioafc 
and the injury had been frequently repeated. M^P 
therefore the plaintiff demanded juiHce, Jmfiter veiy 
readily gave fentence in her favour ; and his decree 
was to this purpofe. That fince dame Avaria, the 
defendant, had thus grievoufly injar*d dame EarAi 

Ae 
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ft. •■' 

?;. the plaintifF^ flic was hereby order'd to take that 

treafure, of which ihe had felonioufly robb'd the 
faid plaintifF, by ranfacking her bofom, and in the 
fame manner, as before, opening her bofom, reftore 
it back to her, without diminution or retention. 
From this fentence» it fliall follow, fays Jupiter to 
the by-danders. That, in all future ages, the re- 
tainers of Avarice fhall bury and conceal their riches, 
and thereby reftore to the earth what they took from 
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ESSAY X IV. 

Of tHe Dignity of Hum a 

N A T u * E. 



TH £ R £ are certain feds, which fecredy ka 
themfelves in the learn'd world, as well as 
the political ; and the' fometimes they come not to : 
•open rupture, yet they give a diiFerent turn to t 
ways of thinking of thoi'e who have taken party < 
either fide. The moll remarkable of this kind a 
the feds, that are founded on the different fentimei 
with regard to the dignity of human nature 5 which 
a point that feem& to have divided philofophers i} 
poets, as well as divines, from the beginning of t 
world to this <lay. Some exalt our fpecies to t 
ikies, and reprefent man as a kind of human deo 
god, who derives his origin from heaven, and i 
tains evident marks of his lineage and defcei 
Others infill upon the blind fides of human natui 
and can difcovcr nothing, except vanity, in whit 
man furpaffes the other animals, whom he afie^ls 
much to defpife. If an author poffefTes the tale 
of rhetorick, and declamation, he commonly tak 
party with the former : If his turn lies towards irw 
and ridicule, he naturally throws himfelf into tl 
other extreme, 

lA 
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AM far fitMA dunking, that til thofe, who hav« 
xiaced hmnan naittre» luve been enemim Hb 

e, and kave exposed the frailties of their felhur* 
■m with any bad intention. On die contrary, 

fenfiUe, that a very delicate fenfe of morals* 
aally when attended with fomewhat of the Mifrni" 

f, is ape to give a man a difgnft of the worlds 
to make him confider the common courfe of hu" 

afiairs with too much fpleen and indignation, 
ift, however, be of opinion, that the fentiments 
hofe» who are inclined to think favourably of 
Idndy are much more advantageous to virtue, 
I the contrary principles which give us a mean 
lion of oar nature. When a man is po/Tefs'd of 
g^ notion of his rank and chara^er in the crea- 
, he will naturally endeavour to aA up to it, and 
/com to do a bafe or vicious a^lion, which might 

him below that figure which he makes in his 
1 imagination. Accordingly wc find, that all our 
te and fafhionable mcralifts infift upon x\\\% topic, 

endeavour to reprefent vice as unworthy of man, 
yell as odious in itfclf. 

VoMEN are generally much more flattered in their 
ich than men ; which may proceed from this rea- 
, among others, that their chief point of honour 
lonfider'd as much more difEcult than ours, and 
aires to be fupported by all that decent pride, 
ich can be inlliird into them. 

Vol. I. G W^ 
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W £ find very few difputcs which are not founded 
on foxnc ambiguity in the exprefilon ; and I am per- 
fuadcd, thai tlie prefent difpute concerning the dig- 
nity of human nature, is not more exempt from it 
than any other. It may, therefore, be worth while 
to confider, what is real, and wliat is only verbal, in 
this controvcrfy. 

That there h a 'natural difference betwixt merit 
and demerit, virtue and vice, wifdom and folly, 
jio rcafonable man will deny : Eut yet ^tis evident, 
that in affixing the term, which denotes either oar 
approbation or blame, we are commonly more infla- 
cnc'd by comparifon than by any £xt unalterable 
flandard in the nature of thin2;s. In like xnanner, 
quantity, and extenfion, and bulk, are by everyone 
acknowledged to be real things : But when vrt call 
any animal grrat or Jittk, we always form a fecret 
comparifon betwixt that animal and others of difi 
fame (pecies ; and ^tis that con.parifon which regu- 
lates our judgment concerning its greatnefs. A dog 
and a horfe may be of the very fame fize, while die 
one is admirM for the greatnefs of its bulk, and the 
other for the fmallnefs. When I am prefent, thcit- 
fore, at any difpute, I always confider with niyfelfi 
whether it be a queftion of comparifon or not that 
is the fubjeft of the controverfy ; and if it be, whe- 
ther the difputants compare the fame objefb togethei* 
or talk of things that are widely difierent. As the 
latter is commonly the cafe, J have long iince leant 

to negledt fuch difputes as manifeft abufes of lei' 

Cut, 
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hn, the moil valuable prefent that could be made 
to mortals. 

In forming our notions of human nature, we 
ne yeiy apt to make a comparifon betwixt men and 
umals, which are the only creatures endowed 
with thought that fall under our fenfes. Certainly 
tins comparifon is very favourable to mankind. On 
tbe one hand we fee a creature, ^whofe thoughts are 
not limited by any narrow bounds, either of place or 
time ; who carries his refearches into the moil di- 
8ant regions of this globe, and beyond this globe, 
to the planets and heavenly bodies ; looks back- 
ward to coniider the firfl origin of human race ; 
cafts his eyes forward to fee the influence of his ac- 
tions npon pofterity, and the judgments which will be 
fcnn'd of his charadter a thoufand years hence ; a 
creature, who traces caufes and efFefts to a great 
fcngth and intricacy ; extracts general principles 
from particular appearances; improves upon his dif- 
coveries ; corredls his miftakes ; and makes his vei y 
errors profitable. On the other hand, we arc pre - 
fcntcd with a creature the very reverfe of this ; li- 
miied in- its obfervations and reafonings to a fev/ 
fenfible objeds which furround it ; without curiofiry, 
without forefight ; blindly condud^ed by inftind, and 
arriving in a vejy (hort time at its utmoll perfeftion, 
beyond which it is never able to advance a fmgle ftcp. 
What a wide difference is there betwixt thefe crea- 
tares ! And how exalted a notion mufc v/e entertain 
of the former, in comparifon of the latter ! 

G 2 'r\\i,^\. 
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There are two means commonly emp 
deftroy this conduiion : firft^ By making ai 
• reprefentation of the cafe, and inMing oa 
the weakneAes of human nature. And fecoi 
forming a new and fecret comparifon betwi 
and beings of the moft pcrfe£l wifdom. An 
other excellencies of man, there is this one rem; 
that he can form a notion of perfe6kions mi 
yond what he has experience of in himfelf ; 
not limited in his conception of wifdom and 
He can eafily exalt his notions, and concei\ 
gree of knowledge, which, when compared to 1 
Vdll msJce the latter appear very contemptil: 
fvill caufe the difference betwixt that and tl 
city of animals, in a manner, to difappear i 
niih. Now this being a point, in which all th 
is agreed, that human underHanding falls ii 
ihort of perfect wifdom: Tis proper we 
know when this comparifon takes place, that ' 
not difpute, where there is no real difference 
fentiments. Man falls much ihorter of perfi 
dom, and even of his own ideas of perfe^ v 
than animals do of man ; but yet the lati 
ference is fo confiderable, that nothing but : 
parifon with the former, can make it appears 
moment, 

^is alfo very ufual to comfort one man wi 
dier ; and finding very few whom we can calf 
virtwusf we are apt to entertain a contempcB 
tion of x>ur fpecies in genend. That we may 
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ible of the fallacy of this way of reafoning, we 
nay obfervey that the honourable appellations of 
vife and ^nrtaous, are not annexM to any particular 
legree of thofe qualities of ivi/Jom and ^virtue ; but 
irife altogether from the comparifon we make bctwixc 
me man and another. When we find a man, who 
UTiTes at fuch a pitch of wifdom as is very un- 
xmunony we pronounce him a wife man : So that to 
ay, there are few wife men in the worlds is rciilly to 
ay nothing ; iince ^tis only by their fcarcity, that 
'hey merit that appellation. Were the loweft of our 
^edet aa wife at Tu/fy, or my lord Bacon, we Hiould 
Ull have reaibn to fay, that there are few wife men, 
For in that cafe wc fhould exalt our notions of wif- 
loOy and ihoald not pay a fingular honour to any 
IftTy who was not fingularly diftinguifh'd by his ta- 
tMi, In like manner, I have heard it obferv'd by 
Itonghtlers people^ that there are few women pofleft 
if btanty, in comparifon of thofe who want it ; not 
BOofideringy that we beftow the epithet of btautifml 
Only on fnch as poflefs a degree of beauty, that is 
common to them with a few. The fame degree of 
beauty in- a woman is call*d deformity, which ia 
treated as real beauty in one of oar fex. 

A s *tis ttfual, in forming a notion of oar fpedet^ 
to compare it with the other fpecies above or below it» 
or to compare the individuals of the fpecies among 
dttnfielves ; fo we often compare together the dif* 
innent motives or a£hiating principles of human na* 
H^ie^ in order to regulate our judgment concerning it. 
And indeed, this is the only kind of comparifon 

G 3 N4\aOck 
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\>hlch is woith our attention, or decides any thing in 
the prcfent quctllon. Were the felfiih and vicioQS 
principlcb of human nature ib much predominant 
above the foc'iA and virtuous, as 13 allerted by fome 
philofuphcr*', we ought undoubtedly to entertain a 
contemptible norlon of human nature. There is 
xiiuch of a difp-.itc of words in all this controrerfy. 
Wiun iL niuii denies the fmceritj- of all public fpirit 
or ;;tFcv.tioii to n. country and communit)-, I am at a 
lo:^ vvaat to think of him. Perhaps he never felt 
thid pafi'.on ill :'o clear and diilindl a manner as ta 
I Lmo-.*e all his doubts concerning its force and reality, 
iriut when he proceeds afterwards to reject all private 
fricr.dftiip ; if ro int'ireit or felf-love intermixes itfeK 
i niT'. then conf.uent lie abufes terms, and confoondi 
the ideas of things ; fmce it is impofliblc for any one 
to be fo felfini, or rather {o (lupid, as not to make a 
difference betwixt one man and another, and giv» 
foine preference to qualities, which engage his ap- 
probaticn and eftecm. Is he alfo, fay I, as infenfi- 
ble to anger as he pretends to be to friendihip.' 
And does injury and wrong no more affect him than 
kindnefs or benefits ? Impoffible : He does not know 
himfelf : He has forgot the movements of his mind; 
or rather he makes ufe of a different language from 
the reft of his countrymen, and calls" not things by 
their proper nnn-ics. What fay you of natural af- . 
feftion? (I iiibjoin) Is that aUb a fpecies of k\t' 
love ? Ye? : Ail i"> iclf-love. your children arclov'J 
only' becaufe the/ are 3 ours : your friend for a H<* 
reafon : And ypu>- countiy engages you only lb f^ 
as it has a ccnne.\io!i with •^ouvfilf: Were tlie id«* 
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of fclf Tcmov'd, nothing would aft>i£l you : You 
. would be altogether inaftivc and infcnfi'ole : Or if 
.you ever gave yourfelf any movement, irwould only 
be from vanity, and a defire of fame and repijtnti'.>ii 
to this famofelF. I ani willing, reply f, to rl'Ccl\••J 
you^ interpretation of human ac-ions, provided you 
admit the fafts. That fpccies of feU^love, whloU 
difplays itfclf in kindnefs to otliers, you mull ill-.vv" 
to have great influence, and cv. n greaicr, on inr-.r.y 
occaiions, than that which remains in its original 
fliape and form. For how few are there, wl:o, 
having a family, children, and relations, do not 
^nd more on the maintenance and edu'iation of 
thcfe than on their own pleafures ? This, indcec!, 
you juftly obferve, may proceed from their fclf love, 
iince the profperity of their family and friends is 
one, or the chief of their pleafures, as well as their 
chief honour. Be you alfo one of tliefe fclfifli men, 
and you are fure of every one's good opinion and 
good will ; or not to (hock your nice cars with thefo 
exprejGions, tlie felf-Iove of every one, and min^j 
amongft the reft, will then incline us to fcrve you, 
and fpeak well of you. 

I N my opinion, there are two things which have 
Jed afbay thofe philofophers, who have infilled {o 
much on the felfifhhefs of man. In the /r^ place,, 
they found, that every a;^ of virtue or fricndfhip 
was attended with a fccrct pleafurc : From whence 
they concluded, that frienddiip and virtue could not 
be difintcrefted. But the fallacy of this is obvious. 
The virtuous fentiment or paffion produces the plea- 

G 4 ^xiXR.^ 
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tatxe, and does not arife from it. I fed t pkalbit hi 
doing good to my friend, becaufe I bnre kim s W 
do not love him for the &ke of that plcafure. 

I II the /ecottJ place, it has always been fbmd, that 
the virtttoas are far from being indiflferent to praife ; 
and therefore they have been reprefented as a fet of 
vain.glorious men, who had nothing in view but the 
applaufcs of others. But this alfo is a fallacy. 'Tit 
very unjufl in the world, when thmy find any tia&vc 
of vanity in a laudable adlion, to depredate it npoB 
that account, or afcribe it entirely to that motive. 
The cafe is not the fame with vanity, at with other 
paflioAs. Where avarice or revenge eaten intQ aflf 
i'eemingly virtuous aQion, *tis dsfficolt for 119 to df 
rtrrn ine how far it enters, and 'tis natural to fuppofe 
it the fole aftimting principle. But vanity io fo nearly 
ally'd to virtue, and to love the fame of laudable ao- 
tions approaches fo near the love of laudable adiom 
for their own fake, that thefe paffions are more a- j 
pable of mixture, than any other kinds of affedioa; i 
and 'tis almoil impoffible to have the latter witboul 
feme degree of the former. Accordingly we finl> 
that this pafiion for glory is always warp'd and vary'd 
according to the particular tafte or fentiment of the 
mind on which it falls. Nero had the fame vanity in 
driving a chariot, that Trajan had in govemiog the 
empire with juftice and ability. To love the glory 
of virtuous adlions is a fare proof of the love o» 
virtuous anions. 

ESSA V 
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Of Liberty and\iii%^of\%ni^ 



THOSE who esqploy their pens on poUtkal 
fubjeds, free ^m party-rage, »id party-pre- 
jodicesy oiltivate a fciexice, whicfa» of ail others, 
contributca moft both to public utility, and to the 
private iatit)ra£tiQii of thole who addid thcmieiv^ 
to the ftady of it. I am apt, however, to entertain 
afofpidon, that the world is ftiU too young to fix 
aany general tfuths in politics, which will remain 
trae to the lateft pofterity. We have not au yet had 
experience of above three ^houfand years ; fo that 
xu)t only the art of reafoning is Hill defedlive in 
this fcience, as Veil as in all others, bat we even 
want fufiicient materials upon which we can reafon. 
Tis not fully known, of what degrees of refinement, 
nther in virtue or vice, human nature is fufceptible ; 
nor what may be expedcd of mankind from any 
great revolution in their education, cufloms, or prin- 
ciples. Machiafvel ^Nzs certainly a great genius ; but 
having confined his (ludy to the furious and tyrannical 
governments of ancient times, or to the little difor- 
derly principalities oi Italy, his reafoBings, efpecially 
upon monarchical government, have been found ex- 

G 5 tremcly 
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tremely defedlive ; and there fcarce is any 
im prince^ which (iibfequent ejrperience h; 
tircly refuted. J iKtak prince^ fays he, h 
of recei uing good counfel ; for if he confult ivi 
he oc/V/ not be able /a choofe amofig their^iffi 
Jtls, If he abandon him/elf to one, that mi 
perhaps, have capacity ; but he tui/f not be lo. 
ftirJ Hi w/7/ he ftiri, ta^ d^pfjefs his mafer^ 
himfelf and his avn family upon the throne. 
tlon this, among innumerable inflanccs, of 
of diat politician, proceeding, in a great 
from his having liv*d in too early an a 
world, to be a good judge of political tr 
mod all the princes of Europe are at prefent 
by their miniflers, and have been fo Tor 
centuries ; and yet no fucH event has ever 
or can poffibly happen. Scjanus might p 
throning the Oefars ; but Fleury, tho' ever f 
could not, while in his fenfes, entertain 
hopes of difpoiiefling the Bourbons, 

Tradi was never efteem'd aH affair 
*tiU the lall century; and there fcarcel 
ancient writer on politics, who has made 
of it *. Even the Italians have kept a 
filence with regard to it ; though it has no 
the chief attention, as well of minifters of 
of fpeculative reafoncrs. The great opuler 
deur, and military atchievements of the two 

• XenoplM mentions it 5 but with a doubt if it 
■advantage to a ftate. Ei^ mX ifj/irt^ia o4>eXsi' vt 
Xeo. Hiero. P/at§ totally excludes it from his 
republic. De legibus lib. ^ 



po w e r s, iccm firft to have inilnicted n-.iEkir.d la the 
▼aic impoitance of mn extrsure comineice. 

HavinGv therefore, ir.rended in this tCiy to hare 

made a fL"i coxcpariibn of iibert\* ar.d Jcip o::;ni. aa^i 

to have fhewn the great advanci^es of ihe ! jrmer 

above the latter ; I began to enter::dn a fjipicioc, 

diat no man in this age was fufficicntly qualify'd fer 

fcch an undertaking ; and xh?.t whr.tever luny one 

fliould advance en that head wovilJ, in cU piobabi- 

-Kty, be refuted by further experience, and be rcjcdcd 

by poftcrity. Such mighty revolutions hr.\o hap- 

pca'd in human affairs, and fo many evej.ts hnw 

arifen, contrar}' to the expectation of the ancier.t^, 

ftatthey are fufficient to beget tlie lulpicion of fiill 

ferther changes. 

It had been obferv'd by the ancients, that all the 
'rts and fciences arofe among free nations ; and, 
''^t the Perjtavi and EgyptiaiiSy not\vithrtanJing all 
^ir eafe, opulence and luxury, made but faint 
^orts towards a relilh in thofc finer pleafurcs, which 
Were carry 'd to fuch pcrfedlion by the Girch, amidlt 
continual wars, attended with poverty, and the 
g*eatcfl fimpliciiy of life and manners. It had alfa 
l-ecn obferv'd, that as foon ab the Gnrh loit their 
liberty, tho' they encreas'd n^.it;;ht\ly in richi'b, by 
nieans of the conquclls of nlcxundcr ; }Ct tlu' uit:>, 
"Onx that moment, declined among them, and h.ivc 
"^vcr fince been able to raife their head in that cli- 
'nate. Learning was tranfplantcd lo Ro;tu\ the only 
"cc nation at that time in the univejfc ; and havinj; 
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met with lb favooraUe a ftO, it aade pn 
(hoots for above a centory ; till tke decay oi 
produc*d alfo the decay of letters, and fpreai 
barbarifin over the world. From thefe two 
tnents, of which each was double in its kii 
ihew'd the fall of learning in deijpodc gover 
as well as its rife in popular ones, Longinns 
himfelf fofidently jullify'd, in afTerting, that 
and fdences could never floniilh, but in a f 
vernment : And in this opinion, he has been i 
by feveral eminent writers * in our own count 
either confined their view merely to ancien 
or entertained too great a partiality in favour 
form of government, which is eftabliih'd amc 

But what would thefe writers have faid, tc 
jBLances of modem Rome and of Flonnce f Oi 
the former carry'd to perfedUon all the finer 
fculpture, painting and mufic, as weU as poet 
they groan'd under flavery, and under the ihi 
prieils : While the latter made the greatefl pro 
the arts and fciences, after they began to Ic 
fiberty by the ufurpations of the family of the . 
Jriofioy Taffby Galila-o, no more than Raphe 
Michael Angelo^^^Tt not born in republics. A 
the Lombard fchool was famous as well as the 
yet the Venetians have had the fmalleft fhar 
honours^ and feem rather inferior to the other u 
in their genius for the arts and fciences^ 
cftabliih'd his fchool at Antwerp^ not at AmJ. 

• Mr. AddipH and Lord Sbaftflury, 
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[ Ar^GiMr, aoc Hamturgbt is ^ centre of politends in 
UpwMw, 

But the moft eminent inilance of the flonrifhing 
, of learning in defpotic governments, is that of 
France, which fcarce ever enjoyed any eftabliih^d 
- liboty, and yet has carry'd the arts and fciences as 
war pofedUon as any other nation. The EngUJb 
are, perhaps, better philofophers ; the Italians better 
painters and muiicians ; the Romans were better 
orators : But the French are the only people, except 
the Greeks^ who have been at once philofophers, 
poeti, orators, hiflorians, painters, architeds, fculp- 
ton, and muiicians. With regard to the ftage, they 
have excelled even the Greeks, who have far excelled 
^Englijh. And, in common life, they have, in a 
great meafure, perfected that a)rt, the moft ufeful 
and agreeable of any, Pjirt de Vi<vre, the art of (b- 
ciety and converfation. 

I p we confider the ilate of the fciences and polite 
arts in our own country, Horace*^ obfervation, with 
regard to the Romans^ may, in a great meafure, be 
apply'd to the Britijhy 

Sed in longum tamen a*vum 
Manferuut^ hadieque manent vefligia roris. 

The elegance and propriety of ftile have been 
very much negledled among us. We have no di£U- 
ooary of our language, and fcarce a tolerable gram* 
mar. The firil polite profc we have, was wrote by 

2 a man 
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a man who i? ftill alive •. A« to Sfrat, L 

even Terifle, they knew too little of the rul 
to be cllecin'd very cL-gant writers. The 
Baccfty HarrifigtoH and Milton^ is altogether 
pedantic; tho* their fenfc be excellent, 
this country, have been fo much occupy' 
great difputes of Religion^ Politics and I 
that they had no rclifh for the minute obi 
of [jranimar and criticifm. And tho' thi* 
thinking muft have confidcrably improv'd 
and our talent of real'oning beyond thofe 
nations j it muft be confcft, that even in thof 
above-mentlon'd, we liave not any ftandj 
which we can tranfmit to pofterity : And t] 
we have to boaft of, are a few effays towarc 
juft philofophy; which, indeed, promife ve 
but have not, as yet, reach'd any degree 
feftion. 

I T has become an eftablifli'd opinion, t 
merce can never flouiifli but in a free gov 
and this opinion feems to be founded on 
and larger experience than the foregoi 
regard to the arts and fciences. If wc tr 
merce in its progrefs thro' Tyre^ Athens, Syra 
thage, Venicey FIbtence, Genoa, Antnvei-p, 
England, See, we fhall always find it to ha^ 
feat in free governments. The three greate 
towns now in the world, arc London, A7nfiet 
Hamburgh ; all free cities, and proteftai 
that is, enjoying a double liberty. It m 
ever, b<5 obferv'd, that the great jealoufy e 

♦ Dr. 5w//?, 



of late, with regard to the commerce of Franc^^ 
ieems to prove, that this maxim is no more ceitain 
and infallible, than the foregoing, and that the fub- 
jeds of an abfolute prince may become our rivals in 
commerce, as well as in learning. 

Durst I deliver my opinion in an affair of (o 
awch uncertainty, I would aiTert, that, not>^ithiland- 
ing the eiTorts of the French, there is fomcthing per- 
-Didoiu to commerce inherent in the very nature of 
ibTolute government, and infeparable from it : I'ho' 
thcrealon 1 would aliign for this opinioo, i.-^ foiiij- 
wiiat diifcrent from that whic)i is commonly infided 
on. Private property feems to me almoll iib fccure 
inaciviliz'd European monarchy, as in a republic.; 
Mr is danger much apprehended, in iuch a govern- 
ment, from the violence of the fovereign ; more then 
we commonly dread harm from thunder, or earth- 
quakes, or any accident the moil unufual and extra- 
ordinary. Avarice, the fpur of induftry, is fo ob- 
ftinate a pailion, and works its way thro' fo many 
'eal dangers and dtfHcuIties, that 'tis not likely it 
will be fcarr'd by an imaginary danger, whicli is fo 
fmall, that it fcarce admits of calculation. Com- 
merce therefore, in my opinion, is apt to Jccay in 
abfolute governments, not becaufe ic is there Icfs fj- 
cure, but becaufe it is lefs honcurahk. A fubordina- 
tion of ranks is abfolutely nec^iTary to ilic funport of 
monarchy. Birth, titles, and place, mud be ho- 
nour'd above induftry and riches. And while thcfe 
notions prevail, all the confidcrablc traders will be 
tempted to throw up their commerce, in order to 

purcliafc 
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pardiafe rome of thoTe empbymcnti, to whicb piiii- 

legn and honoun are annex'd. 

Since I am upon ttiii head of the alterations whick 
time has praduc'd, ot may produce in polidct, I 
muft obferve, that all kinds of government, lirec 
and dcfpodc, feem to have undergone, in modcn 
timei, a great chaoge to the better, with regiid 
both to foreign and domcftic managemenl. The Jw- 
laB<i af farxir is a fecret in politics fully IcnowD oilf 
to the prefent age ; and I niii:l add, that the intenti 
Police of the Ilate has alio receiv'd great impron- 
ments within the lift century. We are infonn'd hf 
SailnJ), that Catalisii army wai much augmentAl ty 
the acccilion of the highwaymen about Rami ; tho' I 
believe, that all of that profefllon, who are at prefcW 
difpers'd over Eunpt, would not amount to a k|^ 
mcnt. la Ciare'i pleadings for MiJa, I find thii-if- 
gumcnt, among others, made ufe of to prove, thil 
hi« client had not ailailinated C/diA'm- Had jIi'iVi , fajn 

have kill'd C/tJiui, he had not ■(• 

1 tkc day.iime, and at fiKh a diftanct 
4 way-laid him at nfght, near 
i might have been pretended, 

■ i and [he frequency of 

ur'd the deceit. Thii is 

I loofe police of Remt, and of 

f tbeie robbers i £nce Cc- 

1 with thirty flai'es, 

, and fulEcicntly accu- 

1 the frequent tumults 

it. 

6m. fntduit. 
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vvcij:.: ff :'. : :.■>■-«. 'rj\ .^r.; v,r.-: ar^ ro be set 
v.irh :r. !':jt' cjI'i::: : bi:; ""-."n :*'? f\T*c~. .'."»"?. en?- 

l»-. V. !»:ch r'.w :•;!;■■'. rv of t/.t 7..c:. w*V^ci.s"v o!* tV.e 
I 'jLfi.::t5 a:: J. f",r:rc::. is. i:; a gre.it :;;«2i'i2r)e, dii- 
courag'd, and a^ricu'.tare rcndvr'd a beggiriy and 1 
(laviih cmploymer.r. Bat co whoic advannge do 
thefe abufes tend ? if to that of the r.obiiitr, they 
night be cflcem'd inherent in that form of govern- 
ment ; fincc the nobility are the true fupports of mo- 
narchy ; and 'tis natural their interell (hould be more 
confultcd, in fuch a conilitution, than that of the 
people. But the nobility are, in reality, the prin- 
cip:il lofcrs by this opprefTion ; fmcc it ruins their 
cllutc;'^, and beggars their tenants. The only gain- 
ers by it are the F/wrt/vpVr/, a race of men defpis^d 
and hated by the nobility end the whole kingdom. 
.1 r a prince or a niiniller, therefore, fhould arife, en- 
dowM with fuflicient difcernmcnt to know his own 
and the public interefl, and with fufficient force of 
j.:i:i(! to break thro' ancient cuftoms, we might expedl 
to i\-c. ui-ii*'' abufcs remcdy'd; in which cafe, thedif- 
♦ •.■■i.'"r bwivvi^t tlicir abfoliitc government and our 
'. ^.v (i!i'!, vvi.uM no: appear fo confiderable as at 
pii-iV.ir. 

'i'i!K fourceof Jc^encracy, which mny be remarked 
iii :rcc j^uvL-rnmeiic.s, coniills in the praclice of con- 

tr.\«5ling; 
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traSxTig debt, and irortjr"2''T' '''<' T's' ■ • !'••«"•«•. 
bv wnich taxe? n:nv, iri timr. I^^torv : 'ri^i."i) . • i-. 
tolerable. anJ all the n;v.prr:\ «.: :' ■ "i. ^ i . :■..;.■« 
iiitc; the hancF of tiu' ]u!vt 'i '. • ] ■ •«;=•• •• ■ «' 
modcrr. dare. The ./"/v'fc-.Vyf. :'■.« ^. \« i ■■ • • ■ • 
Tuhlic, paii! near :ao l.ur.»iit»' /' *•• :. • -I' • «■■••• 
of monev, which ar.v f\.-.KM> t «'. » . . i •■ ■• •• ■■• 
ccfian- for th«.x r.T lio-rf ■^^ : ^' v . "■ ■ n f . ; « '■ 
/i*j/.' *. Ar-io:.^ the ir:o.:; ; i.- . '.' . < ■ ■ 
the prafiicc of borrow i:./, ;•.<.: .. 
and have well r.igh ru;:;\! il.i.:.'. i* - •. 1 ; i *•■ '• l*"'- 

princes have alfo contraclcd <irl t ; lui rr ;«n it (.-I 

prince may play the b.v.ikni|M wl-.n hi j !■;.(■ . !•'- 
people can never be opprcfl b} ].••'.! t In ) ..jmlnt 
governments, the people, .nml t lii* l!y « !»••'»' u li«» I«-.»« •• 
the higheil ofRcc?, being always tin: pilli. n..liiMi ■, 
'ds impofiible the (late can cvct iit:il'.f nf.- -if th!- ip. 

mecly, which, however it inny b« (iniM.ii n.f ift.-f, 

IS always cruel and barbaioir. 'IIm-. «h •!• »'.|i-. f» . n- 
to bean inconvenience, whlih ii< '\\y il»i' •••' "t ;•'! (•• •■ 
governments; cTpctially oui «i^\ti, ;.i t}i- pfl-n* 
junflurc of aHsii*. Atnl uh:" ;i Hi- n-i fifi«tvi- i. 

this, to incrcafc oar fjujrri'ity »•? ili«- | nl !'•• n 'ifi y s 

left, for want of it, wc I c rc«ln«, ^l, ' \ fiiv it...M| i;. ;»; 
of taxes, to curfc our frrr j-«,vi lurH :.«. m.-I -.wli 
onrfclves in the fame ft'i*': 'yf 1. ivi'i-'i .»i»!i •■'! »■ 
nations that furrrun'l u - 

* KTrrJV o» aV tv-r i '■■/'/'»''' ' •• .' ■ 

yaiv* myt'w.a >'i ',r.-,"i K' : n *■■■.■ ' y.- , ■■ ^..,- 
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Of E L O Q^U E N C E. 

90^^ wl>o counter t)ie periods and Kvdit* 
ah i ■ ■^ iiiii.- l((nj, s! rcptcfented in tullpi7» 
fpcAaclc fall of plearorc Md 
1 {nrptiic, the manners n- 
<f th« I'jmc rpedes fitfcepdble 
^■%u(vi w liferent p«nod*of 
h«t<pv«r. b* ifliftiT'il, tbK in fTwtf 

-.: KiUDL-v. and that tke 

-• <-■( uDc age rcftsnUg 

■Jic taitc. wil. and Ijw. 

^•l iuabiuon, hODOST 

nuaity, ^mtitude anj 

aarcrk in aU public tnai- 

•le uf « wtjr ftubboru anil 

i(4nkKi at~ tike lenQmcau 

aic cifiJj viryd bjf cdo- 

c G::ii wcce much jiimv 
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B TJ T not to compare together nations fo widely 
difierent, that they may ahnoft be elleemM of a dif- 
ferent fpecies; it may be obferv'd, that even this 
latter period of human learning, is, in many refpeds, 
of an oppofite chara6ier to the ancient ; and that if 
we be fuperior in philofophy, we are ftill, notwich* 
flanding all our refinements, much inferior in elo* 
quence. 

I N ancient times, no work of genius was diought 
to require ib great parts and capacity, as the 
fpeaking in public ; and foroe eminent writers have 
pronounced the talents, even of a great poet or phi- 
lofopher, to be of an inferior nature to thofe requi^ 
fite for fuch an undertaking. Greece and Rame pro- 
dnc'd, each of them, but one accompliih'd orator ; 
and whatever praifes the other celebrated fpeakers 
might merity they were ftill eileem'd much inferior 
to thefe great models of eloquence. *Tis obferva- 
ble, that the ancient critics could fcarce find two 
(M-ators, in any age, who deferv'd to be placM pre- 
cifely in the fame rank, and- pofTefs^d the fame degree 
of merit. Cahtusy C^eliusy Curio, Hortenjiusj C/efar 
xofe one above another : But the greateft of that age 
was inferior to Cicero, the moft eloquent fpeaker who 
had ever appeared in Rome, Thofe of fine tafte, 
Jiowever, pronounced this judgment of the Roman 
crator, as well as of the Grecian, that both of them 
furpafs'd in eloquence all that had ever appear'd, but 
that they were far from reaching the perfcdion of their 

Art, which was infinite, and sot only exceeded human 

force 
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force to attain, but human imagination to conceivf. 
Gcero declares himfclf difTatisfy'd with his own per- 
formances ; nay, even with thofc of DetMftbene:. 
It a flint a<vidie ^ capaces mea auresy fays hc, fcf ftm- 
fer aliquid immenfum, infinitumque dcjiderant. 

This fmgle circuftifiance is fufficient to make us 
apprehend the wide difference betwixt ancient and 
modern eloquence, and let us fee how much the latter 
is inferior to the former. Of all the polite and 
learned nations, Britain alone poiTefles a popular go- 
vernment, or admits into the legiflature fuch nume- 
rous aflemblies as can be fupposM to lie under the do- 
minion of eloquence. But what has Britain to boaft of 
in this particular ? In enumerating all the great meOi 
who have done honour to our country, we exult is 
our poets and philofophers : But what orators are cva 
mentioned ? Or where are the monuments of their 
genius to be ir.et with ? I'here are found, indcedi 
in our hiJlories, the names of fcveral, who direficd 
the rcfolutions of our parliament : But neither thcm- 
fclves nor others have taken the pains to prefti ve thiir 
fpeeches ; and the authority which tJiey polfefi'd Iccni! 
to have been owing to th^ir experience, wifuom, or 
power, more than to their talents for oratory. Ac 
prcfwHt, there arc above half a dozen fpcakers in the 
iwo houfcs, who, in the judgment of the public, have 
rcachM very nc:ir the fame pitch of eloquence ; and 
vo inin pretends to giv3 any one thj prtfirLnccto 
the rjil. This Toems to nic a certain proof, t'.mt none 
of tl.ciii h:;vc attAin'd much be) ond a mcdiccrity in 

tiicir art, and that the fpecics of eloquence, which 

thcv 
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tbey aPpire to^ gives no exercife to the fublimer facul- 
ties of the mind, but may be reached by ordinary 
talents and a (light application. A hundred cabinet- 
makers in London can work a table or a' chair equally 
well ; bat no one poet can write verfes with fuch 
fpirit and elegance as Mr. Fofe, 

W E are told, that when Demofibents was to plead, 
all ingenious men flocked to Athens from the moft 
remote parts of Greece^ as to the moft celebrated 
fpeftacle Of the world *. At London y you may fee 
men iauntering in the court of requefts, while 
the moft important debate is carrying on in the 
two houfes ; and many do not think themfelves fuffi- 
ciendy compenfated, for the lofing of their dinners, 
by all the eloquence of our moft celebrated fpeakers. 
When old Cibber is to aft, the curiofity of the public 
is more excited, than when our prime minifter is to 
defend himfelf from a motion for his removal or im- 
peachment. 

Even a perfon unacquainted with the noble re- 
mains of ancient orators, may judge, from a few 
ftiokes, that the ftile or fpecies of their eloquence 
^as infinitely more fublime than that which modern 

* Ne illad quldem intelligunt^ non modo ita memoriae 
f«>ditum cfle, fed ita neceffe fuifle, cum Demophenes difturiw 
*ffet, ut concurfus, audiendi caufa, ex t^ta Gracia fierent. 
At cum ifli jittici dicunt, non modo a corona (quod eft ipfum 
Att&rahiJe) fed etiam ab advocatis relinquuntur. 

Cicero de Claris Oratoribus. 
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orators afpire to. How abfard would it appear, in our 
temperate and calm fpeaken, to make afe of an Ap^- 
Jlropbe^ like that noble one of Dimo/thenes^ fo mnch 
celebrated by ^hSiiUan and Longimuy when, juftify- 
ing the unAiccefsful battle of Ckergnea, he breaks out^ 
No, my Fe/IiyW'CitizerUj No : Tou have not err J, I 
five^r by the manes of thofe heroes^ ivho fought fir tie 
fame caufe in the plains ^Marathon enid Plat a a. 
Who could now endure fuch a bold and poetical £• 
gure, as that which Cicero employs, after defcribing 
in the moft tragical terms the crucifixion of a Ramtm 
citizen. Should I paint the horrors of this fcette^ nott% 
Roman citizens, not to the allies of onr fiate, not to 
tbofe twho hanje ever heard of the Roman Name, not eviM- .: 
to men, hut to brute- creatures ; or, to go farther , JhouU 
J lift up my 'voice, in the moft defolate foUtstde, to the \ 
rocks and mountains, yetjhould Ifurelyfee thofe rude md 
inanimate parts of nature moFud fwith horror and in' 
digtiation at the recital of fi enormous an aBion *■ ; 
With what a blaze of eloquence mufl: fuch a fentence 
be furrounded to give it grace, or caufe it to make 
any imprcilion on the hearers ! And what noble ait 
and fublime talents are requifite to arrive, by juft de- 
grees, at a fentiment fo bold and exceflive : To inflame J 

'-■n 

* The original it \ Quod fi hcc non ad cives Romanos, noa - 
«d aliquos amicos noftne ctvitatii, nou ad eos qui pofNiU ^ 
Komani nomen audiflent $ deniqiie, fi non ad homines w- 
ram ad beftias j ant etiam, vt longiut progrediar, fi in aliqjn 
deTcrtiflima folitudine, ad faxa 9e ad fcopulos ba*c conqiwii 
& deplorare vellcm, tamen omnia mata arque inaniim, owl 
ft tarn iadigna romm atrocitate conunoTcrentur, Clc in fer 

thel 
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ence, ib ai to make them accompany ike 
in fitch violent pallions, and fuch elevated 
ions : And to conceal, under a torrent of 
ce, the tstiAcCf hy which all this is effec- 



ABLE to this vehemence of thought and ex* 
y was the vehemence of a£lion, obferved in 
sent orators. The fupflofio pedis^ or ftamping 
le foot, was one of the moft ufnal and mode- 
ftiires which they made ufe of * ; tho* that is 
faeem'd too violent, either for the fenate, bar, 
nt, and is only admitted into the theatre, to 
pany the moft violent paflions, which are there 
atfed. 

I is ibmewhat at a lofs to what caufe we mzf 
\ fo fenfible a decline of eloquence in latter 
The genius of mankind, at all times,, is» 
3s, equal: The moderns have applied them- 
, with great induftry and fuccefs, to ^dl the 
arts and fciences : And one of the moft learned 
IS of the univerfe poflefies a popular govern- 
( which feems requifite for the full dKplay of 
noble talents : Sut notwithftanding all thefe 
itages, our progrefs in eloquence is very incon- 

Jbi dolor ? Ubl ardor aaimi, qui etiam ex infantium 
Is elicere voces tc querelas folet ? nulla perturbacio 
y nuHa corporis : frons non percuffa, non femur ; pedis 
mmnmm ^ nulla fupplofio. Itaquc tantum abfuit ut in- 
lares nolinros anlmQS \ fomnum ifto loco vix tenebamus. 

Ckcr9 dc Claris Qrtftoclbm. 

OL. I. H (v&^iSov^; 
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fiderablcy in comparifon of the advances, ^ 
have made in all the other parts of leamin] 

S H A L L we ailerty that the ftrains of ani 
quence are nnfuitable to oar age, and not t 
tated by modem orators ? Whatever reafon 
made ufe of to prove this, I am perfuaded 
be foond, upon examination, to be unfbonc 
fatis^idiory. 

Firfiy I T may be faid, that in ancient 6: 

ring the floarifhing period of the Greek ac 

learning, the municipal laws, in every fb 

but few and fimple, and the decifion of cai 

in a great meafure, left to the equity and 

fenfe of the judges. The ftudy of the laws 

then a laborious occupation, requiring tl 

gery of a whole life to finifh it, and utterl) 

padble with every other iludy or profeffio 

great ftatefmen and generals among the 

were all lawyers j and Cicero^ to fhew the fj 

this fcience, declares, that, in the midfl oi 

occupations, he would undertake, in a few 

make himfelf a compleat civilian. Now, 

pleader addrefles himfelf to the equity of his 

he has much more room to difplay his elc 

than where he muft draw his arguments fr\ 

laws, ftatutes, and precedents. In the fom 

* many drcumflances muft be taken in, many 

conCiderations regarded ; and even favour ai 

nation, which it belongs to the orator, by his 

doquence^ to conciliate^ may be difguisM m 
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ifipeantnce of equity. But, how (hall a modern 
Uwyer have leifure to quit his toilfomc occupa- 
lionty in order to gather the flowers of Farnaffui f 
Or, what opportunity ihall he have of difplaying 
Aan» amidft the rigid and fubtile arguments, ob« 
jedioBs, and replies, which he is obliged to make 
•fe of? The greateft genius, and greatcfl orator, 
niio fltould pretend to plead before the Chancellor^ nf- 
ter a month's ftudy of the laws, would only libour 
to make himfclf ridiculous. 

I AM ready to own, that this circumd.incci of tlic 
mltiplicity and intricacy of laws, is a difconnuv: 
aent to eloquence in modem times : Rut 1 nfTcrt, 
tilt it will not account intirely for the decline of that 
loUe art. It may banifh oratory from H'efifmnjler- 
IUU9 but not from either houfc of parliament. 
Among the Athtniansy the Areofagitei cxprcfly forbnd 
ill allnrements of eloquence ; nor do we find, in the 
Qmk orations wrote in the judiciary form, fuch .1 
bold and rhetorical ftile as appears in the Roman. 
But to what a pitch did the Athenians carry their 
doqnence in the deliberati've kind, when affairs of 
ftatewere canvaft, and the liberty, happinef'), and 
honour of the nation were the fubjc^ls of debate ? 
Difputes of this nature elevate the genius above all 
others, and give the fulleft fcope to eloquence ; and 
fiich difputes are very frequent in this nation. 

Secondly^ I t may be pretended, that the decline 
ef eloquence is owing to the fupcrior good fenfc of 
ts^ modems^ who rejefi, with difdain, a\\ \.\\cAo. y\\c« 

H 2 x,oiV\\ 
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ice 3 but tkey took a difierent way of eluding 
. They hniryM away with fuch a torrent of fu- 
le and pathetic, that they left their hearers no 
urc to perceiYC the aitifice* by which they were 
dr*d. Nay, to confider the matter aright, they 
e not deceived by any artifice. The orator, by 
Ibrce of his own genius and eloquence, firft in- 
k*d himfclf with anger, indignation, pity, for- 
; aad then oonununicated thofe impetuous move- 
its to his audience. 

Iocs any man pretend to have more good fenfe 
I JuUm Csrfar f Yet that haughty conqueror, we 
w, was ii^ fttbdtt^d by the charms of Cicira^ elo* 
ac^ that he was, in a manner, confbrain'd to 
oge his (etded purpofe and refolution, and to ab- 
e a criminal, whom, before that orator appear'd„ 
yas determined to condemn. 

o M V obje£Hons, I own, notwithftanding his vafl 
efs, may lie againft fome pafTages of the Romam 
or. He is too florid and rhetorical : His figures 
too ifariking and palpable : His divifions drawn 
Ay from the mles of the fchool : And his wit 
ains not always the artifice even of a pun, rhyme, 
iingle of words. The Grecian addrefs'd himfelf 
n audience much le(s refin'd than the Romum fenate 
adges. The loweft vulgar of Athens were his 
ureigns, and the arbiters of his eloquence f. 

Yet 

hangiuus^ cap. 15. 

The orators form*d the tafte of the Atke/uan people, not 
people of the orators, Gorgieu Leontinui was very taking 
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idg tbtf heights of andent eloquence, or rejefted all 
fiich endeavoursy as onfuitable to the fpirit of mo- 
dem aflemblies ? A few fuccefsful attempts of this 
Batnre might rouze up the genius of the nation, ex- 
dte the emulation of the youth, and accuftom our 
cars to a more fiiblime and more pathetic elocution, 
than what we have been hitherto entertained with. 
There is ^ertunly fomething accidental in the firft 
rife and the progrefs of the arts in any nation. I 
doubt if a very (atisfadory reafon can be given, why 
andent Roms^ while it receiv*d all its arts from Greece, 
coold attain only to a tafle or relifh of ilatuary, 
fiinting and architedhire, without reaching the prac- 
tice of thefe noble arts : While modem Rome has 
fieen exdted, by a few remains found among the 
nins of antiquity, and has Carry*d thefe arts to the 
gitateft perfedion. Had fuch a cultivated genius 
Ibr oratory, as Waller % for poetry, arifen during the 
dvil wars, when liberty began to be fully eftablilh'd, 
ind popular aflemblies to enter into all the moll 
Biaterial points of government ; I am perfuaded fo 
iDuftrioas an example would have given a quite dif- 
fiatnt turn to Britifi eloquence, and made us reach 
the perfe&ion of the andent model. Our orators 
would then have done honour to their country, as 
well as our poets and philofophers, and Britijb Ci- 
ceros have appeared as well as Britijh Flutarchs and 

I HAVE confeft that there is romcthing accidental 
in the origin and progrefs of the arts in any nation ; 
and yet I cannot forbear thinking, that if the other 

H 4 learn'd 
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1cu"n*d and polite nations of Ettrofe had pofleft ikt 
fame advantages of a popalar government, thej 
would probably have carr)'*d eloquence to m greater 
height than it has yet reached in Britain, The Fraeh 
iermons, efpecially thofe of Fhcbier and Boffmit^ are 
much fuperior to the EngBfi in this particalar ; and 
in both of them there are many ftrokes of the mxA 
iublime poetry. None but private caufo, in that 
country, arc ever debated before their parUamcait 
or courts of judicature ; but netwitfaibnding this 
difadvantage, there appears a fpirit of eloquence 
in many of thetir lawyers, whidi, with proper cnhi- 
vation and encouragement, might rife to the greatei 
height. The pleadings of Fm»ru are ytrf efegan^ 
and give us room to imagine what fo fine a geniiii 
could have performed in queftions concerning public 
liberty or flavery, peace or war, who exerts him- ' 
.felf with fuch fuccefs, in debates concerning tile price 
of an old horfe, or a goffiping ftory of a quarrel be- 
twixt an abbefs and her nuns. For, 'tis remarkably 
that this polite writer, tho' efteem'd by alt the voftM, 
of wit in his time, was never employed in the soft 
considerable cau&s of their courts of judicature, bat 
liv'd and dy'd in poverty : From an ancient prcjndiec 
induftrioufly propagated by the dunces in all com- 
tries, 7hat m. man of genius is unfit for bufinefi. The 
diforders produced by the fadion^ againft car And 
Mazarine y made the parliament of Paris enter intothc 
difcuffion of public affairs ; and during that fhoit 
interval, there appeared many fymptoms of the re- 
vival of ancient eloquence. The avocat genertdt 

To/on, in an oration, invokM on his knees the fpinc 

of 
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of Sl Lmis to look down with cosnpaflion on his di- 
inded waA nnhappy people, and to infpire them, from 
abofTVy with the love of concord and unanimity *. 
The owmbcn of the Fremdb academy have attempted 
to give as models of eloquence in their harangues at 
their admittance : Bot, having no fabjedl to difcourfe 
npoBy they have mn altogether into a foHbme ftrain 
of pmegyric and fiattery, the moA barren of all 
fiibieAs. Th^ ilSe, however, is commonly, on thele 
oocaffons, very elevated and fnhlime, and might 
reach the gre a teft heights, were it employed pa a 
{bljed more favourable and engaging. 

Trerb are fome drcumihinces, I confefs, in tha 
EngUfi temper and genius, which are difadvantageoua 
to dke progrefs of eloquence, and render all attempts 
of that kind more dangerous and difficult among 
Aem than among any other nation. The EngUfi 
are confpicuoas for good-fenfi^ which makes them 
very jealous of any attempts to deceive them by the 
flowers of rhetoric and elocution. They are alfo 
pecnliarly moJeft ) which makes them confider it as a 
piec e of arrogance to offer any thing but reafon to 
public affembltes, or attempt to guide them by paf- 
fioft or fancy. I may, perhaps, be allowed to add, 
that the people in general are not remarkable for de- 
licacy of tafte, or for fenfibility to the charms of 
Ae mufes. Their mujical fartSy to ufe the expref- 
fion of a noble author, are but indifferent. Hence 
their comic poets, to move them, mufl have recourfe 

t J)t tieoi*% Memoirs, 
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to obfcenity ; their tragic poets to blood and flangH- 
ter : And hence their orators, being deprivM of any 
fuch refource, have abandoned altogether the hopes 
of moving them, and have confined themfelves to 
plain argument and reafoning. 

These circumftances, joinM to particolAr acci- 
dents, may, perhaps, have retarded the growth of 
eloquence in this kingdom ; but will not be able to 
prevent its fuccefs, if ever it appear amongft us : And 
one may fafely pronounce, that this is a field, in 
which the moil flourifhing lawrels may yet be ga- 
thered, if any youth of accomplifh'd genius, tho- 
roughly acquainted with all the polite arts, and not 
ignorant of public buiinefs, (hould appear in parlii- * 
ment, and accuilom our ears to an eloquence more 
commanding and pathetic. And to confirm me in 
this opinion, there occur two confidcrations, the 
one derived from ancient, the other from modem 
times. 

*Tis feldom or never found, when a falfe tafle in 
poetry or eloquence prevails among any people, that 
it has been preferred to a true, upon comparifon and 
reflection. It commonly prevails merely from igno- 
rance of the true, and from the want of perfbd mo- 
dels, to lead men into a jufter apprehenfion, and 
more refin'd relifh of thofe productions of gcnins. 
When tbefe appear, they foon unite all fufiirages in 
thpir favour, and, by their natural and powerfbl 
charms, gain over, even the moil prejudiced, to the 
love and admiration of them. The principles of 

eveiy 
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ereiypiifion, md of every (entiinent, is in every 
Biaa ; and v^ien tooch'd properly, they life to life, 
tad wann the heart, and con\Yy that latxsfa^iion 
by wiiidi a work of genius is difiinguifli'd from the 
adnlterate beauties of a capricious wit and fancy. 
And if this obiiervation be true, with regard to all 
the lifaenl aits, it nuft be peculiarly fo, with regard 
to doqnenoe ; which, being merely calculated for 
the poUicv and for men of the world, cannot, with 
any pmszt of xeafen, appeal from the people to more 
sefin^d judges ; bat muft fubmit to the public verdid» 
vitfaoiit xeferve or limitation. Whoei'er, upon com- 
parifon, is deem*d by a common audience the greatcfb 
ttatDTp ought moft certainly to be pronounced fuch* 
by men of fdence and erudition. And tho* an indif- 
ferent oratCMT may triumph for a long time, and be 
cfieemM altogether perfed by the vulgar, who are 
iatisfy*d with his accomplifhments, and know not in 
what he u defedive : Yet, whenever the true genius 
arifes, be draws to him the attention of every 0Be» 
and immediately appears fuperior to his rival. 

N o w» to judge, by this rule, ancient eloquence, 
diat is, the fublime and pailionate, is of a much 
jofler tafle than the modem, or the argumentativo 
and rational ; and, if properly executed, will always 
Have more command and authority over mankind. 
We are fatisfy'd with our mediocrity, bccaufc wc have 
lad no experience of any thing better : But the an- 
cients had experience of both, and, upon conipariibn, 
save the preference to that kind, of which tlicy have 
kft Di fnch applauded models. For, if I am not 

H 6 miAaken, 
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miftakcn, our modern eloquence is of the fame fti! 
or fpecies with that which ancient cridcft denominate 
Jtfic eloquence, that is» calm, elegant andfabcili 
which inllni^cd the reafon more than affeOed d 
pailions, and never raisM its tone above argoment c 
common difcourfe. Such was the eloquence of Ljfo 
among the Athenians^ and of Cahums among dw JU 
maKs. Thefe were eftecm*d in their time 1 hot whc 
comparM with Detrnfttenes and Cicero, were edipi*< 
like a taper when fet in the rays of a meridian ibii 
I'hofe latter orators pofiefsM the dune elegance, anc 
fubtilitv, and force of argument, with the foraer: 
but what rendered them chiefly admirable, was dui 
pathetic and fublime, which, on proper occafioUi 
they threw into their difcourfe, and by which ibej 
commanded the refolutions of their audience. 

O p this fpecies of eloquence we have fcarce had 

any inftances in Britarm, at leaft in our public fpeakers. 

In our writers, we have had fome inftances, which 

have met with great applauie, and might aflure our 

ambitious youth of equal or fuperiour glory in attempt* 

for the revival of ancient eloquence. My lord Bo- 

ling^roig^s produ£Uons> with all their defeats in argU' 

ment, method, and precifion, contain a force and 

energy, which our orators fcarce ever aim <t> 

tho' 'tis evident, that fuch an elevated ftile has laich 

better grace in a fpeaker than in a writer, and is af- 

furM of a more prompt and more aftonifiuog facce6« 

*Tis there feconded by the graces of voice aud 9^6(00^ : 

The movements arc mutually communicated by fy^' 

pathy, betwixt the orator and the audieince: Aid 

the 
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the verf afpedi of a large ajQemblyy attentive to the 
dtfiDOurie of one man, muft infpire him with a pe- 
collar elevation, fufficient to give a propriety to the 
flronge ft figures and exi^eflions. *Tis true, there is 
a great prejudice agaiD&fit-^ecJbes ; and a man can 
fcarce cfcape ridkule* who repeats a difcourfey as a 
fiehool-boy kis lefibuj and takes 00 notice of any 
dung which has been advanced in the courfe of the 
debate. Bat where is the nece£ity of falling into 
this ahfmdity ? A public fpeaker muft know before- 
hand the queftion under debate. He may compofe 
ill the arguments, obje^iionsy and anfwers, fnch as 
he thinks will be moft proper for his difconrfe *. If 
any thing new occur, he may fapply it from his in- 
vention ; nor will the difference be very apparent be- 
twixt his elaborate and his extemporary compofiti- 
ODs. The mind naturally continues with the fame 
impetus or force, which it has acquired by its motion; 
as a veflel, once impelled by the oars, carries on its 
courfe for fome time, when the original impulfe is 
fufpended. 

I SHALL conclude this fubjedt with obferving, that 
even tho' our modem orators fhould not elevate their 
ftile, or afpire to a rivalfhip with the ancient ; yet 
diere is a material defedl in mod of their fpeeches, 
;vhich they might correct, without departing from 
that composed air of argument and reafoning, to 

* The firft of the Athenians, who composM and wrot* 
^ fpeeches was PencUs, a man of buiinefs and a man of 
fcafc, if cYer there was one ii^wtk y^Mfr^v ^yw h ^iMMgrv^iv 
^i m jffii MiTtf r^i^ift^dcrwy, ^idai in Xlifmhng* 
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U'hich they limit their ambition. Their great aflec- 
tacion of extemporary difcourfes has made them rejed 
all order and method, which Teems fo requifiteto 
argument, and without which 'tis fcarce poflible to 
produce an intire conviflion on the mind. *Tis not, 
that one would recommend many formal diviiions in 
a public difcourfe, unlefs the fubje£l very eridently 
ofier them : But *tis eafy, without this formality, to 
obferve a method, and make that method confpico- 
ous to the hearers, who will be infinitely pleasM to fee 
the arguments rife naturally from one another, and 
will retain a more thorough perfuaiion, than can arife 
from the ftrongeft reafons, which are thrown together 
in confuiion. 
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ESSAY XVII. 

Of the Rise //»^ Progress of tbe 
Arts and Sciences. 



THERE is nothing, which requires greater 
nicety, in our enquiries concerning human 
>birs, than to diftinguifh exactly what is owing to 
c&nirfy and what proceeds from cau/rs ; nor is there 
toy fubjeft, in which an author is more apt to deceive 
Umfelf, by falfe fubtilties and refinements. To fay, 
^t any event b derived from chance, cuts (hort all 
fiu:ther enquiry concerning it, and leaves the writer 
m the fame ftate of ignorance with the reft of man- 
kind. But when the event is fuppos^d to proceed 
'itmi certain and ftable caufes, he may then difplay 
bis ingenuity, in affigning thefe caufes ; and as a man 
of any fubtility can never be at a lofs in this parti- 
Odar, he has thereby an opportunity of fwelling his 
Volumes, and difcovering his profound knowledge, 
in obferving what efcapes the vulgar and ignorant. 

Thb diftinguifhing betwixt chance and caufes 
iQuft depend upon every particular man's fagacity, 
m confidering every particular incident. But, if I 

^cre to ai&gn any general rule to help us in applying 

this 
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this diillnQion, it would be the following, What 
fends upon afcnu perfons is^ in a great meafure^ H 
ajcrih^d to chance^ or/ecret and unknonum caufes : Wi 
arifes from a great number^ may often he accounted ^ 
hy deter/ninaie and known caufes* 

There may two very natural reafoi^s be afligi 
for tikis rule. Firfty If you fuppofe a dye to ha 
any byafs, however fmally to a particular fide, t 
byafs, though, perhaps, it may not appesH: in a f 
throws, will certainly prevail in a great numb 
and will caft the balance intirely to that fide. In li 
manner, when any cau/es beget a particular inda 
tion or paffion, at a certain time, and among a c 
tain people ; tho' many individuals may ekape ( 
contagion, and be ruPd by paflions peculiar to the 
felves J yet the multitude will certainly be infed 
with the common pailion, and be governed by it 
all their adlions. 

Secondly, Those principles or caufes, which i 

fitted to operate on a multitude, are always of a gr 

fer and more flubbom nature, lefs fubjedt to acdden 

and lefs influenced by whim and private fancy, th 

thofe which operate on a few only. The latter J 

commonly fo delicate and refined, that the fmalldt i 

cident in the health, education, or fortune of a par 

cular perfon, is fufficient to divert their courfe, a 

retard their operation ; nor is it poffible to reduce du 

to any general maxims or obfenrations. Thdfi 

ffuenee at one time, will never afKire us concentfi 

their infhience at another ; even tho** all the gesef 

circumflances ihoald be the famte in bot)i cafes* 

T 
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T o judge by this rule, the domeftic and the gra- 
iaal revolutions of a date, mxA be a more proper 
objed of reafoning and obfervation, than the foreign 
md the violent, which are commonly producM by 
ingle perfons, and are more influenced by whim, 
!bny» or caprice, than by general paflions and inter- 
efts. The depreffion of the lords, and rife of the 
»>mmons in England^ after the ftatutes of alienations, 
and the increafe of trade and induftry, are more ea^ 
Gly accounted for by general principles, than the de- 
pKffion of the Sfanijh^ and rife of the Trtnch mo- 
narchy, after the death of Charles ^nt. Had 
Umy IV. Cardinal mcheUeu^ and Louis XIV. been 
9tmimrds ; and PhiUf II, III, and IV, and Charks II. 
lieen frenchmen^ the hiilory of thefe two nations had 
been intirely reversed. 

For the fame reafon, His more eafy to account for 
the rife and progrefs of commerce in any kingdom^ 
fikan for that of learning ; and a flate, which Ihould 
apply itfelf to the encouragement of the one, would 
be much more aflur^d of fuccefs, than one which 
fliOttld cultivate the other. Avarice, or the deiire of 
gatii» is an univerfal paflion, which operates at all 
tim€s, in all places, and upon all perfons : But curioii- 
ty, or the love of knowledge, has a very limited influ- 
ence, and requires youth, leifure, education, ge- 
nius, and example, to make it govern any perfon. 
You will never want bookfcUers, while there are buy- 
ers of books : But there may frequently be readers, 
where there are no authors. Muldtudes of people. 
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ncceiGty and liberty, have begot commerce in //«/• 
laud: But fbidy ahd applicatida have fcarce produced 
any eminent writers. 

We may, therefore, conclude, that there is no fuBo 
je^, in which wc mufl proceed with' more cantion, 
than in tracing the hiilory of the arts and' fdences ; 
led we afiign caufes which never exiiled, and redace 
what is merely contingent to ftable and nniverfal prin- 
ciples. Thofe, who cultivate the fciences in any 
ilate, are always ic^v in number : The paffion,wfiidi 
governs them, limited : Their taffe and judgment 
tender and eaiily perverted : And their applicaboil 
difturb'd with the fmallefl accident. Chance, thcre-^ 
fore, or fecret and unknown cauies, moft have a grot 
influence on the rife and progrefi of all the refi&*d 
art^. 

But there is a reafon,- which indocet me not to 
afcribe the matter altogether to chance. Tho* the 
perfons, who cultivate the fciences with fuch aftoniih- 
ing fuccefs, as to attraft the admiration of pofterityj 
be always few, in all nations and all ages ; *tis isi- 
poffible but a ihare of the fame fpirit and genius moft 
be antecedently diffused thro' the people among whom 
they arife, in order to produce, form, and cultivate, 
from their earliefl infancy, the tafle and judgment of 
thofe eminent writers. The mafs cannot be afa^- 
ther infipid, from which fuch refin'd fpirits arc cx- 
trafted *. There is a Godtwithtn usy fays O'vid, «^ 

* £ft Deus in nobis ; agitante calefcimus illo : 
Impetus hie, facrae femina mentis habet. 

Ov/i, F^. Liii, I. 

breatbii 
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hrtatbes that iUvine firty by 'which nxe are animated. 
Poets, in all ages, have advanced this claim to in- 
fpiration. There is not, however^ any thing fuper- 
natoral in the cafe. Their fire is not kindled from 
heaven. It only nuis along the earth ; is caught 
from one bread to another; and barns brightefl;, 
where the materials are beft prepared, and mod hap- 
pily difpos'd. The queftion, therefore, concerning 
the rife and progrefs of the arts and fciences, is not 
altogether a queftion concerning the tafte, genius, and 
fpirit of a few, but concerning thofe of a whole peo- 
l^e ; and may, therefore, be accounted for, in fome 
meafure, by general caufes and principles. I grant, 
that a man, who fhould enquire why fuch a particular 
poet, as Homer, for inftance^ esdded in fuch a place, 
at fuch a time, would throw himfelf head4ong into* 
chimsera, and could never treat of fuch a fnbjed, 
without a multitude of falfe (ubtilties and refine- 
ments. He might as well pretend to give a reafon, 
why fuch particular generals, as Fahius and Scipiot 
liv'd in Rome at fuch a time, and why Fahitu came 
into the world before Scipio, For fuch incidents as 
thofe, no other reafon can be given but that of 
Horace. 

Slit genius, natale comes, qui iemperat ajirun. 

Nature Deus human a, mortalis in unum 

•^^odque caput, 'vultu mutahilis, alius i^ ater. 

But, I am perfuaded, that in many cafes very 
good reafons might be given, why fuch a particular 
Nation is more polite and Icarn'd, at a particular 

time. 
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time, than any of its neighbours. At leaUl, this n 
fo curious a fubje^^ that it were a pity to abftncUmit 
intirely, beff -: c we have found, whether or not it be 
fufceptible (^f "('Lifoning, and can be reduced to any 
genera] prj-. L-ples. I fhall, therefore, proceed t& 
deliver a few obfcrvations on this fubjeA, which I 
fubmit, with entire deference, to the cenfive aod 
examination of the learned. 

My firfl obfervation is, That it is imfoJphUfvt tU 
afts andfciences to arife, at fir ft ^ among any peophy mu- 
Icfi that ftople enjoy the hlejjing ofi a free government. 

In the firfl ages of the world, when men are, as 
yet, barbarous and ignorant, they feek no faitto 
fecurity againfl mutual violence and injuftice, than 
the choice of fome rulers, few or many, in whom 
they place an implicite confidence, without providing 
any fecurity, by laws or political infHtutions, againfl < 
the violence and injuftice of theft rulers. If the au- 
thority be centered in a fingle perfon, and if the peo- 
ple, by conqucft or generation, increafe to a great 
multitude, the monarch, finding it impoifible, in his 
own perfon, to execute every office of fovereignty, in 
every place, muft delegate his authority to inferior 
magiilrates, who preferve peace and order in their 
particular diflri6ls. As experience and education 
have not yet rcfin'd the judgments of men to any con- 
fidcrable degree, the prince, who is himfelf unre* 
flrain'd, never dreams of rcflraining his miniflcrs, bat u 
delegates his full authority to every one, whom he 

fets over any portion of the people. All general la'^* 

are 
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we attended with inconveniencies, when appl/'d to 
ppxticnlar cafes; and it requires great penetration 
ftnd experience^ both to perceive that thefe inconve- 
niencies are fewer than what refult ^m full difcreti- 
onary powers in every magiftrate ; and alfo, to difcein 
what general laws axe, upon the whole, attended 
with feweft inconveniencies. This is a matter of fo 
jrreat difficulty, that men may have made fome ad- 
vances, even in the fublime arts of poetry and elo- 
quence, where a rapidity of genius and imagination 
affiib their progrefs, before they have arrived at any 
great refinement in their municipal laws, where fre* 
quent trials, and diligent obfervation can alone diredl 
their improvements. It is not, therefore, to be fup- 
pos*d, that a barbarous monarch, unrcftrain'd and 
«ninftru£led, will ever become a legiflator, or think 
of reifa^ning his Ba/has in every province, or even 
his CaMi in every village. We are told, that the late 
Quar^ tho^ aduated with a noble genius, and fmit 
with die love and admiration of European arts ; yet 
l^rofe&'d an efteem for the Turkijh policy in this par- 
ticolar, and approved of fuch fummary dcciilons of 
canfes, as are pradiifed in that barbarous monar- 
chy, where the judges are not reftrain'd by any me- 
thods, forms, or laws. He did not perceive, how 
contrary fuch a pradlice would have been to all his 
other endeavours for refining his people. Defpotic 
power, in all cafes, is fomewhat opprcfTive and 
debafing ; but 'tis altogether ruinous and intolerable, 
when contrafled into a fmall compafs ; and becomes 
ftll woHe, when the perfon, who poiTefTes it, knows 
that the time of his authority is limited and uncertain. 

Ha6et 
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llahit futje3os toMquam fues ; v/'/fj, ut alienas *. He 
governs the fubjedb with full authority, as if thej 
were his own ; and with negligence or tyranny, u 
belonging to another. A people governed after (bck 
a manner zxtjlaves^ in the full and proper fede of 
the word ; and 'tis impoflible they can ever aipire to 
any refinements of tafte or reafon. They dare not 
fo much as pretend to enjoy the neceflkries of life, in 
plenty or fecurit)'. 

T o exped, therefore, that the arts and fciences 
fhould ever take their firft rife in a monarchy, is to 
exped a contradiction. Before thefe refinements 
have been (lodyM, the monarch is ignorant and unin- 
fbu Aed ; and, not having knowledge fufHcient to make 
him fenfible of the neceffity of balancing his govern- 
ment upon general laws, he delegates his full powers 
to all inferior magiilrates. This barbarous policy de« 
bafes the people, and for ever prevents all improve- 
ment. Were it poffible, that, before fdence was 
known in the world, a monarch could poflefs fo 
much wifdom ai to become a legiilator, and govern 
his people by law, not by the arbitrary will of their 
fellow fubjedls, it might be poffible for that fpedes 
of goverxmient to be the firil nurfery of arts and fci- 
ences. But in that fuppoiition there feems to be a 
manifeft repugnancy. 

*Tis poffible, that a republic, in its infant flite, 
may be fupported by as few laws as a barbarous mO' 
narchy, and may entruft as unlimited an aathority to 
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Cs magiftrates or judges. But, befides that the fre- 
[uent elefUons of thefe magiftrates by the people, 
le a confiderable check upon their authority ; *tis 
mpoffible, hvLt, in time, the neceflity of reftraining 
he magxilrates, in order to preferve liberty, muft at 
aft appear, and give rife to general laws and fta- 
ntes. The Roman confuls, for fome time, decided 
iH canfes, without being confined by any poiitive 
latates, till the people, bearing this yoke with im- 
patience, created the decem'virs, who promulgated 
ihe ftve/n/e tables \ a body of laws, which, tho', per- 
baps, they were not equal in bulk to one Englijh a<^ 
of parliament, were almoft the only written rules 
which regulated property and puniihment, for fome 
ages, in that famous republic. I'hey were, how- 
ever, fufficient, along with the forms of a free go- 
vernment, to fecure the lives and properties of the 
cidzens ; to exempt one man from the dominion of 
another ; and to proted every one from the violence 
or tyranny of his fellow citizens. In fuch a fituation 
the fciences may raifc their heads, and flourifh : But 
never can have being amidft fuch a fcene of oppref- 
fion and flavery, as always refults from barbarous 
monarchies, where the people alone are reftrain'd by 
the authority of the magiftrates, and the magiftrates 
are not reftrain'd by any law or ftatute. An unli- 
mited defpotifm of this nature, while it exifts, ef- 
fe^ually puts a ftop to all improvements, and keeps 
men from attaining that knowledge, which is requi- 
fitc to inftrud them in the advantages arifing from a 
better police, and more moderate authority. 

6 Heri 
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Here then are the advantages of repuUia. 

TW a repablic fliou'd be barbarous, it neceffitfilfi 

by an infallible operation, gives rife to Law, evea 

before mankind have made any confideraUe advinoet 

in the other fciences. From law ariies ieciirity: 

From fecurity curiofity : And iix>m curioiicy know- 

ledge. The latter fteps of this progreis may be 

more accidental ; but the former are altogether nc- 

ceflary. A republic, without laws, can never have 

any duration. On the contrary, in a monarchical 

got'ernment, law arifes not neceflarily from the 

forms of the government. Monarchy, when abib* 

lute, contains even fomething repugnant to law. 

Great wifdom and refle£lion can alone recondle 

them. But fuch a degree of wifdom can never be 

expelled, before the greater refinements and ini' 

provements of human reafon. Thefe refinements 

require curiofity, fecurity and law. The Jtrjt growth, 

therefore, of the arts and fciences can never be 

cxpedled in defpotic governments. 

According to the necefiary progrefs of things, 
law muH precede fcience. In republics law may 
precede fcience, and may ariie from the very na- 
ture of the government. In monarchies it arifes 
not from the nature of the government, and can- 
not precede fcience. An abfolute prince, who is 
barbarous, renders all his miniflers and magiftrates 
as abfolute as lumfelf ; And there needs no more to 
prevent, for ever, all induftry, curiofity and icience. 
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There are other caufes, which difcourage the 
lie of the refin'^d arts in defpotic governments ; 
ho' I take the want of laws, and the delegation of 
bii powers to every petty magiftrate, to be the prin- 
apal. Eloquence certainly arifes more naturally in 
x>piilar goremments : Emulation too, in every ac- 
:ompli(hment, muft be there more animated and 
snliven'd : And genius and capacity have a fuller 
Tcope and career. All thefe caufes render free go- 
vernments the only proper nurfery for the arts and 
idences. 

The fecond obferration which I (hall make on this 
bead, is, ^hat nothing is more fwvourahU to the rife of 
f^tenefs and learning, than a number of neighbouring 
hdefendent fates conne8ed together by commerce and 
policy. The emulation, which naturally rifcs among 
4ofc neighbouring flates, is an obvious fource of 
improvement : But what I wou'd chiefly infift on is 
the ftop, which fuch limited territories give both to 
po^er and to authority. 

Extended governments, where a fmgle pcr- 
fon has great influence, become foon defpotic ; 
W fmall ones change naturally into commonwealths. 
A large government is accuflom'd by degrees to 
tyranny ; becaufe each a£l of violence is at firlt 
l>erform'd upon a part, which, being diftant from 
the majority, is not taken notice of, nor excites 
any violent ferment. Befides, a large govern- 
naent, tho' the whole be difcontented, may, by a lit- 

VoL. I. I x\^ 
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tie art, be kept in obedience ; becaafe each part, 
being ignorant of the refolutions of the reft, is afraid 
to begin any commotion or inforrediion. Not to , 
mention, that there is a fuperftitious reverence for 
princes, which mankind naturally fall into when thejr 
do not often fee the fovereign, and when many of them 
become not acquainted with him, fo as to perceive hk 
weakne/Tes. And as large dates can afford a great 
cxpence, in order to fupport the pomp of majefty; 
this is a kind of fafcination on mankind, and natS' 
rally contributes to the enllaving of them. 






I N a fmall government, any aft of oppreflion ii 
immediately known thro* the whole : The monnon 
and difcontents, proceeding from it, are eaiily cofli' 
municated : And the indignation rifes the hightf* 
that the fubjedis are not apt to apprehend, in (oA 
flates, that the diflance is very wide betwixt them- 
felves and their fovereign. " No man,'* faid the 
prince de Condi^^'* ** is a hero to his Valet dt CbanknT 
'Tis certain, that admiration and acquaintance are 
altogether incompatible with regard to any mortal 
creature. Antigonusy being complimented by bis 
flatterers, as a deity, and as the Ton of that glorious 
planet, which illuminates the univerfe. XJfsui th^ 
heady fays he, you mcpf confidt the per/on that emf^ 
my clofe ftooL Sleep and love convinced Alexadtf^ 
that he was not a God : But I fuppofe that fnck as 
attended him daily, cou*d eafily, from the numbeileft 
weakneiTes to which he was fubjeft, hav£ giv0^ \ 
him many other (till more convincing proofs of bi' 






humanity. 

Bur 
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BvT the divifions into fmall flates are favourable 
} learnings by flopping the progrefs of authoritf, 
s well as that of pmuer. Reputation is often as 
reat a fafcination upon mankind as fovereignty, 
nd is equally defbudive to the freedom of thought 
nd examination. But where a number of neigh- 
louring ftates have a great intercourfe of arts and 
x>mmerce9 their mutual jealoufy keeps them firom 
receiving too lightly the law from each other, in 
matters of tafte or of reafoning, and makes them 
examine every work of art with the greateft care 
and accuracy. The contagion of popular opinion 
fpreads not fo eafily from one place to another. It 
ieadily receives a check in fome flate or other, where 
it concurs not with the prevailing prejudices. And 
nothing but nature and reafon, or at leaft, what bears 
them a Urong refemblance, can force its way thro^ 
an obftades, and unite the mofl rival nations into an 
deem and admiration of it. 

GREECE was a clufter of little principalities, 

which foon became republics ; and being united both 

by their near neighbourhood, and by the ties of the 

fame language and intcrcft, they enter'd into the 

dofeft intercourfe of commerce and of learning. 

There concurr'd a happy climate, a foil not unfertile, 

and a moil harmonious and comprehenfive language ; 

fo that every circumftance, among that people, feem'd 

to favour the rife of the arts and fciences. Each 

city produc'd its feveral artifts and philofophers, 

vho refused to yield the preference to thofe of the 

J 2 XAV^- 
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neiglibouring republics : I'hcir contentions and de- 
bates fharpen'd the wits of men : A variety of ob- 
jeds was prefentcd to the judgment, while each chal- 
lenged the preference to the reft : And the fdences, 
not being dwarfed by the reftraint of authority', 
were enabled to make fuch confiderable (hoots, as 
are, even at this time, the objedls of oar admira- 
tion. After the Roman cbrifiian or cathclk church 
had fpread itfelf over the civilized world, and had 
engroft all the learning of the times ; being really 
one large ftate within itfelf, and united under one 
head \ this variety of fedts immediately difappearM, 
and the Peripatetic philofophy was alone admitted 
into all the fchools, to the utter depravation of 
every kind of learning. But mankind having, at 
length, thrown off this yoke, affairs arc now re- 
turned nearly to the fame fituation as before, and Eu- 
rope is at prefent a copy at large, of what Greece was 
formerly a pattern in miniature. We have feen tbe 
advantage of this fituation in feveral inftanoes. 
What checked the progrefs of the Cartefian philofo- 
phy, to which the French nntion (hew'd fuch a ftrong 
propenfity towards the end of the laft centur)', but 
tlic oppofition made to it by the other nations of ^«- 
ro^Cy who foon difcover'd the weak fides of that phi- 
lofophy ? The fevereft fcrutiny, which Ne^ton''% the- 
ory has undergone, proceeded not fh)m his countr}'- 
men but from foreigners ; and if it can overcome the 
obdacles which it meets with-it prefent in all parts of 
£«rd/tf,it will probably go down triumphant tothelateft 
pofterity. The Englijh arc become feniible of the 
fcandalous liccntioufnefs of their fiage, from the \ 

example 
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example of the Trench decency and jnorals. I'hc 
French are convinced, that their theatre has become 
fomewhat efFeminate, by too much love and gallan- 
try ; and begin to approve of the more mafculine 
tafte of fome of their neighbouring nations. 

I N China there feems to be a pretty confidcrab^c 

Hock of politenefs and fcience, which, in the courfe 

of fo many centuries, might nriurally be e.\'pcfced 

to ripen into fomething more pcrfc^l and finifhM, \\\\i\\ 

what has yet arifcn from them. But CLha is one 

vaft empire, fpeaUing one language, govern'd by one 

law, and fynipathizing in the lame manners. The 

authority of any teacher, fuch as Con/ucius, was 

propagated cafily from one comer of the empire to 

another. None had courage to refill the torrent 

of popular opinion. And poftcrity were not bold 

enough to difputc what had been univerfally received 

by their anceflors. 1'his feems to be one natural 

reafon, why the fciences have made fo flow a pro- 

grefs in that mighty empire *. 

. * If it bo afkt how we can reconcile to the foregoing 
principles the happinefs, riches, and good police of the 
Chiftefi, who have always been governM by a fole monarch, 
a»d can fcarce form an idea of a free government ; I would 
anfwer, tkat tho* the Chinefe government be a pure monarchy, 
it is not, properly fpeaking, abfolute. This proceeds from 
a peculiarity of the Situation of that country : They have no 
neighbours, except the Tartan, from whom they were, in 
fome meafurc, fecur'd, at leaft feemM to be fecur'd, by their 
famous wall, and by the great fuperiority of their numbers. 
By this means, military difcipline has always been much- 
negledlod amongil them ^ and their ftandin^ forces arc mere 
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I F wc conficlcr the face of the globe, Europe^ of 
nil the lour parts of the world, is the moft broken 
by Teas, rivers, and mountains ; and Cretce of all 
countries of Eureff. Hence thefe regions were na- 
turally divided into feveral difiind^ governments. 
And hence the fciences arofe in Greece ; and Europe 
has been hitherto the moll conllant habitation of 
them. 

I HAVE fomctiines been inclined to think, that in- 
terruptions in the periods of learning, were they ro: 
attended with fuch a dcftruAion of ancient books, 
pjul the records of hillory, wou'd be rather favou- 
vabU* to the arts and fcicnces, by breaking the pro- 
ji;rtTs of authority, and dethroning the tyrannical 
ui'urpers over human rcalbn. In this particular, they 
l\avo the fame influence, as interruptions in politi- 
cal ^ovcrnnicntb and focietics. Confider the blind 
i'ubr.iiiilon of the ancient philofophers to the feveral 
mallei b in cacli fchool, and you will be convinc*d. 



niiliti.i, of thr word kind; and unfit to fupprefs any gene- 
r il infurreOion in countries fo extremely populous. The 
iwcrti, therefore, may properly be faid to be always in the 
h:inds of the people, which is a fufficient reflraint upon 
the monarch, and obliges him to lay his mandarins or go- 
vemon> of provinces under the reflraint of general laws, in 
«irdcr to prevent thofe rebellions, which we learn from 
hiilory to have been fo frequent and dangerous in that go- 
vernment. Perhaps, a pure monarchy of this kind, were 
it fitted for defence againft fovereign enemies, would be the 
bed of all governments, as having both the tranquillity at- 
tending kingly power, and the moderation and liberty of 
popular aflremblie&. 

tKat 
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hat no good couM ever be expe^ed from a hundred 
«nturies of fuch a fervile philofophy. Even thcr 
^cleBicsy who arofc about the age of Angufiv^ not- 
fvithjlanding their profeffing to chufe freely what 
pleased them from every different feft, were yet, in 
the main, as flavifli and dependent as any of their 
brethren ; fince they fought for truth, not in nature, 
bat in the fever al fchools ; where they fuppos'd Ihe 
muft neceiTarily be found, tho* not united in a body, 
yet difpersM in parts. Upon the revival of learn- 
ing, thofe feds of Stoics and Epicureansy Flatontjis 
and Pythagoreans cou'd never regain any credit or 
authority ; and^ at the fame time, by the example 
of their fall, kept men from fubmitting^ with fuch 
blind deference, to thofe new feds, which have at- 
tempted to gain an afcendant over them. 

The third obfervation, which I fhall form on this 
kead, of the rife and progrefs of the arts and fdences, is, 
Ibat tho* the only proper Nurfery of thefe noble plants he 
a free government ^ yet they may he tranjplanted into any 
government ; and that a republic is moft favourable to 
the grovL'th of the fciencesy and a ciuilizd mo$tarcby tQ 
that of the polite arts. 

To balance a large ftate or fociety, whether mo- 
narchical or republican, on general laws, is a work 
of fo great difficulty, that no human genius, how- 
ever comprehenfive, is able, by the mere dint of 

reafon and refledion, to efFed it. The judgments 
of many muit unite in this work : Experience, mufl 
guide their labour : Time mufl bring it to perfec- 

I 4 UOU\ 
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cion : And the feeling of inconveniencies mud co! 
the miilakes, which they inevitably fall into, in t 
£rft trials and experiments. Hence the ini]; 
bility appears, that this undertaking fhould be 
gun and carr)-'d on in any monarchy ; dnce fu 
form of government, e're civilizM, knows no o 
fccret in policy, than that of entrufling unlin 
powers with every governor or magiftrate, 
fubdividing the people into fo many clafles 
orders of flaver)'. From fuch a fituation, no 
provements can ever be expe^ed in the fcience! 
the liberal arts, in laws, and fcarce in the ma 
arts or manufadlures. The fame barbarifm and 
norance, with which the government commence 
propagated to all pofterity, and can never come 
period by the cftorts or ingenuity of fuch u&hs 
flavcs. 

But tho' Law, the fource of all fecorlty 
happinefs, arifes late in any government, and i: 
flow product of order and of liberty, it is not 
ferv'd with the fame difficulty, with which it is 
diic'd ; but when ic has once taken root, is a h 
piiuit, which will fcarce ever perifli thro' the ill cu 
of men, or the rigour of the feafons. The ar 
luxury, and much more the liberal arts, whicl 
pcnd on a refin'd talle or fentiment, are eafily 
becaufe they are always relifli'd by a few only, \^ 
leifure, fortune and genius fit them for fuch an 
ments. But what is profitable to every m< 
and in common life, when once difcovgr'd, 
fcarce cwt periHi, but by the total fubverfio: 

fQ( 
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§aatty, and by iuch furious inundations of barba- 
rous invaders, as obliterate all memory of former 
arts and civility. Imitation alfo is apt to tranfport 
thefe coarfer and more nfeful arts from one climate 
to another, and make them precede the refin'd arts in 
their progrefs ; tho' perhaps they fprang after them 
in their iiril rife and propagation. From thefe caufes 
proceed civiliz'd monarchies, where the arts of 
government, firft invented in fice flates, are pre* 
ienr^d, to the mutual advantage and fecurity of id^ 
Tcreign and fubjedi. 

However perfedl, therefore, the monarchical 
form may appear to feme politicians, it owes all 
it*8 perfedlion to the republican ; nor is it pofiible, 
that a pure defpotifm, eftablifh'd among a barbarous 
people^ can ever, by its native force and energy,. 
refine and polilh itfelf. It mud borrow its Jaws, 
and methods, and inflitutions, and confequently its 
lability and order, from free governments. Thefe 
advantages are the fole growth of republics. The 
txteniive defpotifm of a barbarous monarchy, by 
tatering into the detail of the government, as well 
uint6 the principal points of adminifbation, for 
tver prevents all fuch improvements. 

I N a civiliz'd monarchy, the prince alone is unre- 
flrain'd in the exercife of his authority, and poficfTcs 
alone a power, which is not bounded by any thing 
bat cuftom, example, and the fenfe of his own 
intereft. Every miniller o'r magillrate, however 
eminent, muft fubmit to the general laws, which 
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govern the whole fodety, and mufk exert the aiiduv 
rity delegated to him after the manner, which is |^ 
fcrib'd. The people depend on none bat their fove- 
retgn, for the fccurity of their property. He is (o 
far removed from them, and is fo much exempt from 
private jealoufies or interefts, that this dependence 
ii not fcU. And thus a (pedes of government arifes* 
to which, in a high policical rant, we may give 
the name of Tyranny^ bat which, by a jnft and pru- 
dent aJmini(lration> may afibrd tolerable fecnrity te 
the people, and may fulfil moft of the ends of .polir 
tical fociety. 

But tho' in a civilized monarchy, as well as in t 
republic, the people have fecarity fox the enjoy- 
ment of their property; yet in botli thefe forms .of 
government, thofe who pofTcfs the fupreme autho- 
rity have the difpofal of many hononrs and advaor 
tages, which excite the ambition and avarice of 
mankind. The only difference is, that in a re- 
public, the candidates for offices muft look down- 
wards, to gain the fufFrages of the peop^; in a 
monarchy, they mull turn their attention upwards, to 
court the good graces and favour of the great T9 
be fucccfsful in the former w^, 'tis necefiary for a 
man to make himfelf ufeful, by his induilry, capa-' 
city, or knowledge : To be profperous in the latter 
way, 'tis requiiite for him to render himfelf .tfjr«» 
hie, by his wit, complaifance, or civility. A ftrong 
genius fucceeds beft in republics : A refined taft? 
in monarchies. And confequently the fdences are 

tb; 
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Aie more natural growA of die one, azxl the polite 
uts of tibe other. 

Not to maHtion, that monarchies, receiving their 
chief ftability from a fopcrftirioos reverence to priefts 
and princes, have almoft always abrig'd the liberty 
of leafiming, with regard to religion and politics, 
and GOnfiequendy meuphyfics and morals. All theie 
form the moft confidcrable branches of (dence. 
Mathemadcs and natural philoTophy, whick only 
remain, are not half fo valuable. 

There is a very great conriedion among all the 
arts, which contribute to ple^fure ; and the lame de- 
licacy of tafie, which enables us to make improve- 
ments in one, will not allow the others to remain, 
altogether rude and barbarous. Amongfl all the arts 
of converfation, no one pleafes more than mutual 
deference or civility, which leads us to refign our 
own inclinations to thofe of our conipanion, and 
to curb and conceal that prefumption and arrogance 
fi) natural to the human mind. A good-natur'd 
man, who is well educated, pra^fes this civility to 
ev^ mortal, without premeditation or intereft : But, 
in order to render that valuable quality general 
among any people, it feems neceifary to aflill tlie 
natural difpofitions by feme general motive.. Where 
power rifes upwards from the people to. die great, 
as in all republics, fuch refinements of civility are 
apt to be little pradlis'd, iincc the whole ftatc are, 
by that means^ brought near to a level, and every 
member of it is rez^er'd,. in a great mealure^ isde- 

I 6 ipendent 
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if conrerfaQoa were not brought fo near perfedlion 
unongil chem as the arts of writing and compcfi- 
aon. The fciirrility of the ancients, in many in- 
lanczs, is quite (hocking, and exceeds all belief. 
Their vanity too is often not a little ofTeniive * ; as 
well as die common licentioufnels and immodelly 
of dieir ilile, ^icmnqut impuMcus^ adhUety gafreo^ 
aumty 'L'enire^ pene, heaa pairia Jaceraveratt f;iys 
SmUsi/i in one of the graved and mod moral pafliigcs 
of his hidory. Nam fuit ante Heknam Cmnnus tetnr* 
rimm heili Caufa^ is an expreflion of Hsracty in trac- 
ing the origin of moral good and evil. O^iJ and 
iMcretius \ are alinoft as licentious in their ftile as 
By lord Rochefter ; tho' the former were fine gentle- 
men and delicate writers, and the latter, from the 
corruptions of that court, in which he liv*d, fccmn 
to have thrown off all regard to (hame and decency. 
Jievenal inculcates modefly with great zeal ; but fcts 
a very bad example of it, if we confider the impu- 
dence of his exprefiions. 

I SHALL alfo be fo bold, as to affirm, That 
among the ancients, there was not much delicacy 

• 'Tis needlefs to cite Cicero or Pliny on this licad : Tlicy 
are too much noted : But one is a little furpiiz'd to find 
Arrian, a very grave, judicious writer, intt-rrui^t ihc thread 
of his narration all of a fuddcn to tell his readers that he 
himfelf is as eminent amun^; the Gncks for eloquence as 
AUxtmder was for arms. Lib. i. 

•\ This poet (See lib. 4. 1x65) recommends a very ex- 
traordinary cure for love, and what oi;c txp'(Sls not to 
meet with in fo elegant and philv>ro|jhi<al a poem. It fecms 
to have been the original of fome of Dr. Stvift''s beautiful 
and cleanly images. Thu elegant Catullui and Pbadru: fall 
under the fame cenfare* 
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pendent of anotber . The people have the advantage, 
by the authority of their fuflrages : The great, by 
the fuperiority of their ftation. But in a civilized 
monarchy, there is a long train of dependence from 
the prince to the peafant, which is not great enough 
to render property precarious, or deprefs the minds 
of the people ; but is fuffident to beget in eveij one 
an inclination to pleaie his fuperiors, and to form 
himfelf upon thofe models, which are moft accepta- 
ble to people of condition and education. PoKtcnefs 
of manners, therefore, arifes moft natnraHy in mo- 
narchies and courts ; and where that flourifhes, none 
of the liberal arts will be altogether neglected or 
defpis'd. 

T H B republics in Europe are at prefent noted for 
want of politencfs. The good manners of a Swifi 
tMltiCd in Holland *, is another expreilion for ruf* 
ticity among the French, The EngPiJh^ in fome de- 
gree, fall under the fame cenfure, notwithflanding 
their learning and genius. And if the Venetians be 
an exception to the rule, they owe it, perhaps, to 
their communication with the other //.. lians^ moft of 
whofe governments beget a dependence more than 
fufficient for civilizing their manners. 

*T I s difficult to pronounce any judgment con- 
cerning the refinements of the ancient republics in 
this particular : But I am apt to fufpeft^ that the arts 

* Cifk poHteJfe JTun Suijfe 

Sn ShUamk <iiH/fft\ Roufl«««» 

of 
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woe not br6aght fo near pcrfc^ion 
IS the arts of writing and ct^npofi- 
The fcufrilicy of the ancients » in ninny in- 
is quite (hocking, and exceed* all hrlict'. 
Taaity too is often not a little onVnlivc * t im 
■fcfl as die Gommon licentioufncrs and innnndrily 
of dieir ftile, ^uicunqMt imfuJuuu atft>*in\ ;*«i«rr«. 
■HBur, 'oeturt, pene, heaa pairia l^nertn^fmt^ ^'vn 
^mOmft m one of the graved and niofl moral pnflii^rcd 
of Jus hiftory . A«m fuii ante IhleHmm Cmnnu \ tftfr • 
fimmhtUi Caufa^ is an expreflion of lUrmt^ in tmc- 
iBg the origin of moral good and evil, (hit J and 
Luretius \ are almoft as licentious in tlicir ililc ns 
fliy lord Rnbefiir \ tho' the former were fine gentle • 
men and delicate writers, and the latter, fn»ni tin; 
corruptions of that court, in which he livM, icrm<i 
to have thrown ofF all regard to flinmc and diHcncy. 
Juvenal inculcates modefty with great '/.cal i but fctn 
a very bad example of it, if we cunfidcr the inifu- 
dence of his expreflions. 

I SHALL alfo be fo bold, ns to nflirni, ^riiat 
among the ancients, there was not much delicacy 

* *Tis needlefi to cite Cicero or Pliny on thh licaM i They 
•re too much noted : But one is a little furpiix'il tA And 
Arrimn, a very grave, judicioui writer, int'-rni) t ilic tlireiid 
of his narration all of a Tuddcn to tell his icidcrv that In; 
himfelf is as eminent amur.;; the Cricks for cluquciicc as 
jOexmnder was for arms. Lib. i. 

•f This poet (See lib. 4. 1165) recomnicndf a very ex- 
traordinary cure for love, and what 01. KTiyiH iu>l to 
meet with in fo elegant and philuro|.!w<.il .1 poem. It fccms 
to have been the otigin;kl of fome of Dr. .Vw//>*s bciutiful 
and cleanly images. The elegant Catulki and Phicdrut fall 
under the iame cenforc. 
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of breeding, or that polite deference and refped, 
which civility obliges us either to exprefs or coun- 
terfeit towards the perfons whom we converfe with. 
Cicero was certainly one of the politeft gentlemen of 
his age ; and yet I 'muft confefs I have frequently 
been (hockt with the poor figure under which he re^ 
prefents his friend jftticus, m thofe dialogues, where 
he himfelf b introduced as a fpeaker. That learned 
and virtuous Roman^ whofe dignity, tho^ he was 
only a private gentleman, was inferior to that of no 
one in Rome^ is there fliewn in rather a more pitiful 
light than FHlalethts^ friend in our modern dia- 
k>gues. He is a humble admirer of the orator, 
pays him frequent compliments, and receives his 
inlbudtions, with all the deference that a fcholar 
owes to his mailer *. Even Cato is treated in fome- 
what a cavalier manner in the dialogues de Jinihus. 
And 'tis remarkable, that Cicero^ being a great fceptic 
in matters of religion, and unwilling to determine 
any thing on that head among the diffin^nt fefts of 
philofophy, introduces his friends difputing concern- 
ing the being and nature of the gods, while he is 
only a hearer ; becaufe, forfooth, it would^have been 
an impropriety for fo great a genius as himfelf, had 
he fpoke, not to have faid fomething decifive on the 
fubje^, and have carry "d every thing before him, 
as he always does on other occaiions. There is alfo 
a fpirit of dialogue obfcrv'd in the eloquent books 
dk Oratorio and a tolerable equality maintained among 

* Att. Nou mibi videtur ad heate vivendum Jatis ejfc n)irtutem% 
Mar. At bercule Bruto mn vidaur ^ cujus ego judicium^ faa 
tm didscrim^ hnge gnte^nq tuo% Tufc, Q^ae, lib, 5;^ 

the 
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the fpeakers : But then thefe fpeakers are the great 
men of the age preceding the author, and he re- 
counts the conference as only from hearfay. 

One of the moil particular details of a real dialogue, 

which we meet with in antiquity is related by Pofy- 

hitu *, when Philips king of Macedotty a prince of 

wit and parts, met with Titus FlamininuSi one of the 

pqliteft of the Romansy as we learn from Plutarch f , 

accompany M with ambafladors from almolt all the 

Gretk cities. The Italian ambafTador very abruptly 

tells the king, that he talkt like a fool or a madman 

(Xq^ii) Thais evident y (ays his majcfty, even to a 

blind man ; which was a raillery on the blindncfs of 

his excellency. Yet all this pad not the ufual bounds : 

For the conference was not difturb'd ; and Flamimnui 

was very well diverted with thcfe fti-..kcs of humour. 

At the end, when PhiUp crav'd a little time to con- 

fiilt with hia friends, of whom he had none prefcnt^ 

liit Roman general, being dcfirous alfo to ihow his wit, 

as the hiilorian fays, tells him, that perhaps the reafon, 

nvhy he bad none of his friends ivith hhny ivas becaufe he 

bad murdered them ail i which was a^ually the cafe. 

This unprovoked piece of brutality is not condemned 

by the hiflorian, caus'd no farther rcfentment in 

Pbilipy than to excite a Sardonian fniilc, or what we 

call a grin, and hindered, him not from renewing 

the conference next day. PUtanh \ too i.ientions 

this raillery amongft the witty and agreeable fayings 

of Flamlhlnus, 

• Lib. 17. j; In vita Flamin, J In vita 

Ilamin, 

'Tis. 
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*Tis but an indifTerent compliment^ which HmrMd 
pays to his friend G}-ofphusj in the ode addreft to him. 
No onCy fays he, is hryffy hi every re/pe3. And I miy 
perhaps enjoy fime athjontagtSy luhich you are deprini'd 
of. You poffefs great riches : Tvur hellofwing herds 
cover the Silician plains : Tour chariot is dratxm by the 
fneft horfes : And you are array d in the riclyeft purple. 
But the indulgent /atesy *with a ^all inheritance, have 
given ME afne genius, and have endowed me vuith a 
contempt for the malignant judgments of the vulgar •. 
Fhtedrus fays to his patron, Eutychus, If yot( defign 
to read my vcorks, I Jhall he pleased : If not, IfiaU^ 
al leafiy have the advantage of fkajing pofierity f . 
I am apt to think, that a modern poet wou'd n(^ 
have b^en guilty of fach an impropriety as that 
which may be obferv'd in Virgil^ addrefs to Auguftus, 
when, after a great deal of extravagant flattery, and 
after having deify 'd the emperor, according to the 
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Partt btatum^ 
Ahjittlit clarum cita men Acbilltmp. 
LofigM Titbonum minuit fencRus, 
Et mibtforfan, tibi quod negariiy 

Porrig€t bora, 
*Tt grcgei centum, Siculaque circum 
Mugiunt •oacae : tibi toJ/it, binni- 
Turn apta quadn'gis equa : te bis Afro 

Murice tin£ia 
Vefiiunt lana : mibi parva ruray fif 
Spirt turn Gra-a tenuem Camaenoe 
Parca non mcndax dedit & maiignum 

Spermre vulgus. Lib. 2, Ode 1 6* 

•j- ^wunji leges, ieetabor 5 fin auttm minus , 
Habebuttt certe quo Je oblt&ent fofieri^ 

cuftoxa* 
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lorn of thofe timeSy he, at laft, places this god 
the fame level with himfelf. By your gracious 
f, fays he, render my undertaking frcfperous ; and 
fiirg pity, along with me, of the Snvalnj ignorant 
bufiandryj beftotv your- fa'vottrahle influence on this 
frk •. Had men, in that age, been accuftom'd to 
•fcrvc fuch niceties, a writer fo delicate as f^irgil 
juld certainly have given a different turn to this 
itence. The court of Augztjlas, however polite^ 

* Jgnarcfyut «/> mecum miferatus agrtpes 
iMprdtrtf & votit Jam nunc ajfyefct vocari. 

One would not fay to a prince or great roan, fntft ym 
i J VMTt in fueb a place, we Java fuch a thing happen. But 
UiH you were in fuch a place, I attended on you : And fuch a 
mfbaffe)i*d. 

Here 1 cannot forbear mentioning a piece of delicacy ob • 
tT*d in France, which feenns to me excefTive and ridiculous, 
oa mud not fay. That is a very fine dog, madam. Bat, 
tJmi, thmt h m veryfint dejg. They think it indecent, that 
ofe words, dog and madam ihould be coupled together in 
e fentence ; tho' they have no reference to each other in 
le fenfe. 

After all, 1 acknowledg;e, that this reafoning from fingle 
iflTages of ancient authors may feem fallacious ; and that 
le foregoing arguments cannot have great force, but with 
kofe who are well acquainted with thefe writers, and know 
le truth of the general pofition. For indance, what abfur- 
ity would it be to alTcrt, that Virgil underftood not the 
orce of the terras he employs, and could not chufe his 
pithets with propriety ? becaufe in the following lincF, 
iddreu alfo to Auguftus, he has failM in that particular, and 
•as afcrib'd to the Indians a quality, which feems, in a manner, 
turn his hero into ridicule. 

' ■'£/ te, maxime Cafar, 

Shi nunc extremis Afide jam viSfor in oris 

Imbellem avertis Romanis arcibus Indum, 

Georg. Lib. II. 

b.j.4 
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had not yet, it feemsy wore off the nuuincn of I 
republic. 

Cardinal Wolftf apologizM for his fami 
piece of iniblence, in faying, £go et Rex Ms 
I and my itng, by obfervii^. that this exprelfioa v 
exa^y conformable to the Latim idiom, and ti 
a Roman always nam'd himfdf before the Pofoa 
whom, or of whom he fp<ike. Yet this fecnu 
have been an inftance of want of civility among t 
people. The ancients made it a rule. That 
perfon of the greateft dignity (hoold be mentio 
iirft in the difcourfe ; infomach, that we find, 
fpring of a quarrel and jealoufy betwixt the Rm 
and jEtolians^ to have been a poet*s naming 
JEtolians before the Romans, in celebrating a vid 
gained by their united arms over the Mactdoaicm 
Thus Livia difguiled Tiierius, by placing her o 
name before his in an infcriptioh f . 

No advantages in this world are pure and unm: 
In like manner, as modern politenefs, which is 
turally fo ornamental, runs often into afFedat 
and foppery and difguife and iniincerity ; fo 
ancient fmiplicity, which is naturally fo amia 
and afFedling, often degenerates into rufticity i 
abufe, fcurrility and obfcenity. 

I F the fuperiority in politenefs fhould be alloi 
to modern times, the modern notions of gaUat 

* Flut. in Yita Flanumni« "f T^/>. ann. lib. 

cap. (4* 
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f35r "Rum of .Ikt? am£^ !k;f «•**:£>. t?f ' 

V cfae namral p«aiiui.l gf '^'Aircs ^ini 910 
prafaafaly be iii:'n'i i» vie <.-i4ii.'> vs 
Nb am: deni'r^ i.!'.-*'; i;;<'.-fic*vii> ;s^ 
But Ibme of cur oifjit /.? jJ vu > ^^c C: /..i-i^ 
;, have alZerccd chs:ji c\> b< t^^|f'^^ 'A 
A TidiniTmny and i reproaca* rj.:A*r cZi^u aa \'^- 
■r ID tbe piefist age f . I: may h<:< b< p.'o^vi 

and honcar. Wc ilijkli (;v^*:i v^uh ^al- 



Natvke has implacted in a!l livii'.^ cr«a(uic» 
I afefl io u betwixt the (exes, which twu m ihc 
and Koft rapacious animals, i» not nu-uly 
Cd to the iatisfaAion of the builily 4i)>)w(iic. 
(begets a friendfhip and mutual fynijtjKKy, whuh 
DS diro* thewhftle tenor of ihcir {'wKi. Nay, it 
Kjr farther be obfcrv^d, that cvcu iu thole Ipc:! iv^. 
liere nature limits the indulgence ol' i\i\^ iipiu'cito 
one feafon and to one objedt, and t\nt\\i u Liud 
'marriage or afibciation betwixt a iiw^U male 
id female, there is yet a vifiblc cnn^itlaccUi) aiul 
mevolence, which extends f'artliur, and mutually 
ftens the affedions of the (cwn tuwardti each 
^r;[. How much more mull thii liavL* place iu 

man, 

• In the Sclf-Tormentor of Terence ^ CUhLii, wliciii:vui lio 
OVMS to town, inftcad of waiting 011 lii6 nulXrcl*, feuda Un 
«r to come to him. 

t My Lord Shaft/bury, fee his Moralijh, 

\ Tktti gU altri ammof, ebe fono in terra^ 

cbe vivcn quuti & ft anno in pace j 
^ fivtrgon a riffa, & Ji fan guerra^ 

A lafaaitia ii mjfibio tun la f die. 
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man, where the confinem'^iit of the appetite is iK* " 
natural; but either pioccetls ::ccider.t:iriy from f'^J* 
ftron? charm of love, or rrifcs from rePe6lions oft 
du:y .'iTid convenience ? Ncihing, therefore, ca« 
proceed lc^^ from affectation ihan the pafiion of gal- 
l.';r.:ry. 'Th nati,t\i! in the highefi degree. An and ] 
education, in the moft elegant court?, make no more 
alteration on it, than on all the other laudable p?.fii- 
ons. They onlv turn the ir:ind more tov/aids it: 
U'iicy rciliie i: ; they poliih it ; and give it a proper 
gr::ce and exprcfilon. 

But g.illantry is as gn:er:tis as it :s natural. To 
correal fuch grofs vices, as lead as to commit a real 
injury to others, is the part of morale, and die ob- 
jeit of the moft ordinary education. Where /toil 
not attended to, in fomc degree, no humaii focietf 
can fubiiil. But in order to render converikioii^ 
and the intercourfe of minds more eafy and agreea- 
ble, Good-ir.nnners have been invented, and have 
carry 'd the mattv^r ro;newhat farther. Wherever na- 
ture has given the irind a propenfity to nny vice, or 
to any pafjion dii'agrceable to others, refined breeding 
has tauglit men to throw the byafs on the oppofite 
fide, and to prcfervc, in r.li thcr b-haviour, the ^- 
pcarancc of rcniimcr.ts contra y to thofe which they 
naturally incline to. Thus, as \\e arc naturally proud 
and feliifh, and apt to UiTuiiie the pic Terence ahove 

Uorfa conVorfo al bcfco Jieitra erra. 

La htonejfa affrejfo il hton ghct^ 
Con Lupo vive il Lupa Jiaira . 

Ne la Giuvenca ba dd lortl paura, 

Ariofto Canto 5. 
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5 aMn tt taoght to behave with dcrercniv 
with whom he convcrfcs, ami to vkM 

V to them in all the common incident » 
like manner, wherever a peHbn\ iitun 

orally beget any diragfeeahle iufpit icm 
le part of good-manners to prevent it, 
iifplay of festifnents, dirciL'Uy contrary 
hich he is apt to be jealous. Thua, 

V their infirmities, and naturally dread 
•m the youth : Hence, wcll-cducatcil 
3le the inftances of rcfpcA and defc* 
r elders. Strangers and foreigners ate 
e^ticn : Hence, in all police count^i^^, 
the highcft civilities, and arc intitlcd to 
e in every company. A man it loitl 
imi!y, and his guefls are, in a nmnnrr, 
s authority : Hence, he is aluayi tlu: 
in the company ; attentive to the want« 
; and giving himfclf all the trouble, in 
fe, which may not betray too vifible nn 
ir impofe too much conllrnint on hii 
illantry is nothing but an in fiance of ihi* 
IS and refin'J attention. A% nature liiii 
le fupcriority above 'uuoMan, by I'lidow- 
h greater (Irength both of mind :ind 

tient mention in ancient autli'iii of lii^t ill- 
the maAer of th« family's catiny; (setter bread 
tter wine at tablt, than he aflfordcd hi5 guen*, 
ifferent mark of the civihcy of thofc agci. 
tt, . P/inii lih, 14. cap. 13. ^If'^VliniiEpiJI. 
tde c'^r.duffis, Haturnalia^ &c. There ii fcarce 
uropi ac prcfeot fo uncivUjz'd as to admit of 
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body, *tis his part to alleviate that fiiperiority» is 
much as poilible, by the generofity of his behavioQr» 
and by a ftudy'd deference and complaifance for all 
her inclinations and opinions. Barbarous nations 
difplay this fuperiority, by reducing their females to 
the mod abjedt flavery ; by confining them, by beat- 
ing them, by felling them, by killing them. But 
the male-fex, among a polite people, difcover their 
authority in a more generous, tho* not a left evident 
manner ; by civility, by refpe^l, by cemplaifance^ 
and, in a word, by gallantry. In good company, 
you need not aflc. Who is the mafter of the feaft ? 
The man, who fits in the loweft place, and who ii 
always indufbious in helping every one, is moft cer- 
tainly the perfon. We muil either condemn all fuck 
inftances of gencrofity, as foppifh and afledted, or 
admit of gallantry among the reft. The ancient 
MufctwUes wedded their wives with a whip, inflead 
of a wedding-ring. The fame people, in their own 
houfes, took always the precedency above foreigners, 
even * foreign amballadors. Thefe two in&uicei 
of their generofity and poHtenefs are much of i 
piece. 

Gallantry is not lefs coniiftent with <zi;^2ISmi 
2Ji(i prtuienccy than with nature and generofity; and, 
when under proper regulations, contributes, more 
than any other invention, to the entertainment vsA 
improvement of the youth of both fexes. In aO 
vegetables, 'tis obfervable, that the flower and tb« 

• See, ^ttation of three embaJUs, by the earl pf C^K^ 

feed 
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feed are always conneded together; and iu like 

manner, among every fpecies of animals, nature 

has founded on the iove betwixt the fcxes their 

fweeteft and bed enjoyipent. But the fatisfadion of 

the bodily appetite is not alone of great value ; and 

even in brute creatures, we find, that their play and 

dalliance, and .other expreiTions of fondnefs, form 

the greatefl part of the entertainment. In rational 

beings, we mull certainly admit the mind for a 

confiderable ihare. Were we to rob the feaft of all 

its garniture of reafon, difcourfe, fympathy, friend- 

ihip, and gaiety, what remains would fcarce be worth 

acceptance, in the judgment of the truly elegant 

and luxurious. 

What better fchool for manners, than the com- 
pany of virtuous women i where the mutual endea- 
vour to pleafe muft infenfibly polifh the mind, where 
the example of the female foftnefs and modefly 
muil communicate itfelf to their admirers, and where 
the delicacy of that fex puts every one on his 
guard, left he give offence by any breach of de- 
cency \ 

I M u s T confefs. That my own particular choice 
rather leads me to prefer the company of a few fe- 
led companions, with whom I can, calmly and peace- 
ably, enjoy the feaft of reafon, and try the juft- 
ncfs of every refiedlion, whether gay or ferious, that 
may occur to me. But as fuch a delightful focicty 
IS not every day to be met with, I muft think, that 
"iixt companies, without the fair-fex, are the moft 

infipid 
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infipid entertainment in the world, and deftitute of 
gaiety and politenefs, as much as of fcnfe and ret- 
fon. Nothing can keep them from exceffivednl- 
nefs but hard drinking ; a remedy worfe dum die 

difeafe. 

Among the ancients, the chara£lcr of the fair- 
fex was confider'd as altogether domeftic, Bor were 
they regarded as part of the polite world, or of good 
company. This, perhaps, is the true reafbn why 
the ancients have not left- us one piece of pleafaatry, 
that is excellent, (unlefs one may except the banqnet 
of Xenopbon^ and the dialogues of Lucian) tho* nuiijr 
of their ferious compofitions are altogether inimi- 
table. Horace condemns the coarfe railleries and cdd 
jells of Plautus : But, tho' the mod eafy, agreeable* 
and judicious writer in the world, is his own talent 
for ridicule very llriking or refin'd ? This, therefbit, 
is one confiderable improvement, which the polite 
arts have receivM from gallantry, and from courts, 
where it firft arofe. 

T u E point of loKour, or duelling, is a modem In- 
vention, ab well as gallantry ; and by fome eftccm'J 
equally ufeful for the refining of manners : But how 
it has contrijutcd to that efFc£\, J am at a lofs to 
determine. Converi'ation, among the greateft ruibcs 
is not commonly infciled with fuch rudcnefs as caa 
give occafion to duels, even according to the mok 
rcfinM laws of this fantaftic honour; and, as to the 
other fnialicr indecencies, which are the moft oiTen- 

five, bccaufc the moll frequent, they can never be 

cur'd 



Fir Sj5E e^ Ailts sma' Sc:£i^\:rs. fc]^ 
i^iisHr AeTcsms of dnsHinc. So: xhcfr Tifc«rkf» 

flf imnam- £"0111 die wan of x-irrur. ihr 
iisre gCK ibmczhini; to v^or ih<*:v. 
kci Bpa&, and hire been &h}c to keep thciniX\%>> 
iconBEBmcs^ 1^" goDn- of die noft {hAtnch^l «)>«'. 
iidaHcaiMK viots. Tkev juie debit uchccv. ttviv'. 
nfa, aad never pay a fkitliing they owv : Pi^r 
Kf ac BEB of boaoor : and dienoftvre *rc to br 
carld as geodaneB m aU compuucs. 

TflCKG are fomc of the parts of moJoxn honour^ 
Uch are die moft effemial parts of niorAlity i (uc\ 
ifiddity, the obfenring proxnifes> aiu) telling tiuch, 
liefe points of honour Mr. JJdijou had in hiN cy(\ 
Itt he made Jtiha iay» 

&mur*s afacnd tyi^ tht kw •/ kin^s^ 

Tbt n§bie mituTs iifiinguijhing ptrft^'^iioti^ 

That aids a»d firtngthtm njtrtut^ iK'iMft it mtiU htt'^ 

J»d imitates her aiiioHs tjijhertjhi ii fit,t : 

b osigbi not to bijpwud 'wilh* 

\dt lines are very beaudful : But I am afraid, that 
b. Ai£fin has here been guilty of that impropriety 
r fentiment, with which, on other occafion*, he has 
\ joftly reproach^ our poets. The ancients rer- 
inly never had any no|ion of honawr as diflin^ 
on virtue, 

BvT, to retom from this digrefliofl, I fluTl advance 
as %fimrtb oUcnratioA on this bead, of tac tiCe 
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and progrefs of the arts and fciences. Thai tubn tk 
arts am J f deuces come to perfedion in awf ftate^ fim 
that moment fbey naturaJlfy or rather niceffarify deckm 
and ftldsm or ne*ver revnve in thai nation* ivhere tk 

^ a % 

former ty fiourijb^d. 

It muft be confeft, that this maxim, tho' coofbrni 
able to experience, may, at firft fight, be cfteem*< 
▼ery contrary to reafon. If the natural genios 6 
mankind be the fame in all ages, and in almoft & 
countries, (as I am of opinion it is) it muft ver 
much forward and cultivate this genius, to be poflel 
of exadl patterns in every art, which may regaht 
the tafte, and £x the objedb of imitation, llie mo 
dels left us by the ancients gave birth to all the art 
about 200 years ago, and have mightily advaoc^ 
their progrefs in every country of Europe : Why h* 
they not a like eflfcft during the reign of Trafan m 
his fuccefTors, when they were much more endre 
and were ftill admir'd and fludy^d by the whol 
world ? So late as the emperor Jufiinian^ the Pen 
by way of diftindtion, was underftood, among th 
Greeks^ to be Homer \ among the Romans^ Virgi 
Such admiration ftill remained for thefe divine g( 
niufes ; tho* no poet had appeared for many centorie 
i^ho could jufUy pretend to have imitated them. 

A man's genius is always, in the beginning 1 

his life, as much unknown to himfelf aa to othen 

and 'tis only afcer frequent trials, attended with fw 

ccfs, that he dares think himfelf equal to thofe unde 

lakings, in wlaich t!kie^ "nIoo have fucceeded, hn 

k 
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fixt the admiration oi mankind. If his own nation 
be already po/Ieft of many models of eloquence, 
he naturally compares his own juvenile exer- 
cifes with thefe ; and being fenfible of the infinite 
difproportion betwixt them, is difcoarag'd from any 
further attempts, and never ^ms at a rivalfhip 
with thofe authors, whom he fo much admires. A 
nobis emulation is the fource of every excellence. 
Admiration and modefly naturally extinguKh this 
emulation. And no one is fo liable to an excefs 
of admiratioa and modefly, as a truly great ge- 
nius. 

Next to emulation, the greateft encourager of 
die noble arts is praife and glory. A writer is ani- 
mated with new force, when he hears the applaufes 
of the world for his former produdions ; and, being 
rooz'd by fuch a motive^ he often reaches a pitch of 
perfedUon, which is equally furprifing to himfelf and 
to his readers. But when the polls of honour arc 
all occupy 'd, his firft attempts are but coldly received 
by the public ; being compared to produdlions, which 
are both in themfelves more excellent, and have al- 
ready the advantage of an eftablifli*d reputation. Were 
Moliere and Comet //e to bring upon the llage at pre- 
fcnt their early produdlions, which were formerly fo 
well received, it would difcourage the young poets, 
to fee the indiiFerence and difdain of the public. 
The ignorance of the age alone could have given 
admiflion to the prince of Tyre ; but 'tis to that we 
owe the Moor : Had e'very man in bis humour been re- 
jcflcd, we had never feen Folfonc^ 

K 2 Y^^WK^V 
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Perhaps it may not be for the advantage of tnf 
nation^ to have the arts imported from their neigh- 
hours in too great perfeAion. This extingmflwi 
emulation, and finks the ardour of the geaerom 
youth. So many perfed models of ItaUmm pafadng 
brought into Britain^ inftead of exciting oar ar- 
tifisy is the caufe of their fmall progrefs in that noble 
art. The fame, perhaps, was the cafe of JtmK% 
when it received the arts from Grtece. That mold* 
fude of polite productions in the Frtncb langui^, 
difperft all over Germany and the Nertb^ hinder thefe 
nations from cultivating their own language, and 
keep them ftill dependent on their neighbours for 
thofe elegant entertainments. 

'Tis true, the ancients had left us models in eveiy 
kind of writing, which are highly worthy of admi- 
ration. But befides that they were wrote in lan- 
guages, which were known only to the learned ; be- 
fides this, I fay, the comparifon is not fo perfeA nor 
intire betwixt modem wits, and thofe who liv*d ia 
lb remote an age. Had Waller been bom in ^ft 
during the reign of Tiberius^ his firfl produCUons had 
been defpis'd, when compared to the finifh'd odes of 
Horace. But in this ifland the fuperiority of the 
Roman poet diminifh'd nothing from the fame of the 
We efleem^d ourfelves fuficiently happy, 
limate and language could produce but a 
r of fo excellent an original. 



U 
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ti fliort. die arts smd fdences, like foxne plants, 
require a freih (oil; and hott-erer rich the land 
may be, and however )raa wxf recruit it by an 
orcire* it will never, when once exhaufted, prr- 
dace any thing that is perfcd or £nilird in the 
kial 
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^he Epicurean *. 



J^ I ^ I S a great mortification to the vanity of man, 
Jt that his utmoil art and indaftry can nevec 
equal the meanell of nature's produAions, either for 
beauty or value. Art is only the underworkman» 
and is employed to give a few flrokes of embelliftmcnt 
to thofe pieces, which come from the hand of the 
mafter. Some of the drapery may be of his draw- 
ing; but he is not allowed to touch the principal 
figure. Art may make a fuit of clothes : Bot 
nature mud produce a man. 

Even in thofe produ£lions, which ve commonly 
denominated works of art, we find, that the nobleft 
of the kind are beholden for their chief beauty to the 

* Or, the man of elegance and pleafure. The intention 
of this and the three following eifays is not fo much, to vtr 
plain accurately the fentiments of the ancient feds of pbi-^ 
lofophy, as to deliver the fentiments of feds, that naturaUjr 
form themfelves in the world, and entertain different ideas 
of human life and of happinefs, I have given each of 
them the name of the philofophical fed, t9 which it bears 
|he greated a^nity. 
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force and'happy inflaence of nature. To the Oejlrum 
Or native enthoiiafin of the poets, we owe whatever 
is admirable in their productions. The greateft ge- 
nius, w)ierc nature at any time faik him (for fhe is 
not equal) throws aiide the lyre, and hopes not, 
^m the rules of art, to reach that divine harmony, 
^hich mufl proceed from her infpira^ion alone. Ho\/ 
poor are thofe fongs, where a happy flow of fanfy 
has not fumiih*d materials for art to embellifh and 
re£ne/ 

But of* all the fruitlefs attempts of art, no one is 
fi) ridicnlonSy as that which the fevere philofophers 
have undertaken, the producing an artificial happi- 
Mifit and making us be pleas'd by rules of reafon^ 
KdA h^ xeiiedion. Why did none of them claim the 
jrewacd, which Xerxes promised to him, who 
IBppld iav^i^t a new pHeafure. Unlcfs, perhaps, they 
ilivexited fo many pleafures for their own ufe, that 
they defpis'd riches, and flood in no need of any en- 
joyments, which the rewards of that monarch could 
procure them. I am apt, indeed, to think, that they 
were not willing to furnifh the Perfian court with a 
new pleafure, by prefenting it with fo new and unu- 
Ihal an object of ridicule. Their fpeculations, wheiji 
confin'd to theory, and gravely dejivtr'd in the fchools 
of Greece, might excite admiration in their ignorant 
pupils : But the attempting to reduce fuch principles 
to pradice would foon betray their abfurdity. 

You pretend to make me happy by rcafon, and 
by rules of art. You muft, then, create me anew 

■K 4 \>1 
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A^ of well-doijig, and of defpifing all aiHAance and 
^ fuj^lies from external obje£b. This is the voice 
•f Prij>e, not of Nature. And 'twere well, if 
even this pride could fupport itfelf, and communicate 
areal ijrwiin/pleafarey however melancholy or fevere. 
Sat this impotent pride can-do no more than regulate 
the wtfiiei and with infinite pains and attention 

compofe the language and countenance to a philofo^ 
phical dignity, in order to deceive the ignorant vul- 
gar. The heart, mean while, is empty of all enjoy- 
ment: And the mind, unfupported by its proper 
objeAf^ finks into the deepeft forrow and melan- 
dioly. Miferable, but vain mortal I Thy mind be 
kappy within itfelf ! With' what refoorces is it en- 
ilow*d to fill fo immenfe a void, and fupply the place 
of all thy bodily fenfes and faculties ? Can thy 
lead fabfift without thy other members ? In fuch a> 
fitoadon; 

WhatfioUfl? figure muft it makg r ' 
Do mibiwg el/e but ileep and ake. 

fiito fnch a lethargy, or fuch a melancholy, muft 
Ay mind be plnngM, when deprived of foreign occu- 
pations and ^jpyments. 

Ksipme, therefore, no longer in this violent 
confbaint: Confine me not within myfelf; but 
point oat to me tkofe obje^s and pleafures, which 
afibrd the chief enjoyment. But why do I apply 
to yon, proud' and ignorant faged, to ihew me 
' iQad to happinefs ? Let me confult my own 

K 5 -^^^vQtv^ 
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pafTions and inclinations. In them maft I wi 
the diiiates of nature ; not in your frivolous dit 

courl'cs. 

BrT fee, propitious to my wiflie?, the diiine, Ac 
a-Tiinfclc *Fl=:asure, the fnprcme Love of GODS 
stnd men, advances towards n^e. At her approacbf 
IT y heart beats with genial heat, and every fenfc 
F.^u crrcTv fa cult)' is diiTolvM in joy ; while (he poun 
r.-.-rKT^d Tnc t\\ the cn:bcllilhmcnts of the fpring, anl 
ill the treafures of the sutumn. The melody of 
h?r wiro durms my ears with the fofteft mufic, o 
fhi! In-'tes n:c to partake of thofc delicious fniiWi 
wM.'h. with a fmilc that diffufes a glory on ibc 
hc::\vr.5 n'.id the earth, Ihe prcfents to me. The 
iVrt-vo t\//.i/, who attend her, or fan me with their 
tJr -irVroiii wir^gs, or pour on my head the moft fr*^ 
[.-..-: v"i!^. r>r orTor \\\c their fparkiing ne^ar in goto 
j:c>^ r?. O ^ J^r c*\t let mc fprcad my limbs ofl 
t.iL< bod of ro.V?. and thus, thus feci the delicious 
rsc:r.crt>. wiih loit and downy (Icp?, glide along. 
r..: cruo! chnncc ! V/ hither do voa f.v lb faft? ^Vhy 
CO ir.y a:cv nt wiil^es, ard that load of plcafutes 
whiiTli vou labi^ur under, ra;her haflen than retard 
} ."vT urrclcniing pace r Suffer mc to enjoy this fcft 
upciV, r.f:.T all n:y fatigues in fearch of happi- 
•..\>. Suffer me to fat i ate mvfelf vvith thefe dclica- 
c- • . after the poixis of fo long and fo fooliib aa ab* 

»••■*. J. V.L, 

Bin 
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BcT "jriT arrc i*:. TTik jsj- ;^"i 
'iac: Tie =:ix :n: xsr^i^ir _---—. i— . ..^ — 

icnles w:±. liLL 
die usei paliz*. 
She boQCf^s s sc .ntK*, ^ r 
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fifbnGC The j«j. ras Erzihi ~.--^ :--..i.-:-. -i-r -:_. - 
and hat^ aLzcz ise »bcii: zrxr :t' h - -i^-:. i-jir.»^ 

Mions, to ^LsSc **Vt ccv^it-^. lui i: i^- ..Jj^r-j.uj- 
repaft. Your prcieacs Lxj rri.:r i rr ~i rrui .:? 
lue, and to die fr^ za diri-^j- T^* Tipriri x 
fkh Iprighdy nedar do r>7s- tri-z rli^ irr^-c —*■■ 
lieart; wlule tob partsk; cf izy crliiin* i^-i ii:'- 
•cover in vour chearM looki, ih- 7!*^:.::; *» iurh vcu 
Jcceive from my happicefi ani Sidificdon The l^ie 
do I receive from vcurs ; ani cnco-ir-^'d bv vo-r 
joyons prefencey ihall sgain renew the feail, ^:ih 
which, from too much enjoyment, my fenfes were 
well-nigh fated ; while the mind kept not pace ^ ich 
the body, nor afforded relief to her o'cr-bi*:chen*d 
partner. 

In our chearfulpdifcourfcs, better than in the for ■ 
jnal reafonings of the fchools, is true wifJoin to l)«j 
found. In our friendly endearments, better than in 
the hollow debates of ftatefmcn and prctcmU'd pa 
triots, does true virtue difplay itfclf KorjuMfn! t,[ 
the pail, fecure of the future, let u-. httrc enjoy iln: 
prelciUi and while we yet poflLfi a Ltln;',, Icf u» ii i 

K 6 ('/iii'« 
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iixe ^x?nd, bevond the power of fsre ir '7"-"^- 
! vir.orr.nv will brin^ its own pieaiaro^ iloicmii 
it . Or ihonld it difappoint our fond wiiho^. -ve Jul 
at '.enit *rnioy the pleal'ureof refiecting -jitaitao- 
fcri"! ot :o-dnv. 

Tt \\ f/ic, my fir"ende^ rfiat the IjarisniE ililj- 
n^nre of Haeih*:^ and of his reveller*, nnuu: rrai: 
in ti^nn t>ii& CDUttaxniaent, and cocfcisas b '^^ 
thtrir nirhiilent and clamorocu plcafcxeri. Tie fflqpC- 
1v miifci wait around ; and widi oieir c&uscjg 
i\ mphonv, lufHcient to foften the wolves aad vv^ 
M»\ rSc lavage dcfcrt, infpire a foft joy im ei«^ 
hvo*r. IVace, harmony, and concord reign in ciit 
rt^troTv^ : nor is the fiknce ever broke but by Ae 
Tini:;c ot' our fongs, or the chearful accents of ov 
f-'x-n^llv voices. 

K, ■ v?>»^ • the fax'ouritc of the mnies, thfcgea* 

•<) ifnvo the lyre ; And while he accompaoio 

:-. Y.n-n*«M>roiiv iK^fTN %\ ith hls Hiore hannonioDS ioDfp 

V. ir-y^W^ I'*- «'»<'h fhc fame happy debanch of faiicjf» 

^. ^^.v^>, Vt ^ hiwiriftianfported. *• Yc happy yw*/' 

S^.«ft*p>. ■•• X> UwurV of heaven f. while die»-aii«» 

y^y^ ttr«n y^^^ ill her blooming honoon, let 

^ fiffducc yoii, with her delufive blaze, to p»ft 

h «nd dangers this delicious fcafo^ d» 

MMiioa or III. Sy,tm fong in Trnffo. 

^»WTfAknunc liberata; Csm 14- 

«< pnine 
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* prime of life. Wifdom pointi oot to you the 
** road to pleafare : Nature too beckens to y-ou to 
" follow her in that {booth and flowry path. Will 
" yoa ihat your cars tQ» their commanding voice ? 
** Will you harden your heart to their fofr allure- 
** ments ? Oh, deluded mortals, thus to lofe your 
*' youth ; thus to throw away fo invaluable a pre- 
** (ent, to triHe with fb' periihing a blefling. Con- 
^ template well your recompence. Confider that 
'*" i^ory, which fo allures your- proud hearts, and 
'* reduces you with your own praifes. Tis an 
** ecchOy a dream, nay the (hadow of a dream, 
"^ which is diflipated by every wind, and loft- by 
** every contrary breath of the ignorant and ill- 
** judging multitude. You fear not, that even. 
^ death itfelf fhall ravifh it from you. But behold ! 
** while you are yet. alive, calumny bereaves you 
*^ of it ; ignorance negleds it ;. nature enjoys k 
^ not ; fancy alone, renouncing every pleafuro, 
" receives this airy recompence, empty and unable 
*ashcrfelf.!' 

Thus the hours pafs unperceiv'd along, and lead 
in their wanton train all the pleafures of fenfe, and 
all the joys of harmony and friend/hip. Smiling 
iknocence dofes the proceflion ; and while fhe prefents 
lierfelf to our raviih'd eyes, fhe embellifhes the 
whole fcene, and renders die view of thefe pleafures 
as tranfporting, after they have pall us, as when, 
with laughing countenances, they were yet advancing 
towards us. 
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But the fan has funk bdoiv the horijEon ; 
darkncls ftcaling filcndy upon us, has now bury' 
nature in an uni^'erial ihade. " Rejoice, my fric 
** continue your repaft, or change it for foft r 
*' Tho' abfenCy your joy or your tranquillity 
** ftill be mine/' Bmt wbitber d9 you gtf Or> 
iirw fUajwrs caiixou from our fociety f Is there i 
mgreeahie nKitboU jMtr frUn,^s ? And tmm imght j 
in ^Mcif ^ve partake not f ** Yes, my frioods 
joy, which I now feek, admits not of }'Ottr 
cipation. Here alone I wifii your abfence : 
** here alone can I find a fufficient compenfatic 
** the lofs of your fociety." 



«c 
cc 



B V T I have not advanced far tfiro' the fha 
the thick wood, which ijpreads a double night a 
me, e're, methinks, I perceive thre* the gloon 
charming Gr/rVr, the miflrefs of ray wiihes, 
wanders impatient thro* the grove, and previ 
the appointed hour, filently chides my tardy 
But the joy, which (he receives from my pre 
beft pleads my excufe ; and diflipating every ai 
and ever^ angry thought, leaves room for noug 
mutual joy and rapture. With what words, m 
one, (hall I exprefs my tendemcfs, or defcrib 
emotions which now warm my tranfported b< 
Words are too faint to defcribe my love ; and if, 
you fed not the fame flame within you, in vaii 
I endeavour to convey to you a juil conception 
But your every word and every motion fuflice 
anovc this doubt \ ^xA whilQ they exprefs you 
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fion, ferve alio to enilamc mine. How amiable this 
foUtude, this filence, this darknefs ! no obje6ls now 
importune the ravifh^d foal. The thought^ the 
fenfe, all fall of nothing but our mutual happinefs, 
wholly pofTefs the mind, and convey a pleafure, 
which deluded mortals vainly feek for in every other 
iDJoymcnt. — — 

But why does your bofom heave with thefe iighs, 
while tears bathe your glowing cheeks ? Why di- 
ftradl your heart with fuch vain anxieties ? Why fo 
eften a& me, Hotw lamg my love Jhall yet endure ? Alas^- 
my Caliuy Can I refolve this queilion ? Do I kno^o 
tow Icng my life Jhall yet endure ? But does this alfo 
difturb your tender breall ? And is the image of our 
firail mortality for ever prefent with you, to throw a 
damp on your gayeft hours, and poifon even thofe 
Joys which love infpires. Confider rather, that if 
life be frail, if youth be tranfitory, we fhould well 
employ the prefent moment, and lofe no part of {o 
perifhable an exiftence. Yet a little moment, and 
thefe Ihall be no more. We (hall be, as if we had 
never been. Not a memory of us b^left upon earth ; 
and even the fabulous fhadcs below will not afford us 
a habitation. Our fruitlefs anxieties, our vain pro- 
je^, our uncertain fpeculations fhall all be fwallow'd 
op and lofl. Our prefent doubts, concerning the 
original caufe of all things, mufl never, alas I be 
lefolv^d. This alone we may be certain of, that if 
any governing mind prefide over the univerfe, he 
mud be pleas'd to fee us fulfil the ends of our being, 

and 
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and enjoy that pleafurey for which alone we were 
created. Let this refl^dion give eafe to your anxious 
thoughts ; but render not your joys too {erious, 
by dwelling for ever upon it. 'Tis fuffident^ once,- 
to be acquainted with this philofbphy, in order to 
give an unbounded loofe to love and jollity, and rr- 
move all the fcruples of a vain fuperftition : Bat 
while youth and paflion, my fair-one, prompt our 
eager defires, we muft find gayer fubje£ls of dif<- 
courfiBy to intenmx with thefe amorous careffes.. 
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ESSAY XIX. 

^fke Stoic *. 

THERE is this obvious and material difFerence 
in the condaft of nature, with regard to mam 
and other animals, that having cndowM the former 
with a fublime celeftial fpirit, and having given him 
ftn affinity with fuperior beings, ihe allows not fuch 
noble faculties to lye lethargic or idle ; but urges him, 
by neceffity, ta employ, on every emergency his 
ixtmoft art and indufiry. Brute creatures have many 
of their neceifities fupply'd by nature, being cloath'd 
9nd arnk^d by this beneficent parent of all things : 
^nd where their own induftry is requiiite on any oc- 
cafion, nature, by implMiting inftindls, ftilJ fupplies 
them with the arty and guides them to their good, 
by her unerring precepts. But man, exposM naked 
and indigent to the rude elements, rifes flowly from 
that helplefs ftate, by the care and vigilance of his 
parents ; and having attained his utmoft growth and 
pcrfeftion, reaches only a capacity of fubfifting, by 
his own care and vigilance. Every thing is fold to 
^ill and labour; and where nature furni/hes the 

* Or the nyin of adion and virtue. 
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niatciials, they are (lill rude and unfini(h*dy till in- 
duilry, ever a£live and intelligent, refines them firom 
tbclr brute llatc, and fits them for human ufe and 
convenience. 

Acknowledge, therefore, O man, th j benc£- 
cencc of nature : For (he has given thee that intel- 
ligence which fapplies all thy neccffities. But let not 
indol^ce, under the falfe appearance of gratitude, 
perfuade thee to reft contented with her prefents. 
Wbu'd^ft thou return to the raw herbage for thy 
food, to the open (ky for thy covering, and to 
ftones and dubs for thy defence againft the ravenous 
animals of the defert ? Then return alfo to thy favage 
manners, to thy timorous fuperftition, to thy brutal 
ignorance ; and fink thyfelf below thc^e animilfi 
whofe condition thoa admireft, and wot; iVik (6 fbndlf 
imitate. 

Thy kind parent, nature, hiving given thee ut 
and intelligence, has fill'd the whole globe wieh ma- 
terials for thefe talents to work upon : Hearken to her 
voice, which fo plainly tells thcc, that thou thyfelf 
fliou'd'ft alio be the obje^l of thy induflry, and that 
by art and attention tliou can'fl alone acquire that 
ability, v.hich will raife thee to thy proper ftation 
in the univerfe. Behold this artizan, who converts 
a rude and lliapelefs Hone into a noble metal ; and 
molding that metal by his cunning hands, creates, 
as it were by magic, avery weapon for his defence, 
and every utenfil for his convenience. He has not 
this flvill fiom nature : yfe and pra^ice bave taught 

i^ 
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lim : And if thou wou'^ft exii|ilate his fuccefs, thou 
.ft follow his laborious footfteps. 

But while thoa amhltioujly afpireft to the pexfed- 
r thy bodily powers and faculties, wou'd'lt thou 
tmly negled thy mind, and from a prepofterous 
th, leave it fUll rude and uncultivated, as it came 
>m the hands of nature ? Far be fuch folly and 
gHgence from every rational being. If raturq 
^ been frugal in her gifts and endowment|| there 
the more need of art to fupply her defeds. If fliQ 
& been generous and liberal, know that (he fUll ex- 
ids induftry sRid application on our par^ and re- 
»iges herfelf in proportion to our negligent ingrati- 
de. The richeft genius, like the moft fertile foi]> 
lien uncultivated, ihoots up into the rankeft weeds i 
adinflead of vines and olives for the pleafure and 
le of man, produces to its ilothful owner the moH; 
bniidant crop of poifotis. 

The peat end of all human induflry, is the at- 
linment of happinefs. For this were arts invented, 
dences cultivated, laws ordain'd, and focieties mo- 
dl'd, by the profoundeft wifdom of patriots and Ic- 
Iflators. Even the lonely favage, who lyes exposed 
) the inclemency of the elements, and the fury of 
'lid beads, forgets not, for a moment, this grand 
bje£l oi his being. Ignorant as he is of every art 
f life, he keeps ilill In view the end of all thofe 
rts, and eagerly feeks for felicity amidft that dark- 
efs with which he is inviron'd. But as much as the 
/ild^ favage is inferior to the polifh'd^itizen, who 
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zrdtr tL< rrrtccioa of law*, crr.yrs trerr cocrcci- 
ecce %»H:ih ibdcfrr ha: inreated ; (b cmck is dtis d- 
tlzen K;;t»fr:f iiifcrsar ai die man of viitBe, and ihc 
true philo^bfTf fbbo gcrems Lu appcdsesy ioUaa 
his paSonf, aec liai icam'dy ^om rcafim, to fet a 
joft raloe on crery porfdt a=d cajoraiefle. For k 
there an art ar.d apprcnriodlip rcqcsSte for ererj 
ediei attainmn: : Acd is there no ait of HIIb, no 
role, CO precepts to dired as in this principal 



cern ^Can no particular pkafcre be attained wichoit 
fkUl ; xRd can the whole be re^nlatcd widuMit reflec- 
tion or intelligence, by the blind gnidanoe of appe- 
tite and initind ? Sorely then no ™Sft«lr^ ^rc cnt 
committed in this a£ur ; bat crcry man, htmcnr 
difiblate and negligent, p roc e eds in the pnrfaitiif 
happinefi, with as nnening a modon, as that wUdi 
tbe cdeftial bodies obferre, when, condaded faj dv 
hand of the almighty, they n^ along the ctfiofll 
plains. But if miftakes be often, be inevitaUy oofli- 
mitted, let us regifter thefe miftakes ; let as confidcr 
their caafes ; let us weigh their importance ; let n* 
enquire for their remedies. When from this wx have 
fix'd all the rules of condu^ we are fbikfofbarM:. 
When we have reduc'd thefe rules to pradice, we are 
/ages. 

Like many fubordinate artifts, employM to form 
the feveral wheels and fprings of a machine : Sadi 
are thofc who excel in all the particular arts of life. 
He is the maflcr workman, who puts thofe feveral 
parts together, moves them according to jufl harmo- 
D/ and proportion, and produces true felicity as the 
fcfult of their confpiring order. 

Whili 
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new charms ? Begin by curing yourfelf of thiskthv' 
gic indolence ; the tafk is not difHcult : Yoa vd 
but tafte the fweets of honefl labour. Proceed to 
learn the juft value of every purfuit ; long ftndy is 
not requifite : Compare, tho' but for once, the iniiid 
to the body, virtue to fortune, and glory to pleafuxe. 
You will then perceive the advantages of indufby: 
You will then be fenfible what are the proper okg 
jeds of your induilry. 

In vain do you feek repofe from beds of rofes : la 
vain do you hope for enjoyment from the moft ddid* 
ous wines and fruits. Your indolence itfelf becomes 
a fatigue *. Your pleafure itfelf creates difguft. Tlie 
mind, unexercised, finds every delight indpid and 
loathfome ; and 'ere yet the body, full of noxious ko- 
mours, feels the torment of its multiply^ difeafoi 
your nobler part is fenfible of the invading poiToa, 
and feeks in vain to relieve its anxiety by new pica- 
fures, which Aill augment the fatal malady. 

I NEED not tell you, that by this eager purfuit of 
pleafure, you more and more expofe yourfelf to for- 
tune and accidents, and rivet your affedUons on ex- 
ternal objeds, which chance may, in a momenit 
ravifh from you. I fhall fuppofe, that your indnlgent 
flars favour you flill with the enjoyment of yoor 
riches and pofTeiTions. I prove to you, that even 
in the midft of your luxurious pleafures, you are un- 
happy ; and that, by too much indulgence, you arc 
incapable of enjoying what profperous fortune fiill 
allows you to poffefs. 
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Bx7T furely the inflability of fortane is a confi- 
guration not to be over>look'd or negleded. Happi- 
nefi cannot pofibly exift, where there is no fecurity ; 
and fecurity can have no place, where fortune has 
any dominion. Tho^ that unAable deity fhould not 
exert her rage againft you, the dread of it would 
(till torment you; would difhirb your (lumbers, haunt 
your dreams, and throw a damp on the jollity of 
your moft delicious banquets. 

The temple'of wifdom is feated on a roik, above 
the rage of the fighting elements, and inacceflible to 
all the malice of man. The rolling thunder breaks 
below J and thofe more terrible inftruments of hu- 
man fiuy reach not to fo fublime a height. The 
fage, while he breathes that fercne air, looks down 
with pleafure, mixt with compailion, on the errors 
of miftaken mortals, who blindly feek for the true 
path of life, and purfue riches, nobility, honour, 
or power for genuine felicity. The greateft part 
lie beholds difappointed of their fond wifhes : Some 
lament, that having once pofrefs'd the objed of their 
defii«5, it is ravifhVl fh>m them by envious fortune : 
And all complain, that even their own vows, tho* 
granted, cannot give them happinefs, or relieve the 
luxiety of their diftraded minds. 

. B V T does the fage preferve himfelf always in this 
philofophic indifference, and reft contented with la- 
menting the miferies of mankind, without ever im-^ 
ploying himfelf for their relief? Does he conHantly 
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indulge this iVvere wifdom, which, by pretending to 
elevace him above haman accidents, does in reafity 
harden his heart, and render him carelefs of dw 
xRCerefts of mankind, and of fociety } No : he knows, 
that in this fullen jipathy^ neither true wifdom nor 
true happinefs are to be found. He feels too Anonglf 
the charm of the focial affedions ever to counterad 
fo fweet, fo natural, fo virtuous a propenfity. Even 
when, bached in tears, he laments the mifciies of 
human r ;, of his countr}', of his friends, aad 
unable to give fuccour, can only relieve them by com- 
paffion ; he yet rejoices in the generous difpofition, 
and feels a fatisfaclion fuperior to that of the mod 
indulged fenff . So engaging are the fentiments of 
humanity, that they brighten up the vtry face of 
forrow, and operate like the fun, which fhining on 
a dufky cloud or falling rain, paints on them the 
moli glorious colours which are to be found in the 
whole circle of nature. 

But 'tis not here alone, that the focial virtues 

difplay their energy. With whatever ingredient you 

Kem, they are (UU predominant As forrow 

Dvercome them, fo neither can feniual pIcaiiiK 

them. The joys of love, however fiuMU 

nultuous, banifh not the tender fentiments of 

hy and afFeflion. They even derive their chief 

""^m that generous pailion ; and when pie- 

ftffbrd nothing to the unhappy mind but 

difguft. Behold this fprigfady debin- 

~ - fofe^Tes a contempt of all other plcafurci 

wine and joUit}- : Separate liim fromhii 
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tom]>loions, lake a fpark from a iHre, wlierc before 
k contributed to the general l^aze : His alacrity fud- 
denly extinguiihes ; and tho' furrounded with every 
other means of delight, he lothes the fumptuous 
Unqoet, and prefers eVen the mod abflradVed fludy 
ft&d fpecnladony as more agreeable and -entertaining. 

. But di« focial paffions ntver afford fuchtrkn^rt- 
ing pleafnreSy or make fo glorious an appearainfce in 
die eyes bock of G O D aftd man^ as wl.a, fh^iAg 
off every earthly mixture, they affodate themielves 
iridi the fentiments of virtue, and prompt us to lau- 
4aUe and worthy a^ion». As harmonious coloun 
avtoaUy give and receive a luftre by their ^endly 
auoB ; fo do thefe ennobling fentiments of the hu« 
wm mind. See the triumph of nature in parental 
tflbis&m ! What felfiih paffioxi ; what fenfual delight 
b' a match for it ! Whether a man exults in the 
(rofpcrity and virtue of his offspring, or flies to their 
foccour, thro* the moft threatmng and tremendous 
dangers? 

Paoc«iD (till in purifying the generous paffion, 
yoa will ftill the more admire its fhining glories. 
What charms are there in the harmony of minds, 
and in a iriendfl\ip founded on mutual efleem and 
gratitude ! What fatisfadtion in relieving the diftreft, 
in comforting the afflidbed, in raifing the fallen, and 
in fioiqping the career of cruel fortune, or of more 
trad man, in their infults over the good and virtu- 
ous ! But what fupreme joy in the vidories over vice 
as well as mifcry, when, by virtuous ^xain^Ve ^ 
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wife exhortation, our fellow-creatures are taught to 
-govern their palCons, reform their vices^ and fnbdoe 
their word enemies, which inhabit within their own 
bofoms ? 

But thefe objeds are dill too limited for the hu- 
man mind, which, being of celeftial- origin, fwells 
with the divined and moft enlarged affedions, and 
carrying its attention beyond kindred and acquain- 
tance, extends its benevolent wi(hes to the moft di« 
flant poflerity. It views liberty and laws as the 
fource of human happinefs, and devotes itfelf with 
the utmoft alacrity, to their guardianihip and pro- 
te^on. Toils, dangers, death itfelf carry thdr 
charms, when we brave them for the public good, 
and ennoble that being, which we generoufly iacri- 
ficc for the interefts of our country. Happy the 
man, whom indulgent fortune allows to pay to vir- 
tue what he owes to nature, and to make a generoot 
gift of what mud otherwife be ravifh'd from him hf 
cruel neccflity ! 

I N the true fage "and patriot are united whatever 
can didinguifh human pature, or elevate mortal sum 
to a refemblanccJwith the divinity. The fofteft be- 
nevolence, the moft undaunted refolution, the ten- 
dered fentiments, the mod fublime love of virtue^ 
all thefe animate fuccedively his tranfported boibin. 
What iattsTadioa,. when he looks within, to find the 
mod turbulent paflions tun'd to juft harmony and. 
concord, and every jarring found baniih^d from thii 
enchanting muHc ! If the contemplation, even of 

inaniflute 
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beauty, be fo delightful ; if it rariihes the 
en when the fair form is foreign to os : 
ill be the eiFeds of moral beauty ? And 
lence mull it have, when it embellifhes oar 
i, and is the refult of our own refledtion 
ky> 

where is the renjcard of ^virtue f And nihat 
' has nature frtrvided for fuch important fa^ 
r thofe of life and fortune^ tvhich tve muft of 
oit? Oh, foils of earth ! Are you ignorant 
lue of this celeilial mifh-efs ? And do you 
nquire for her portion, when you obferv^ 
ine charms ? But know, that nature has 
ilgent to human weaknefs, and has not left 
irite-child naked and unendowed. She has 
virtue of the richeft dowry ; but being carc- 
the alhirements of intereft ihou'd engagp 
»rs, as were infeniible of the nadve wortii 
ine a beauty, iht has wifely provided* that 
y can have no charms but in the eyes of 
) are already tranfpq|& with the love o'f 
Glory is the porMioF virtue, the fweet 
if honourable toils, the ^i^phant crown, 
vers the thoughtful head <A[ (he difmterefted 
3r the dufty brow of the victorious warrior. 

by fo fublime a prize, the man of virtue 
ivn with contempt on all the allurements of 

and all the menaces of danger. Death 
es its terrors, when he confiders, that its 
1 extends only over a part of him, and that, 
of death and time, the rage of the ele- 

L 2 ments^ 
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mentSy and the eodlefs viciifitude of hiuiuui afiks 
he is afinr^d of an immortal fame among aU the to 
of men. 

Th£ R E furely is a being who prefides over tU 
aniverTe; and, with infinite wifom and power, hii 
reduced the jarring elements into joft order and pro- 
portion. Let fpecolative reafoners difptte, how far 
this beneficent being extends his care, and whether 
he prolongs our exiflence beyond Ae grave, ia 
order to beflow on virtue its juft rewardt and reader 
it fully triumphant. The man of morals, wMuMt 
deciding any thing on fo dubious a fafaje^l, ia fatn- 
fy*d with that portion which is marked out to himhf 
the fupreme difpofer of all things. Gratdolly ht 
accepts of that farther reward preparM for him ; bil 
if diOappointed, he thinks not virtue an empty nanei 
but jufUy efteeming it it's own reward, 1^ grate* 
lolly acknowledges the bounty of his creator, iriM 
by calling him forth into exiftencc, has thereby af- 
forded him an opportunity of once acquiring to io- 
jvaluable a pofleffioiL 
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?& P1.ATONIST *. 

rO fome pKAofopKers it appears matter of fur-r 
prize, that all mankind, poflelEng the fame 
WBOCf and being endow'd with the fame faculties, 
odd yvt difier fo widely in their purfuits and incll- 
(doASy and that one fhould utterly condemn what is 
Bdly loEght after by another. To fome it appears 
ittec e£ (till more furprize, diat a man fhould differ 
widdy from himfelf at different times ; land, afler 
liefion, rejed with difdain what, before, was the 
j«ft of all his vows and wifhes. To me this fe^- 
siih uncertainty and irrefolution, in human con- 
id, feems altogether unavoidable ; nor can a ratio- 
d fouU made for the contemplation of the fupreme 
»ng, and of his works, ever enjoy tranquillity or 
tisfadlion, while detained in the ignoble purfuits of 
nfual pleafure or popular applaufe. The divinity 
a boundlefs ocean of blifs and glory: Human 
inds are fmaller flreams, which ariiing at firfl 
om this ocoan, feek flill, amid all their wander- 
gs, to return to it, and to lofe themfelres in that 

* Or^ the msa^ of comcoq^tion and ^btUfi^bicMl devo- 
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immenfity of perfeflTon. When check*d in tliis na- 
tural conrfe, by vice or folly, they become furious 
ftnd enrtgM ; and, fwelling to a torrent, do dien 
fpread horror and devaftation on the neighbouring 

plains. 

I N vain, by pompous phrafe and paffionilf expref- 
lion, each recommends his own porfuit, and in- 
vites the credulous hearers to aa imitation of his 
life and manners. The heart belies the counte- 
nance, and fenfibly feels, even amid the higheft fuc- 
cefs, the unfatisfadlory nature of. all thofe plea&res, 
which detain it from it's true objedt I examine the 
voluptuous man before enjoyment; I meafure the 
vehemence of his defire, and the importanoe of his 
objeft ; I find that all his happinefs piBceedt only 
from that hurry of thought which takes htm fiom 
himfelfy and tarns his view from his gnilt and mi* 
fery. I coniider him a moment after ; he has vow 
enjoy*d the pleafure, which he fondly fongfat after. 
The fenfe of his guilt and mifery returns npon him 
with double anguilh : His mind tormentfed with 
fear and remorfe ; his body depreft with dsfgaft 
and fatiety. 

B u T a more auguil, at lead a more haughty per* 
fonage prefents himfelf boldly to our cenfure ; and, 
aiTuming the title of a philofopher and man of mO' 
rals, offers to fubmit to the moil rigid examinadoQi 
He challenges, with a vifible, tho' concealed impt" 
tience, our approbation and applaufe ; and feems of' 

fended; that we fhould hefitate a moment before ^ 

break 
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break out into admiration of his virtue. Seeing this 
ifiipatiencey I heiitate ftill more : I begin to examine 
the motives of his Teeming virtue : But behold ! e'er 
I can enter upon tliis enquiry, he flings himfelf from 
me ; and addrefiing his difcourfe to that crowd of 
heedlefs auditors, fondly abufes them by his mag<» 
nificent pretenfions. 

O PHiLOSOPHERf thy wifom is vain, and 
thy virtue unprofitable. Thou fe«keft the ignorant 
applanfes of men, not the folid reflexions of thy 
own confcience, or the more folid approbation of 
that being, who, with one regard of his all-feeing 
^e, penetrates the univerfe. Thou furely art con* 
fdous of the hollownefs of thy pretended probity, 
^hilft calling thyfelf a dtizen, a fon, a friend, thou 
fngfiUeSL thy higher fovereign, thy true father, thy 
greatcft benefa&or* Where is the adoration due to 
fiich infinite perfefUon, whence every thing good and 
yahuUe is derived ? Where is the gratitude, owing 
to thy creator, who caird thee forth from nothing, 
who.|dac'd thee in all thefe relations to thy fellow- 
areateres, and requiring thee to fulfil the duty of 
each relation, forbids thee to negle£l what thou oweft 
to himfelf, the moft perfeX being, to whom thou art 
ConneXed by the dofefl tye ? 

But thou art thyfelf thy own idol : Thou wor- 
{hipped thy imaginary pcrfe^OBs : Or rather, fenfi- 
ble of thy rea/ imperfeflions, thou feekeft only to 
deceive the world, and to pleafe thy fancy, by mul- 
tiplying thy ignorant admirers. Thus not contented 
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with neglecting what is moft excellent in the univer{e» 
thou defireft to fubftitute in his place what is moft 
vile and contemptible. 

CoNsxoER all the works of men's hands; all 
the inventions of human wit, in which thou aileA- 
cfl (b nice a difcernment : Thou wilt find, that the 
moft perfect produdUon flill proceeds from the moft 
perfed\ thought, and that 'tis mind aloney which 
we admire, wliile we beflow our ap^anfe on the 
graces of a well-proportlon'd ftatue, or the fym- 
mctry of a noble pile. TMe ftatuary, the architcA 
comes ftiil in vieu*, and makes vs refieft on the 
beauty of his art and contrivance, which» ftom a 
heap of unfbrm'd matter, cou'd extraft fiich expref- 
fions and proportions. I'his fnperior beanty of 
thought and in^lligence thou thyfelf acknowMgA 
while thoi» invileft us to CMtempIate, in fUfftOBr 
du€t, the harmcmy of afTc^ticms, the digwCy of 
fentiments, and all thofe graces of a mind^ wUck 
chiefly merit oar attention. But why ftoppeft Ao« 
fiMMt ? Seeft tho« nothing farther that is valoaUef 
Amid thy rapturous applaufes of beauty and orde^ 
art thou ftill ignorant where is to be found the moft 
confummate beauty, the moft perfeft order ? Co0- 
pare tlie works of art with thofe of nature. 1^ 
one are but imitations of the other. The nearer tit 
approaches to nature, the more perfect is it. efteem'<I< 
But ftill, how wide are its neareft approaches, tf^ 
what an immenfe interval may be obfcrv'd betwixt 
them ? Art copies onl]^ the outiide of nature, leaving 
the inward and more admire^le: firings a^d prio<^' 
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pfes ; as exceeding her Imitation, as beyond her com- 
prehenfion. Art copies only the minute produfUons 
of nature, defpairing to reach that grandeur and 
magnificence, which are fo ailonifhing in the mailerly 
works of her original. Can we then be fo blind, 
as not to difcover an intelligence and a defign hi the 
exquiiite and moll ilupendous contrivance of the 
imiverfe ? Can we be fo ilupid, as not to feel the 
warmeft raptures of worlhip and adoration, upon 
the contemplation of that intelligent being, fo infi- 
nitely good and wife ? 

Ths moil perfefl happinefs, fiirely, maft arife- 
from the contemplation of the moll perfedl obje£L 
But what more perfe^ than beauty and virtue ? 
And where is beauty to be found equal to that of the 
oiiivcrfe ? Or virtue, which can be compared to the 
benevolence and juftice of the deity ? If aught can 
diminifh the pleafure of this contemplation, it muil 
be cither the narrownefs of oof facultiei<, which 
conceals from us the greated part of thef^ beautic<r 
and perfe^ions ; or the fhortnefs of our lives, which 
allows not time fufficient to inibud us in them. Bur 
^ our comfort, that if we imploy worthily the fr- 
ailties here aiBgn'd us, they will be enlarged in ano- 
ther.ilate of exigence, fo as to render us n^ore fuita- 
ble worihippers of our maker : And that the tafk, 
which can never be finifh'd in time, will be the bufi* 
ids of an eternity. 
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The Sceptic. 



IH A V E long entertained a great fufpicim, with 
regard to the decifions of philofophers upon all 
fubjcdsy and found in myfelf a greater indination to 
dilpute, than aiTent to their condufions. There is 
one midake, to which they feem liable, alnoft with- 
out exception ; they confine too much their princi- 
ples, and make no account of that raft virietf) 
which nature has fo much affeded in all her operZ' 
tions. When a philofopher has once iaid hold c^ a 
favourite prindple, which perhaps accounts for many 
natural effefls, he will extend the fame prindple over 
the whole creation, and reduce to it every phacBome- 
non, tho' by the moft violent and abfurd reafbning. 
Our own mind being narrow and contracted, vi'e can- 
not extend our conception to the variety and extent 
of nature ; but imagine, that fhe is as much boop^^ 
in her operations, as we are in our fpeculations. 

B u T if ever this infirmity of philofophers is * 
be fufpe£led on any occadon, 'tis in their reafonings 
concerning human life, and the methods of attain- 
ing happinefs. In that cafe^ they are led aftr^X? 

not 
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not ooly by the narrownefs of their underilandings,. 
but alfo by that of their palllons. Almoft every one 
has a predominant inclination, to which all his other 
defires and affeflions fubmit, and which governs 
him, tho\ perhaps, with fome intervals, thro* the 
whole courfe of his life. *Tis difficult for him to 
apprehend, that any thing, which appears totally in- 
di^erent to him, can ever give enjoyment to any 
perfon, or can pofTefs charms, which altogether ti- 
cape his obfervation. His own purfuits are always, 
in his account, the moil engaging : The objefl? 
of his pailion, the moil valuable : And the road which 
&e purfues, the only one that leads to happinefs. 

B-u T wou*d thefe prejudiced reafoners refiedl a 
aoment, there are many obvious inilances and ar- 
guments, fufiicient to undeceive them, and make them 
enlarge their maxims and principles. Do they not 
fee the vail variety of inclinations and purfuits among 
oar (pedes, where each man feems fuHy fatisfy'd with 
lis own couHe of life, and wou*d eileem it the greateil 
inhappinefs to be confined to that of his neighbour ? 
Do they not feel in themfelves, that what pleafes at 
one time, difpleafes at another, by the change of 
iodination; and that it is not in their power, by 
their utmoil efforts, to recall that taile or appetite, 
which formerly beilow'd charms on what now ap- 
pears indifferent or difagreeable ? What is the mean- 
ing therefore of thofe general preferences of the 
town or country life, of a life of adion or one 
E>f pleafure, of retirement or fociety ; when, beiidcs 
the different indinations of different men^ every one*^ 
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experience may convince him, that eac& of AtSr 
kinds of life is agreeable in its turn, and that their 
variety or their judieiod^ mixtore, chiefly contri- 
butes to the rendering all of them agreeable. 

But (hall this bufinefs be allowed to go'altogether 
at adventures ? And muflt a man confult only his 
humour and inclination, in order to determine his 
courfc of life, without ever employing his reafon^ 
to inform him what road is preferable, and leads 
moil furcly to happinefs ? Is there no difference then' 
betu lAt one man^s condud and another ? 

I ANSWER, There is a great difference. One 
man, following his inclinations, in chafing hisxeorTe 
of life, may imploy much furer means for fucceed- 
ing than another, who is led by his inclination inter 
the fame courfe of life, and purines the fame ob- 
jeft. Jre riches the chief ohjeSf of your dejireif Ac- 
quire ikill in your profeilion ; be diligent in the ex- 
crcife of it ; and enlarge the circle of your friends- 
and acquaintance ; avoid pleafbre and expence, and 
never be generous, but with a view of gaining more 
than you cou'd fave by frugality. }^''oud you acquire 
the publUk efieem ? Guard equally againfl the ex- 
tremes of arrogance and fawning. Let it appear 
that you fet a value upon yourfelf, but without de- 
fpifmg others. If you fall into either of the extremes, 
you either provoke men's pride by your infolenee, 
or teach them to defpife you by your timorous fiib- 
miifion, and by the^ne;m opinion which you fccm td 
entertain of yourf^» ' ^'^ 

\ 
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Thesj, you &/, are the maxims of common 
pudence and difcretion ; what every parent incul- 
cates on hit child, and what every man of fenfe 
poHues in ^e couHir of life, which he has chofen. 
—What is it then you defire more ? Do yon come 
to a phaloibpher, as to a cwtning man^ to learn (bme« 
thing by magic or witchcrafit, beyond what can be 
known by common prudence and difcretion ?— Yes ;. 
we come to a philofbper to be inftmded,. How we 
fhall diufe our ends, more than the means for at- 
taining theCe ends : We want to know, what deiires» 
we ihall fatisfy, what pailions we fhail comply with^ 
what appetites we (hall indulge. As to the rtSt^ 
we trttH to common fenfe, and the general maximg^ 

of the world, for our isftrudion*, 

t 

I A M fonry, then, I have pretended to be a phik)*- 
fephei ; For I find your queftions very perplexmg ;; 
and am in danger, if my anfwer be to^ rigid and fe-^ 
vere, of paifingfiv apedant and ficholafiic; if it be 
too eafy and free, oT. being taken for a preadicr of 
vice and immorality. However, to iatisfy yon, I 
Jhall ddiver my opinion upon the matter, and only 
dffise you to efteem it of as little confequence as I 
do myfelf. By that means you will neither think it 
worthy of your ridicule nor your anger. 

. . If we. can depend apoii any principle wUck wtf 
J^arn from p^Mlofopky, this, I thkik, may be coafir 
der'd as certain and undoubted. That there ii nothings 
In itfelf, valuable or defpicable^ defireable or hate* 
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ful, beantiful or deformed ; but that theie attributes 
arifefrom the particular con^tution and fabric of 
human fentiments and afie^Hons. What feems the 
moft delicious food to one animal, appears loath- 
fome to another : What aflfeds the feeling of one with 
delight, produces uneaftnefs to another. This is 
confefledly the cafe with regard to adlthe bodily 
fenfes : But if we examine the matter more accurate- 
ly, we (hall find, that the fame obfervation holds even 
where the mind concurs with the body, and mingles 
its fentiments with the exterior appetites. 

Desire this paffionate lover to give you a cha- 
racter of his miilrefs : He will tell yon, that he is 
at a lofs for words to defcribe her charms, and wiH 
a(k you very ferioully. If ever you was acquainted 
with a goddefs or an angel ? If you anfwer, that 
you never was : He will then (ay. That ^» impof- 
fible for you to form a conception of fuch divine bea»- 
ties as thofe which hit charmer poiiefles ; fo complete 
a fhape ; fuch proportion^ features ; ib engaging an 
air; fuch fweetnefs of difpofition; fuch gaiety ef 
humour. You can infer nothing, however, from all 
this difcourfe, but that the poor man ia in love; 
and that the general appetite betwixt the (exes, 
which nature has infusM into all animals, is in him 
determined to a particular objedt by fome qualities, 
which gave him pleafure. The fame divine crea'* 
'ture, not only to a different animal, but alfo to a dif- 
ferent man, appears a mere mortal being, and ii be- 
held with the utmoft indifference. 

Natvre 
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Nature Has given all animals a like prejudice 
in favour of their offspring. As foon as the help- 
lefs infant fees t^e light, tho' in every other eye it 
appears a defplcable and a miferable creature, it is 
regarded by its fond parent with the utmoft affec- 
tion, and is prefer'd to every other objedl, however 
perfed or accomplifh'd. The paifion aTone, ariHng 
from the*original ffrufture and formation of human 
nature, beftows a value on the moil . infignificant 
object. 

W s may pufli the fame obfervation further, and 

xnay conclude, that even when the mind operates 

alone, and feeling the fentiments of blame or ap-' 

. probation, pronounces one objed deform'd and 

odious, another beautiful and amiable ; I fay, that 

even in this cafe, thefe qualities are not really in the 

objedU, but belong- entirely to the fentiments of that 

anind which blames or praiies. I grant, that it will 

be more. difficult to make this proportion evident, 

and aa it were, palpable, to negligent thinkers, 

becaoie nature is more uniform in the fentiments 

of the mind than in moft feelings of the body, an4 

ptoduces a nearer refemblance in the inward than in 

l:he outward part of human kind. There is fome« 

(}ung approaching to principles in mental talle ; an4 

C!ritics canreafon and difpute much more plaufibly 

*^an cooks or perfumers. We may obferve, how- 

sver. That this uniformity among human kind 

Anders not, but that there is a coniiderable divert 

^^ty in the fentiments of beauty and worth, and that 
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edacAtion, cuftom, prejpdice, caprice, and humoar 
frequently vary our tafle of this kind. You will 
never convince a man* who is not accaftom*d to 
Italian muiic, and ha» not an ear to follow its in- 
tricacies, that a Sc§tcb tune is not preferable. Yoa< 
have not even any fmgle argument, beyond your 
own tafle» which you can employ in your behalf:: 
And to your antagonift, his particular tafte will al- 
ways appear a much more convincing argument 
to the contrar}'. If you be wife, each of yoa wilti 
allow, that the other may be in the right; and 
having many other inflances of this diverfity of 
taile, you will both confefs, that beauty and worth* 
are merely of a relative nature, and oenfift in an- 
agreeable fentiment produced by an obje^ on a par* 
ticular mind, according to the peculiar ftrs^tore and. 
conftittttion of that mind. 

B Y this diverfity of fentiment, obfervable In htr- 
man kind, natmre has, peihaps, intended to make ' 
us ienfible of her authority, and let us fee what fur- 
prifmg changes die cou'd produce on the paflions- 
and defires of mankind, merely by the change of 
their inward fabric, without any alteration on tHe; 
objedts. The vulgar may even be convincM by 
this argument : But men accu(lom*d to thinking may 
draw a more convincing, at leaft a more general ar» 
gument, from the very nature of the fubje^. 

In the operation of reafbning, the mind doe^ 
nothing but run over its objedts, as they are fup- 
pos'd to ftand in reality, wrthoot adding any diing 

7 to 
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to tbem, or diminifhii^ aay thing from diem. If I 
examine die PioUmaic and Qtfermcam fyftems, I 
endearoKT oaoly, by my enquiries, to know die Teal 
ikuadon of the planets ; diat is, in other iKH>rds» I 
endeavoor to give ^em, in my mind or concejition^ 
the fame relatioas which they bear towards each other 
in the heavens. To this operadon of the mind» 
therefore, there feems to be always a real, tho* often 
an onknown Aandard, in the nature of things ; nor 
is truth or falihood variable by the varioas appre- 
henfions of mankind. Tho^ all hnman raoe (hon*d 
for erer condnde, that the fon moves, and die eartk 
remains at reft, the fan ftirs not an inch from hit 
place for all thefc reafonings ; and fitdi con ch ifi on a 
^rt ftemally falie aiul erroneous. 

BvT die cafe is not the iuat widi the qnalides of 
bsmaifmi mud dtfirm'd, dtprtAU aad miimu, as with. 
trudi and faUbood. In die former cafe, die mind 
is not contented with merely furveying its obje£b«. 
as diey ftand in themfelves : It alTo feels a fentiment 
of dd^t or nneaiinefs, approbation or blame, 
con&qnent to that fiirvey) and this (entinient de« 
lennines it to proaonnce the obje& hioutiful $r de* 
fim^d^ deprahle or. odious. Now, *tis evident, that 
this fendment muft depend upon the particular fa« 
brie or ftrudure of the mind, which enables fuch 
pardc^ar objefis to operate in fuch a pardcukr man- 
»er, and produces a fympathy or conformity betwixt 
tbe mind and the ob)e6b. Vary the ftru^lure of the 
mind or inward organs, the fentiment no longer 
faUo.w$, tho7 tbe'objeds regjain the fame. The 

fcjDtiment: 
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(entifflent being different from the obje^b, and irr- 
fing from its operation upon the organs of the 
mind, an alteration upon the latter mnft vary the 
cfTedt, nor can the fame obje^, prefeaced to a mind 
totally diflTerenty produce ^e £une fcntiment. 

This condufion every one is apt to form, of faim* 
ielf, without much philofophy, where the fentiment 
IS evidently diftinguilhable from the obje£l. Who is 
not fenfible, that power, and glory, and vengeaace, 
are not defirable of themfelves, but derive all their 
value from the ftruAure of human paflions, which 
begets a defixe for fuch particular objedls I But with 
regard to beauty, either natural or moral, the cafe 
is conunonly fuppos'd to be different. The agrcetble 
quality is thought to lie in the objeA, not in the 
fentiment ; and that merely becaufe the fentiment i* 
not fo turbulent and violent as to diffinguiffi itfetf, 
in an evident manner, from the perception of die 
objefl. 

But a very little reflexion fuffices to diffingoiih 
them. A man may know exa^ly all the circles 
and ellipfes of the Copernican fyllem, and all the 
irregular fpirals of the Ftokmaicy without per- 
ceiving that the former is more beautiful than the 
latter. Euclid has very fulFy explained every qua- 
lity of the circle, but has not, in any propofidon-, 
faid a word of its beauty. The reafon is evidfent. 
Beauty is not a quality of the circle. It lies 
not in any part of the line, ^hofe parts are all equdly 

diifant 
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diflant from a common center. It is only the efFedly 
which that figure operates upon the mind, whofe 
particular fabric or ftrudhire renders it fufcepdbk of 
fudi ientiments. In vain would you look for it in 
Ihe drde, or feek it, either by your fenfes, or by 
mathematical reafonings, in all the properties of that 
figure. 

■ 

The mathematician^ who took no Other pleafure 

in reading Virgil^ but that of examining Eneas'* ^ voyage 

by the map, might underftand perfedly the meaning 

of every L^tiu word, imploy'd by that divine author; 

and oonfequently, might have a difUndi idea of the 

irhole narration. He would even have a more difBn^ 

idea of it, than they could have who had not ftndy'd 

ib exadly the geography of the poem. He knew» 

fherefiure, every thing in the poem : But he was ig* 

ncxrant of its beauty ; becaufe the beauty, properly 

ipeaking, lies not in the poem, but in the fentiment 

pr taile of the reader. And where a man has no 

fttch delicacy of temper, as to make him feel this 

fentiment, he muft be ignorant of the beauty, tho* 

|)oflefs*d of the fcience and underflanding of an 

Vgel *, 

The 

* Were I not afraid of appearing too phUofophiea}, I 
vrould remind my reader of that famous do^hine, fuppo^*(i 
to be fully provM in modem times. That tafitt tmd colours, 
snd all other fenfible fualities, lie not in the bodies, but merely in 
the fenfes. The cafe is the fame with beauty and deformity^ 
virtue and vice« This do^rine, however, takes off no 

moTQ 
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The inference upon the whole is, that it is not £ront 
the value or worth of the object, which any peribn 
]>virfueft» that we can determine his eojoymcnt, but 
uierely from the paffion with which he porfoes it, 
and the focceis which he meets widi ia his purfoit, 
Objedb have abfolutely no worth or valoe in them* 
{elves. They derive their worth meerly ftom the 
paffion. If that be ftrong, and fteady, and fiicccfsful> 
the perfon is happy. It cannot reaCbaiably be doobt- 
ed» bot a little mi£s, dreft in a new gown for a daa- 
ciag-fchooi ball, receives as compkait enjoyment as 
the greateft orator, who triumphs in the fplendoc 
of hb eloquence* while he goverm the pafione »^ 
refolutions of a numertMa affismbly. 

All the difference, therefore, betwixt enema* 
and another, with regard to life, coniifo either in 
the faffion, or in the enjoyment : And thefe dilercBCe* 
are fuffident to produce the wide extremes of happ* 
nefs and mifery. 

more ft-om the reality of tht latter qualities, than from tha^ 
of the former ; nor need it give any umbrage eitlier to 
critics or moralifts. Tho* colours were al!ow*d to lie only* 
in the eye, would dyers or painters ever be lefs regarded or 
sfleemM } There it a fuflfident uniformity in tht tafts and. 
feelings of mankind, to make all thelb quaKtits tho ob^cds 
of art and reafoning, and to haro tht gneateft inflHenct oin 
Kfe and manners. And as 'tis certain, thar tho. dUcoveff 
above-mentionM In natural phi]oA>pby, makoa no akcraiio» 
on a^on and conduA; why Aiould a. like diCcoveiy ie 
QTtrai philofophy maVLe aknxsX\i6t^\xQti!. 
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To be liappy, the fa^n moft neither be too vio^ 
tent nor too remifs. In the firft cafe, the mind is in 
a peipetnal huny and floibre ; in the fecond, it iinks 
jato a difagreeable indolence and lethargy. 

To be happy » the pailion muft be benign and fo» 
cial; not rough or fierce. The afFedUons of the lat- 
ter kind are not near fo agreeable, to the feeling, as 
thofe of the former. Who will compare rancour and 
wmofity, envy and revenge, to friendlhip, benigni- 
ty, clemency and gratitude ? 

T o be happy, the paiTion muil be chearful and 
gay, not gloomy and melancholy. A propenfity to 
hope and joy is real riches : One to fear and forrow, 
veal poyerty. 

SoMB paffions or inclinations, in the enjoyment of 

iSbek oigeft, are not fo fleady or conftant as others, 

nor convey fuch durable pleafure and fatisfa£Uon. 

Phiiofipbical devotion^ for inftance, like the enthu* 

Jbifin of a poet, is the tranfitory effed of high fpirits, 

•^reat Idiure, a fine genius, and a habit of ftudy 

m^ coQtem^bttion : But notwithftanding all thefe 

circumftances, an ab(h-a£ted, invifible object, like 

|hi9(t which nefturai religion alone prefents to us, can- 

not long adluate the mind, or be of any moment 

. in life. To render the pafiion of continuance, we 

auft fitid fiime method of affeding the fenfes and 

ImagiAad^, and moSt embrace feme bifiwiced as 

mtilX.ujiik/9pki€aI a€6Qimts of. the divinity « Pq^^'uUe 
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fttperftitions and obfervances are even found to be 
of life in 'dm particular. 

Tho* the tempers of men be very difierent, yet 
we may fafely pronounce in general, that a life of 
pleafuFe cannot fupport itfelf fo long as one of bufi- 
ne(s, but it much more fubjed to iatiety and difgufi. 
The amufementSy which are the moft durable, have 
all a mixture of application and attention in them ; 
fuch A gaming and hunting. And in general, bu- 
finefs and adUon fill up all the great vacancies of ha- 
man life. 

But where the temper is the beft difpos'd for an} 
enjoymetUj the objed is often wanting : And in thii 
refped, the pafiions, which purfue external obje^ 
contribute not fo much to happinefs, as thofe wlud 
reft in ourfelvcs ; fmce we are neither fo certaii 
of attaining fuch objeds, nor fo fecure of poileffinf 
them. A paifion for learning is preferable, witl 
regard to happinefs, to one for riches. 

Some men are pofTeft of great ffa-ength of mind ; 
and «ven when they purfue external obje6b, arc noi 
much affefled by a difappointment, but renew theii 
application and indufby with the greateft chearfnl- 
uefs. Nothing contributes more to happinefs thai 
tUis turn of mind. 

According to this fhort and imperfect (ketch o: 
human life, the happiefl difpofition of mind is thi 
'viriMUt ; or, ia ot!h« vioid&» that which leads M 
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a£Uoti and employment, renders us fenfible to the 
focial pafiions, fteels the heart againfl the afTauhs of 
fortune, reduces the affections to a jufl moderation, 
makes our own thoughts an entertainment to us, and 
inclines us rather to the pleafures of fociety and con- 
verfation, than to thofe of the fenfes. This, in the 
mean time, mufl be obvious to the moft carelefs 
reafoner, that all diipofitions of mind are not alike 
favourable to happinefs, and that one paflion or hu- 
mour may be extremely defirable, while another is 
equally difagreeable. And indeed, all the difference 
betwixt the conditions of life depends upon the mind ; 
nor is there any one fituation of affairs, in itfelf, 
preferable to another. Good and ill, both natural 
a.nd moral, are entirely relative to human fentiment 
:%nd aifedlion. No man would ever be unhappy, 
c:oald he alter his feelings. Proteus-likCf he would 
^lude all attacks, by the continual alterations of his 
^liape and form. 

But of this refource nature has, in a great meafure, 

^Sepriv'd us. The fabric and conflitution of our 

^Kiind no more depends on our choice, than that of 

^:^r body. The generality of men have not even 

"^lie fmalled notion, that any alteration in this refpedl 

^^an ever be defirable. As a dream neceflarily follows 

"^lie feveral inclinations of the ground, on which it 

^mns ; (b are the ignorant and thoughtlefs part of 

^xiankind adtuated by their natural propenfities. Such 

sire effe^ually excluded from all pretentions to philo- 

Ibphy, ^nd the Medicine of the mind, fo much boafted. 

Bit even upon the wife and thoaghtful^ nature ha« 
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a prodigious influence ; nor is it always in a man's 
power, by tke utmoft art and iBdaftry, to correA 
his temper, and attain ttiat virtuous charaAer, to 
which he afpires. The empire of philofophy extends 
over a few : and with regard to thcTe too, her aa- 
thority is very weak and limited. Men may well bt 
fenfible of the value of virtue, and may defire to at- 
tain it ; but 'tis not always certain, diat they will be 
iuccefsful in their wifties. 

Whoever confiders, without prejudice, the ooorfe 
of human anions, will find, that men are almoft 
entirely guided by confUtution and temper, and that 
general maxims have little influence, but lb far as they 
alFcdl our tafle or fentiment. If a man have a lively 
fenfe of honour and virtue, with moderate paffionsi 
his condud will always be conformable to the rules 
of morality ; or if he depart from them, his return 
will be eafy and expeditious. But, on the other 
hand, where one is bom of fo perverfe a fraXae of 
mind, of fo callous and infendble a difpofition, as 
to have no relifh for virtue and humanity, no fym* 
pathy with his fellow-creatures, no defire of eileeni 
and applaufe ; fuch a one mufl be allowed entirely 
incurable, nor is there any remedy in philofo- 
phy. He reaps no fatisfadion but from low and (en- 
fual obje^s, or from the indulgence of malignant 
pailions : He feels no remorfe to controul his vicious 
inclinations : He has not even that fenfe or tafle, 
which is requiflte to make him defu-e a better charac- 
ter : For my part, I know not how I fhould addrefi 
myfelf to fuch a one, or by what arguments I flioold 

endeavour 
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endesvonr to leferm him. Should I tell him of the 
inwud (sdsfaftioii which refrics from laudable and 
hnmmti^ adions, the delicate pleaTores of difinterefted 
love and friendihipy the lafling enjoyments of a 
glBK^ aame and an eftaUifli*d charader ; he might 
tt& reply, that thefe were, perhaps, pleafores to fach 
as werefbfeepcibleof them; bnt that, for his part, he 
£nds lumfelf of a quite diifb^ent tarn and difpofi- 
tion. I muft repeat it; my philofophy affords no 
remedy in ftch a cafe, nor coold I do any thing bat 
lament thb perfon*s onhappy condition. But then I 
aik. If any ether philofophy can afllbrd a remedy ; or 
if it be poffible, by any fyftem, to render all man- 
land Tixtooos, however perverfe nuy be their natural 
fiane of mind ? Experience will foon convince ns 
ef Ae contrary ; and I will ventare to affirm, that, 
periiaps, die chief benefit, which refults fitmi philo- 
§&fhj9 arifes in an indired manner, and proceeds 
more from its (ecret, infe&fible influence, than from 
its immediate application. 

^is certain, that a ferious attention to the fciences 
and liberal arts, foftens and humanizes the temper^ 
tnd cberilhes tho(e fine emotions, in which true virtue 
nd honour confifts. It rarely, very rarely happens^ 
diat a man of tafte and learning is not, at leaft, an 
honeft man, whatever frailties may attend him. The 
bent of his mind to fpeculative fludies mull mortify 
in him die pafiions of intereft and ambidon, and 
anft, stt the fame time, g^ve him a greater fenfibi- 
lity of all the decencies and duties of life. He feels 
Itore fully a moral diftin^on in charafters and mati- 
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rxrs ; nor is his fcnic of this kind dimininiM, bat, 
on the contrary, it is much cncrca^'d, by his fpccu- 
lations. 

Besides fuch inlenfible changes upon the temper 
ami ditpolition, 'tis highly probable, that others may 
be produced by Ihidy and application. The prodi- 
gious cficilib of education raay convince us, that the 
mind is not altogether ftubborn and inflexible, but 
will admit of maaiy alterations from its original 
make and ftru^ure. Let a man propofe to himfelf 
the model of a charafler, which he approves of; let 
him be well acquainted with ihofe particulars, in 
which his own charaCler deviates from this model : 
Let him keep a condant watch over himfelf, and 
bend his mind, by a continur.1 effort, from the vica 
towards the virtues; and I dvii^; not but, in time, 
he will Hnd, in his tempei, an alteration to the 
Kiicr. 

H A p I T is another powerful means of reform- 
ing the r.^.ind, and implanting in it good difpoii- 
tions and inclinations. A m.:n who continues 
in a courfe of fv^brit:.- r.nd tempcnuice, will hate 
lio: and diu^rJuT : If he eng.-.ge in bufmcf» or fiudy, 
ir.dc'ivT.co will fccm a pv.nil.riunt to him: if he 
cor.lbain himfelf to prac':ifc b^i-.cr.cence and afia- 
bl.tv, he will foon .ftf.icv all ir..lar.ce.> of pride and 
violence. Where or.e is ihoroi.ghly convinced, that 
•*»e viiiuous courfe of life ib preferable; if he has 
rcfoiuiion emu'.'.lu for f 'aie time, to impofe a 
mcc on himfelf; lu* riformaci^n n..cu not be dc* 
/ fpair'd 
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^ur*d of. The misfortune is, that this convi6bion 
and this refoliition never can have place, unleis a 
man be, before-hand, tolerably virtuous. 

Herb then is the chief triumph of art and phi- 
lofephjr: It infenfibly refines the temper, and it 
pdnts out to us thofe difpofitions which we (hould 
endeavour to attam, by a conflant htf/t of mind, and 
by repeated tahit. Beyond this I cannot acknow- 
ledge it to have great influence -, and I muft entertain 
doubts concerning all diofe exhortations and confola* 
uaas, which are in fuch vogue among all fpeculative 
reafoners. 

Wi have already obferv'd, that no objedls are, of 
themfelves, deiirable or odi«us, valuable or defpica- 
ble } but that obje^ acquire thefe qualities from the 
particular character and conftitution of the mind, 
which furveys them. To diminifh therefore, or aug- 
ment any perfon's value for an obje£^, to excite or 
moderate his paflions^ there are no dired arguments 
or reafons, which can be employed with ary force 
or influence. The catching flies, like Domitian, if 
it give more pleafure, is preferable to the hunting 
wild beafb, like lyUliam Rufusy or conquering king- 
doms, X^<i Alexander, 

• But tho' the value of every obje£b can be deter- 
mined only by' the fentiments or paflions of e\'ery in- 
dividual, we may obferve, that the paflions, in pro- 
noandng their verdidl, confider not the objedl fim- 
plyi as it is in itfelf, but furvey it with all the cir- 

M 2 curEv&aLTi^^^> 
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cumftuiccs, which attend it. A mtn tranfported with 
joy, on account of his pofieffing a diamond, eon- 
Anes not his view to the gliftering fbne before hin : 
He alfo confiders its rarity, and from thence chiefly 
arifes his pleafore and exidtadMi. Here thex«lm a 
philoibpher may ftep in, and fnggeft particiilar fiews 
and confideratiotts, and circnmffamceo, which odier- 
wife woald have efcap'd us ; and, by that means, 
he may either moderate or excite vsf particdar 
paflion. 

It may feem unreafonable abiblnttly to deny tiie 
authority of philofophy in this refpeA : But it noft 
be confeft, that there lies this ftrong prefnmption 
againft it, that if thefe views be natural and obvious, 
they would have occurred of themfelres, ^Kmhoat die 
alliftance of philofophy; if they be not natural, 
they never can have any influence on the aSedioiis. 
^Uefi are of a very delicate nature, and cannot be 
forced or confbain*d by the utmoft art and indoftry. 
A confideration, which we feek for on purpofe, which 
we enter into with difficulty, which we retain with 
care and attention, can never produce thofe genuine 
and durable movements of paflion, which are the re- 
fult of nature, and the conflitudon of the mind. A 
man may as well pretend to cure himfelf of love, 
by viewing his miftrefs thro' the artificial medium of 
a microfcope, or profped, and beholding there the 
coarfenefs of her flcin, and monftrous difproportkni 
of her features, as hope to excite or moderate any 
paflion by the artificial arguments pf a Seneca or «tt 
£fi^etui. The lem^iobrance of die natural afpe^ 

and 
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gad fitaadon of 1^ objedb will, in both ca{es» (Bll 
return upon him. The reflections of philofophy are 
too fubtile and diftant to take place in common life, 
or eradicate any afFedtion. The air is too fine to 
breathe in, where it is above th« winds and clouds 
of the atmofphere. 

Another defed of ^^dfe refined refledUons^ which 
|>hilofophy preCents to us, is, that commonly they can- 
not diminifh or extinguiih oar vicious paffions, with- 
out diminifhing or extinguifhing fuch as are virtuous » 
and rendering the mind totally indififerent and inac- 
tive. They are, for the moft part, general, and are 
applicable to all our affedions. In vain do we hope 
t» dir«d their kifiuence only to one fide. If by in- 
Ceflant ftody and meditation we have rendex^d litem 
irery intimate and prefent to us^ they will operate 
ftroiiglioiit^ and Ipread an univerfal infenfibility over 
die mind* When we deibroy the nerves, we extin- 
(iiifh the fenfe of pleafure, along with that of pain. 

I T will be eafy, by one ^ance of the eye, to find 
ione or jother of thefe defedb in mod of thofe j^o* 
fophical refle^ons, fo much celebrated both In an- 
cient and modem times. Let not the ti^nries or n/te^ 
knee of meny fay the philofophers *, ever difcomfofi yom 
fy anger or hatred. Would you be angry at the ape for 
Us malice, or the tygerfor its ferocity ? Thi» refllpfUoft 
leads 03 into a bad opinion of human nature;^ and 
moft extinguiih die focial affeftions.. It tends aUb to 

# fJk$k dt ifie ti eNi mi e * 

M 5 tSlEL^^ 
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remove all remoife for a man's own crimes, who 
he confiders, that vice is as natural to mankind, a 
the particular inftin£ls to brute-creatures. 

ALL ills arife from the order of the md'tfirfi 
ivbicb is abfolutely perfeS, Would you nuijh to diflw 
fo tRwiii an order for the fake of your ofum farticuk 
imiereft. What if the ills I fuffer arife Arom malic 
or oppreflion ? But the mices and imferfe&ions ofmt 
are alfo comfrebended in the order of the uni'verfe* 

If phgues and earthquakes break not beanpiis deJtgK^ 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 

Let this be allowed ; and my own vices will alfo b 
a part of the fame order. 

To one who faid, that none was happy, who ws 
not above opinion, a Spartan reply'd, then none m 
happy but knaves and robbers *. 

MAN is bom to be mferable ; and is hefurpris^d i 
any particular misfortune? And can he give wajf i 
Jbrr0Uf and lamentation upon account of any MJafter 
Yes : He very reafonably laments, that he ihould b 
bom to be miferable. Your confolation prefents ; 
hundred ills for one, that you pretend to eafe him of 

yO U Jhould always have before your eyes death 
elifeafe, poverty ^ hlindnefsy exile^ calumny ^ and infamy, ei 
ills vihich are incident to human nature^ When airy ofH 

• Pint. Um^ Afofbtbeg, 
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oftbefe ills fails to your lot^ you wolll hear it thu letter 
that yeu Itame laid your account txiith it. I anfwer, 
If we confine ourfelves to a general and diflant re- 
fledtion on the ills of hnman life, that can have no 
cfied to prepare us for them. If by clofe and in- 
tenfe meditation we render them prefent and intimate 
to nsy tlnit is the true fecrct to poifon all our plea- 
fures, and render us perpetually miferable. 

TTO V R forronM is fruit le/sy and <ivill not change the 
courfe cfdefiiny. Very true : And for that very rea- 
fon I am forry. 

CICE RO^s confolation for deafnefs is fomewhit 
curious. H01V ffiany languages are there, fays he, 
%ubich you do -not underjland? The Punic, Spanilh, 
Gallic^ .^yptian, ^c. With regard to all thefe, you 
. ari as if you *were deaf, and yet you are indifferent about 
th§ matter, h it then fo great a misfortune to be deaf 
to one language more * ? 

I LIKE better the repartee of Antifater the Cyr^f- 
nieuy when fome women were condoling with him 
for hi5 blindnefs. What! fays he. Do you think there 
no fliafures in the dark ? 



NOTHING can be more deft ruSli've, {d,y% Fonte- 
nelle, to ambition, and the pajjion for conquefts, than 
tie trueffftem ofaftronomy. What a poor thing is e*ven 
the <ivhole globe, in comparifon of the infinite extent of 
nature f This confideration is evidently too diftaot 

• Tufc. ^^. Lib. V. 

M 4 «M« 
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cv^r to have asy tik€L And if it hskd any, woa*d 
i: noc tkftrcy pamodGu as well as ambition ? The 
fjLzne galUn: audior adds with ibxne reafon, that tke 
br.gh: e^'cs of the ladies are the only ofajeds, which 
b.c n^iliicg cf their lufhre or value from the mod 
e.\:e!:i:iv^ views of aibonomy and philofophy, hot 
ituzd pr-:s:f againtb every lyttem. Wou*d philofophcn 
juv.-.*^ .:> s:^ limit oar afie^wn to them ? 

F.r-. \\ !*ivs F.'^r^A' to a friend in banifliment, ii 

m 

SI ."c !* . }ltTl<fM»iS:.i,sjes Stil tvf, /ftf/ the oiMt etrth 
s. 'or jar -* jwrl»r. **?.Tf/crV /» /r# htavint. Tt ckanff 
j.is:\ .V4Ar^\ rfrfT. :V ^'t:^ mert than t9 remevi fism 
rttf fr:fiT :y -»*:?*'-. J/.^« // «?/ a plants rosted ft « 
»-*.— ^ T !vr i*tjrth : jfL ix^ end ali climatn art ahki 
m,j::.-u rj kn *. Theie cjpics are admirable ooaM 
t"^/ till only iss? uie hands of banifh*d perfons. 
F;ic KbhjLt if they ccaze alfo to the knowledge of 
t'^OiV er.ir'o;. 'i :a rub!:c sSiizs, and deftroy all their 
.i :tc\:r,—: ;o ir.tfir niiive ccuntry ? Or will they 
OsTwn:?. './>; :h.e <^«uck*s medicine, which is eqiulky 
jgsvc w 1 d.ibe:i:i and a crojiy ? 

*T: 5 ctf-ri.::^. v^i-i i :'-rer;or being thniil into* 
"i-'vi- Kv*. . :\i; thi- uh/.e of l:fc wou'd to him ap- 
^VAT c 'z^xj.r., co-iristp: ble, and puerile, thathencrer 
vvvi bv: r::i-c'i tc tJce party in any thLag, an« 
^v-: ^- •\i-Ci.v c::*.«; i::«.n::cn to what pa£*es arooad 
*x .^t ;\: ei^ag^ him to iuch condefcenilon as 20 
^y <v«A ^ ftft o< a Fti.if wish zeal acd ^l^uityf 

«oad 
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Woo*d be mndi more dificiik dm to conflnui iImi 
luae PMUfg after having been a king and conqueror 
dniing fifty yean, to mend old ihoes with proper cam 
uA attention ; the occupation which Ladam afligna 
htm in the infernal regions. Now all die famo 
t^cs c^ difdain towards human affairs, which coa^d 
operate on this fnpposM being, occur alfo to a phi* 
loib|^er; but being, in ibme meafure, difpropor* 
tion*d to human capacity, and not being fbrtify*d 
widi die experience of any thing better, they mako 
not a fidl impreffion on him. He fees, but he feels 
not fuffidendy their truth ; and is always a fublime 
philofopher, when he needs not ; that is, as long as 
nodiing diftnrbs him, or rouzes his. a^fUonl. 
While others play, he wonders at their keenneia 
uA aidoor ; but he no fooner puts in his own ftake^ 
dan he is commonly tranfported with the fam« 
pafions, which he had fo much condemned whilt 
lie remain'd a fimple fpe£tator. 

Theb.! are chiefly two coniiderations to be met 
with in bodes of philofophy, from which any con^ 
fiderable effe^ is to be expeded ; and that becaufe 
diefe two coniiderations are drawn from common 
life, and occur upon the mod: fuperficial view of 
hnman affairs. When we reflefl on the fliortnt'f» 
and uncertainty of life, how defpicable fcem all 
onr purfuits of happinefs ? And even, if we wou'd 
extend our concern beyond our own life, how frivo*- 
kms appear our mod enlarged and moft generous prO" 
jeds ; when we confider the incefiant changes and 
revolutions of human affairs, by which laws and 

M 5 Vi^tCiLiv^^ 
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learning, books and governmenti are borryM awajr 
by time, as by a rapid {lreani» and are loft in the 
immenfe ocean of matter? Such a reflection cer« 
tainly tends to mortify all our pafEons : fiat does 
it not thereby counterwork the artifice of nature, 
who has happily deceived us into an opinion, that 
human life is of fome importance ? And may not 
fuch a reflection be imployM with fncceis by volup- 
tuous reafoners, in order to lead ns from the padu 
of action and virtue, into the flowery fields of indo- 
lence and pleafure ? 

W E are inform^ by ThucftHJes^ that, during the 
famous plague of Athens^ when death feem'd preient 
to every one's eyes, a diflblute mirth and gaiety pre^ 
vaird among the people, who exhorted one another 
to make the mod of life as long as it endured. The 
iiune obfcrvation is made by Boccace with regard to 
the plague of Florence, A like principle makes iol' 
diers, during war, to be more addicted to riot and 
cxpence, than any other race of men. Prefent plea- 
fure is always of importance ; and whatever dimi- 
nifhes the importance of all other objects moft be* 
flow on it an additional influence and value. 

The fecc7id philorophical confideration, which 
may often have an influence on the afliedtions, is de- 
rived from a comparifon of our own condition with 
the condition of others. This comparifon we are 
continually making, even in conmion life ; but the j 
misfortune is, that we are apt rather to compare oar 
Situation with that of our fuperiors, than with that 

of 
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of our infman. A pi^j.aJ9ac cocrrcf ^^ sii=»l 
infrmitT, or rrr~~- z ^ ^^^f^ ^ ^ ccl^sr £ic« ift 
order to rcsder zizSz.'Ss2£f iz dic fraxbcn is v^ik^L 
fortune has pixc'd him. Thcr; JlT? ffv people* vbo 
axe DOC faibepdble of ibaae cDz^clsion frca this le- 
fiedicm ; t!io\ to z Terr good-iussr'd S2iz» die Ticw 
of human nuicries ihoa'd ladier prvxicce icvrrow tlon 
oomfbft, and add to his laxnentaticns for his own 
misfbitnnes a deep compafiioa fof thcie c:' othen. 
Such is the imperfccuon, e^en of the beA of thefe 
philofophical topics of cod'oladoii *• 

I SHALL. 

* The feqitic, perhaps, carries the nna'ter to« far, when 
he limits all philofophical topics, and refleAiont to the(^ 
two« There feem to be others, whofe truth is undeniable^ 
and ivhofe natural tendency is to tranquiliie and foften tU 
the paffions. Philofophy greedily feiies thefe, Audiet them^ 
weighs them, commits them to the memory, and familist» 
rizes them to the mind : And their influence oh tempers^ 
which are thoughtful, gentle, and moderate, may be coatf<* 
derable. But what is their influence, you will fay, if the 
temper be antecedently difpos*d after the fame manner 
which they pretend to form it ^ They may, at leafl, fortify 
that temper, and fumifh it with views, by which it may 
entertain and nourifh itfelf. Here are a few examples of 
fuch philofophical reflexions. 

X. Is it not certain, that every condition has conceal*d 
ills ? Then why envy any body ? 

s. Every one has known ills ; and there is a compenfA- 
tlon throughout. Why not be contented with the prefcnt f 

3. Cuflom deadens the fenfe both of tlie good and the 
ill, and levels every thing. 

4. Health and humour all. The red of little conferjucnce^ 
except thefe be affcAed. 

5. How many other goods have I ? Then why be vext 
for one ill ? 

6. How many are happy in the condition of which I 
complain ? How many envy me f 

M 6 T. V.nwi 
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I SHALL conclude this fubjefl with oUiBrrio^ 
That tho' virtue be ondoabtedly the beft chma, 

when 



7. Eyery goo4 maft bf pajr^d for: FortWM by laboor^ 
farour by flattery, Wou*d I keq> the price, yet liavc ifae 
f^Nnmodity ? 

S. Expea not too great happiaeft in life. Hvoimsitwe 
tfiintti it not« 

' 9. Propofe net a happineft too eompliaired. But 
iloet that depend on me? Yet: The firft choice dMi. 

iife is like a game : One may choofe the game j and pa(* 
on, by degrees, feiies the proper objeft. 
10. Anticipate by your hopes and fancy fntiire coofob- 
tion, which time infallibly bringi to every afflidion. 

.-11. I defire to be rich P Why ? That I may poflelii maiiy 
ine objeAa; houfes, gardens, equipage, Vc', How «aa| 
ftne ol^^eds does nature offer to every one without expencsP 
If flnjoy*d, fuftcieot. if not : See the tfk& of cuHom tr 
' nf temper, which woii'd fooA take off the relUh of ckf 
«ches. 

la. I defirc fame. l.et. this occur: If I aft wefl, I 
ftall have ihe efteem of all my acquaintance. And wfall 
h all the reft to nne ? 

Thefe reflections are fo obvious, that *tia a wosider they 

focur not to every man ; So convincing, that *tia a wonder 

they perfuade not every man. But perhaps they do occir 

|o and perfwade moft men ; when they confider humsa 

life, by a general and cajm furvey : But where any ical^ 

affeAing incident happens ; when paflion is awaken*d, fancy 

agitated, example draws, and counfel urges; the phalofD- 

pli«r is loft in the man, and he fearches in vain for that 

perfwafion, which before feem*d fo firm and unflukeo. 

What remedy for this inconvenience ? AflTift yourfelf by a 

'"«quent perufal of the enteruining moralifts 1 Have re- 

*rfe to the learning of Plvtarcb, the imagination of X«- 

', the eloquence of G'rrrv, the wit of Seneca, the gaiety 

MtutaigM, the fublimity of Sbaftfiiay, Moral precepts, 

K>uch*d, firike deep, and fortify the mind againft the 

iflons of paflion. But truft not altogether to external 

^ t By habit and ftudy acquire thai- philofophic lemper, 

which- 
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lc& icafibilhr of "^ ran. c=cii «'iic^ tbe 
kmnoim exert chc^ :*f.af^cy. A .-m^A-r 
morc vioienc conr^^^ooi of p&in, uun s /ecktis^ 
•r a dnl^. In like mannerr vidi regvd to tlic 
conftitation of the mind, we mav obiene, tlut all 
vice is indeed pernicious ; bet yet the dithirbance 
or pain is not meafur'd out by nature with cxa£\ 
proportion to the degrees of \ice, nor is the man 
of higheft virtue, even abftraf(ing from external ac- 
cidents, always the moil happy. A gloon\y uiul 
melancholy difpofition is certainly, to our JtHtimfittit M 

which both gives force to refledion, and by rendering a 
great part of your happinefs independent, takri off llie edg» 
Irom all diforderly paflions, and tranquiliyr* ilio intiuli 
Defpife not thefe helps j but conAde not ton iniiLli In iliein 
ndther; unlefe nature hat been favourable in the leiitiici, 
with which (he has endow*d you. 
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vice or imperfedion ; bat as it may be accompany*d 
with great fenfe of honour and great integrity, it 
may be found in very worthy characters; tho*'*tis 
fufficient alone to imbitter life, and render the perfon 
affected with it compleatly miferable. On the other 
hand, a felfifli villain may poflefs a fpring and ala- 
crity of temper, a certain gaiety of heart, which is 
indeed a good quality, but which is rewarded much 
beyond its merit, and when attended with good for- 
tune, will compenfate the uneaiinefs and remorfe 
arifing from all the other vices. 

I SHALL add, as an obfervation to the fame pur- 
pofe, that if a man be liable to a vice or imperfec- 
tion, it may often happen, that a good quality, 
which he poiTcfles along with it, will render him 
more miferable, than if he were compleatly vicious. 
A perfon of fuch imbecillity x)f temper, as to be 
eafily broke by aiHidlion, is more unhappy for being 
endowed with a generous and friendly difpofition, 
which gives him a lively concern for others, and 
expofes him the more to fortune and accidents. A 
fenfe of fhame, in an imperfeft charafter, is cer- 
tainly a virtue, but produces great uneafinefs and 
remorfe, from which the abandoned villain is intirely 
free. A very amorous complexion, with a heart 
incapable of friendfhip, is happier than the fame ex- 
cefs in love, with a generoiity of temper, which 
tranfports a man beyond himfelf, and renders him a 
total Have to the objedl of lus paUion. 



In 
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I V a word, hamaii life is more go^'cmM by for- 
tune than by leafim ; is to be regarded more as a 
doll paftime than as a (eric us occupation ; and is 
more inflnencM by particular humour th.in by ge- 
neral principles. Shall i^-e engage ourlelves in it 
with paffion and anxiety ? It is rot worthy of fa 
moch concern. Shall we be indiitercnt about what 
happens ? We lofe all the pleafure of the game l^y 
our phlegm and carelefsnefs. While wc arc rcafon- 
ing concerning life, life is gone ; and death, tho* 
perhaps they receive him differently, yet treats alike 
the fool and the philofopher. To reduce life to 
exajEt role and method, is commonly a painful, ofl 
a fruitlefs occupation : And is it not alfo a proof, that 
wc overvalue the prize for which wc contend ? Kvcii 
to reafon fo carefully concerning it, and to fix with 
accuracy its juft idea, would be over-valuing it, 
were it not that, to fome tempers, this occupation is 
one of the moft amufing, in which life cou*d poiEbly 
be employed. 
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ESSAY XXII. 

OfFohYQAMY and Divorces. 



As marriage is an engagement enterM into by 
mntaal confenty and lias for its end the pro- 
pagation of the fpedes, *tis evident, that it moft be faf- 
ceptible of all the Tariety of conditions, which con- 
fent eftabiilhes, provided they be not contrary to diit 
end. 

A Man, in coi^inin^ himfelf to a wonian, h 
bound to her according to the terms of his engage- 
ment : In begetting children, he is bound, by aO 
the laws of nature and humanity, to provide for 
their fubfiflence and education. When he has per- 
formed thefe two ports of duty, no being can le- 
proach him with injuftice or injury. And as the 
terms of his engagement, as well as the methods of 
(ubfifting his offspring, may be very various, 'tis mere 
fuperftition to imagine, that marriage can be intirdy 
uniform, and will admit only of one mode or form. 
Did not human laws reftrain the natural liberty of 
men, every particular marriage wou'd be as difie- 
rent, as contra^s or bargains of any other kind or 
ipecies. 

As 
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A s drcumfbinces vary, and the laws propofe dif- 
ferent advantages, we find, that, in different times 
and places, they impofe different conditions on this 
important contra£b. In Tonquin 'tis ufual for the fal- 
len, when the fhips come into the harbour, to marry 
for ^ feafon ; and, notwithflanding this precarious 
engagqnent, they are affur'd, 'tis faid, of the ftridteft 
fidelity to their bed, as well as in the whole manage- 
silent of their affairs, from thofe temporary fpoufcs. 

I CAHHOT, at prefent, recoiled my aathorides ; 
Iwt I have fomewhere read. That the republic of 
Athens^ having lofl many of its citizens by war and 
peftilence, allowed every man to marry two wives, in 
6fdcr the fooner to repair the wade which had been 
nude by thefe calamities. The poet Eurifides hap* 
ycoM ta be coupled to two noify Vixons, who To 
fb^'d htm with their jcaloufies and quarrels^ that 
]i9 Wffiaf fver after a prefet ^womoH-imter ; and is 
the only theatrical writer, perhaps the only poet, 
who ^er ^fitertain'd an averiion agaiAfk the whole 

In thftt agreeable romance, tslYA. thi Hiftory of the 
Sevdramiians, where a great many men and a few 
women are fuppos'd to be fhip(&reck'd on a defert 
coail ; the captain of the troop, in order to obviate 
thofe endlefs quarrels which arofe, regulates their mar* 
nages after the following manner : He takes a hand- 
fome female to himfelf alone ; affigns one to every 
CQople of inferior officers ; and to five of the lowefl 

rank 
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rank he gives one wife in common. Cou'd the 
grcatcH legiflator, in fuch circumHances, have con- 
criv'd matters with greater wifdom ? 

T H E ancient Britons had a very fmgular kind of 
mariiage, which is to be met with among no other 
people. Any number of them, as ten or a dozen> 
join'd in a focicty together, which was perhaps requi. 
fitc for mutual defence in thofe barbarous times* 
In order to link this fociety the clofer, they took an 
equal number of wives in common, and whatever 
children were born, were reputed to belong to all of 
them, and were accordingly provided for by the 
whole copixnunity. 

Among tlie inferior creatures, nature herfelfy be* 
ing the fupreme legiflator, prefcribct all the lawa 
which regulate their marriages, and varies thofis kwB 
according to the different drcumftances of the crea- 
ture. Where fhe fumifhes, with eafe, food and de- 
fence to the new-bom animal, the prefent embrace 
terminates the marriage ; and the care of the off- 
fpring is committed intirely to the female. Where 
the food is of more difficult purchafe, the marriage 
continues for one f^afon, till the common progeny 
can provide for itfej^; and then the union immtdi* 
ately diflblves, and leaves each of the parties free 
to enter into a new engagement at the enfuing fea- 
fon. But nature having endowed man with reafon, 
has not fo exadtly regulated every article of bis 
maniage-contradl, but has left him to adjuft them, 

by 
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by his cwc. pradcacr. i^rrriii^i:- li: rardriilir cr- 
ccocilances sad flriizr^n. .»!-::- r^ri". Iz^i zrs z ;*;::>- 
ply to the TSiiiJon: of tzci i»£.v..i^ : Lzi. sz the 
fame dme, bv rc^nd:ilr.= rhs -irnril Lberr.- ."f n:e-» 
make the prirate ii.:ercf: fjbz--: i? ihe izt^rti: ot" th* 
public. All regEliiions, therrfcr^ on this head ar« 
equally Inwfal, and eqsajy cczibmahle to thr prixi' 
dples of catore ; tho' they are ::ct all cq^^y con. 
venient, or equally cfeful to ibcie:/. The laws may 
allow of polygamy, as among the E^^rU-r crjdons ; 
or of Tolnntaiy divorces, as among the Grrtis and 
Romans ; or they may connne one man to one wo- 
man, during the whole coiufe •f their lives, as 
among the modem Europeans. It may not be diu 
agreeable to confider the advantages and difadvan- 
cages, which refult from each of thefe inftitutions. 

The advocates for polygamy may recommend it 
M the only effedaal remedy for the furies and dif* 
orders of love, and the only expedient for freeing 
men from that flavery to the females, which the na- 
tural violence of our paflions has imposM on us. By 
diis means alone can we regain oar right of fove- 
reignty ; and, fating our appetite, re-eflabliih the 
authority of reafon in our minds, and, of confe- 
quence, our own authority in our families. Man, 
like a weak fovereign, being unable to fupport him- 
felf againll the wiles and intrigues of his fubje£b» 
muft play one fadion againll another, and become 
abfolute by the mutual jealouiies of the females. 7ir 
iUvide and to govern is an univcrfal maxim ; and, by 

nef^le^U 
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negleding it, the Europeans undergo a more grievous 
and a more ignominious flavery than the Turks or 

Pirfiansy who are fubjefled indeed to a fovereign, 
who lies at a diftance from them, but in their do- 
meJHc afl^irs rule with an uncontroulable fway. An 
honcft Turk, who ihould come from his feraglio, 
where every one trembles before him, woa*d be fur- 
priz*d to fee Syhia in her drawing room, adorM by 
all the beaus and pretty fellows abont town, and he 
wott*d certainly take her for fome mighty and defpo- 
cic queen, furrounded by her guard of ob(eqaioa$ 
Haves and eunuchs. 

O N the other hand, it may be urg^d with better 
nsafim. That this fovereignty of the male is a red 
ufurpatioii, and defhoys thsx nearoels of raokt M^ 
to fay equality, which nature has eftabliih'd be- 
twixt the fexes. We are, by aamic, their lovers, 
their ^ends, thfir pAtroos: Woii'd we willii^^ 
change fu^h endearing appeliations for the bi|rUnHil 
tides of snaficr and tyrant ? 

I N what capacity fhall we gain by this inhuman 
proceeding t As lovers, or as bufbands ? The Irvtr 
is totally annihilated ; and courtihip, the moft agree- 
ably fcene in human life, can no longer have place, 
where women have not the free difpofal of them^ 
felves, but are bought and fold, like the meaneft 
animals. The hujhand is as little a gainer, having 
found the admirable fecret of extinguifhing every 
part of love, except its jealoufy. There is no rdfe 
vithout its thorn ; but he mull be a foolifh wretch 

Indeed, 
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I9 who throws away the rofe, and prdervei 
Ojoly the thorn. 

I wou^D not wilHngly iauil apoA it as an advan- 
tage in our Europum coAons, what was obicrr'd by 
Mibgmii EjfknM ihcla&TMrhJb anbaflador inframce. 
Wt Turh, iays he, art grtai JmpUtms in comfarifm 
tf df§ cbriftiaas. Wg are ai ibt expemct ami inmbU J 
af kufing a firagUo^ tacb ia his tnea baufe : But yaa 
tafk J9arfekfa rf tins kmrdea, amd bane year firagUa 
im year friends benfes. The known rirtoe of our 
Britijb ladies frees them (offidendy from this impn- 
tation : And the Tark himielf, had he tniTei'd among 
nt, ninft have own^d, that our free commerce with 
the fair-fiex, more than any other invention, embel- 
lifliesy enlivens, and poliflies fodety. 

BvT the Jfiatie manners axe as deftni^ve to 
fiicndihip as to love. Jealoofy exdodes men frxmi 
ail intimacies and familiarities. No man dares bring 
his friend to his honfe or table, left he bring a 
lover to his numeroos wives. Hence all over the 
eaft, each family is as feparate from another, as if 
tkey were fo many diftindl kingdoms. No wonder 
Aen, that Seiamen, living like an eaftem prince, 
with his feven huidred wives, and three hundred 
concobines, withont one friend, coa'd write fo pa- 
thetically coacemmg the vanity of the world. Had 
he tiyM the iecret of one wife or miftrefs, a few 
friends, and a great many companions, he might 
have found life fomewhat more agreeable. Deftroy 

love 
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k)ve and friendfkip ; whit remains in the world worth 
accepting ? - 

To render polygamy more odious, I need not re- 
count the frightful effedb of jealonfy, and the con- 
ilraint in which it holds the fair-fex all over the eaft. 
In thofe countries men are not allowed to have any 
commerce with the females, not even phyfidans, 
when iicknedi may be fuppos*d to have extinguifliM 
all wanton paflions in the bofoms of tho fair, and, 
at the fame time, has rendered them unfit obje^ of 
defire. Toumefon tells us. That when he was brought 
into the grand Jtgnior^ feraglio as a phyfician, he 
was not a little furpriz'd, in looking along a gallery, 
to fee a great number of naked arms, ftanding out 
from the fides of the room. He cou'd not imagine 
what this couM mean ; 'till he was told, that thofe 
arms belonged to bodies, which he mnft cure, with- 
out knowing any more about them, than what he 
cou*d learn from the arms. He was not allowM to 
aik a queflion of the patient, or even of her atten* 
dants, I ell he might find it neceiTary to enquire con* 
ccming circumftances, which the delicacy of the fe* 
raglio allows not to be reveal'd. Hence the phyiidani 
in the eaflern countries pretend to know all difeafes 
from the pulfc ; as our quacks in Europe undertake 
to cure a perfon merely from feeing his water. I 
fuppofe, had Monfieur Toumefort been of this latter 
kind, he would not; in Conftantinopley have been al- 
lowed by the jealous Turks to be fumiih'd with ma» 
terials requifite for exercifing his art. 

In 
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thek fccc of no ;u^ £3 zz£=^ n ca:<ci i." cc=irji lii^m 
to chdr own nooib- Bw i: «ill. r«rh275, irrif^r 
ftrange, dui in an Exn^t^x cobtt^*. Vihenf pvAC-^- 
my is DOC aliow'd, jealoaTv cin ;. e: r* cirr. *i :o 
fodi a height, that *tis izdecez:: ib siiicl'; ^.< :o tup- 
pofCy that a woman of rank can have tecc or legi. 
A Sfamuwd is jealous of the ver>' thoughii oif thoic 
who approach his wife; and, if po&ble, v^ill pre- 
vent his being diihonour^d, even by the wariionueb 
of imaginadon. Witneis the folIowiRg ilor\', which 
wc have firom very good authorit)' *. When the 
mother of the late king of Spain was on her road 
towards Madrid, ihe paft thro* a little town in Spuin^ 
famoos for its manufadory of gloves and tlockings. 
The honeft ma^ifirates of the place thouglit they 
conld not better exprefs their joy, for the reception 
of their new queen, than by prefenting her with a 
iample of thofe commodities, for which alone their 
town was remarkable. The major-domo^ who con- 
(hided the qoeen, received the gloves very graci- 
<Hifly : Bat when the ftockings were prefented, he 
flong them away with great indignation, and feverely 
reprinumded the magiitrates for this egregious piece 
of indecency. Knonjo, fays he, ^hat a queen 0/* Spain 
bos no legs. The poor young queen, who, at that 
timey nnderftood the language but \ery impcrfj^tly, 
and had been often frightened with (lories of Spnnijh 

• Miamra it U eomr d^E^gnefur Madam* d*Aumj. 
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jealoufy, imagined that they were to cut off her legs. 
Upon which fhe fell a crying, and begg'd them to 
condu£l her back to Gemutfty ; for that (he never cou*d. 
endure that operation : And it was with fome diffi- 
culty they could appeafe her. PJUUf IV. is faid never 
in his life to have laugVd heartily, but at die redtal 
of this ftory. 

I F a SpMtfif lady muft not be fupposM to have 
legs, what muft be fuppos*d of a Turkijt hidy ? She 
muft not be fuppos*d to have a being at all. Ac- 
cordingly, ^tis eftcem*d a pieee of rudenefi and in- 
decency at Canfiantimfle^ ever to make mention of 
a man*s wives before him *. In Emrspej *tis tme^ 
fine bred people make it alio a rule never to talk of 
their wives : But the reafon is not founded 0|i iHir 
jealoufy. I fuppofe it is becaufe we fkould be ap^ 
were it not far this role, to become troublelbme to 
company, by talking too much of them. 

The author of the Perfian letters has given a dif- 
ferent reafon for this polite maxim, Mtm, fays he, 
never care to mention their ivives in company ^ lefi they 
Jhould talk of them he/on people, ivho Jbww them better 
than themjilves do. 

Having reje&ed polygamy, and matched one 
man with one woman, let us now confider what 
duration we (hall affign to their union, and whether 
we (hall admit of thofe voluntary divorces, which 

• Mtm\rad€iiarfd%d^Jrgm^ 
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were in nfe among the Greeks and Romans. They 
who would defend this pradtice, may imploy the fol- 
lowing reafona. 

flow often does difguft and averfion arife after 
jnarriage, from the moft trivial accidents, or from 
an incompatibility of humour ; where time, inftead 
of curing the wounds proceeding from mutual inju- 
ries, fefters them every day the more, by new 
quarrels and reproaches ? Let us feparate hearts, 
which are not made for each other. Each of them 
may, perhaps, find another, for which it is better 
fitted. At leofl, nothing can be more cruel, than to 
prelerve, by violence, an union, which, at firfl, 
was made by mutual love, and is now, in effe^ 
diQbIv*d by mutual hatred. 

But the liberty of divorces is not only a cure 
to hatred and domeflic quarrels : It is alfo an admi- 
f raUe prefervAtive againil them, and the only fecret 
fer kee^ng alive that lov^ which firfl united the 
fliuiy^d couple. The heart of man delights in 11* 
berty : The very image of conflraint is grievous to 
It; When you wou'd confine it by violence, to what 
woa*d otherwife have been its choice, the inclination 
immediately changes, and defire is tum'd into aver* 
&>n. If the public interefl will not allow us to en- 
joy in polygamy that 'variety^ which is fo agreeable 
in love ; at lieaft, deprive us not of that liberty^ 
which is fo eiTentially requifite. In vain you tell me, 
^t I had my choice - of the perfon, with whom I 
would conjoin myfelf. I had my choice, *ti8 true, of 
Vox.. I. N iKi 
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my prifon ; but this is but a fmall coxnfbrt, fince it 
mu& flill be a prifon. 

Such are the arguments, which may be urg'd in 
favour of divorces : But there feem to be thefe three 
tinanfwerable objeftions againU them ; Firft, What 
niuH become of the children, upoa the reparation of 
the parents ? Muft jhey be committed to the care of 
u i):epmoth&r ; and, inilead of the fond attention and 
concern of a parent, feel all the indifference or ha* 
tred of a flranger or an enemy ? Thefe inconveni* 
ences are fufficiently felt, where nature has made the 
divorce by the doom inevitable to all mortals : And 
(hall we feek to multiply thefe inconveniendesy by 
multiplying divorces, and putting it in the power 
of parents, upon every caprice, to render their po- 
ilerity miferable ? 

Secondly, If it be true, on the one hand, that die 
heart of man naturally delights in liberty, and hatBt* 
€very thing to which it is conin'd ; *ti» aUb true, ob 
the other hand, that the heart of maar natnndljr. 
fubmits to neceflity, and fbon lofes an iadioatiefr 
when there appears an abfblute impoHibility of grali* 
fying it. Thefe principles of human nature, yoawiU 
fay, arc contradi£lory : But what is man but a hei^ 
of contradidions ? 7'ho' 'tis remarkable, that wheiR 
priuciplcs are, after this manner, contrary in tbcii' 
operation, tJiey do not always deftroy each other ; 
but the one or the other may predominalie on a^jP 
pariiciJar occafion^ according as drcumfbyioes MS? 
xyiOTc or Icf^ favourable to it. For iaiUiiee, )bm 

IS 
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' is a rcftlefs and impatient paflion, full of caprices an^' 
vaFiatiotis; arifing in a moment from a feature, 
ftotik an air, from nothing, and fuddenly extinguifli- 
ing after the faiHe manner. Such a paflion requires 
liberty above all things ; and therefore Eloi/a had 
Teafon, when, in order to preferve this paiiion, fhe 
jiefus'd to marry her beloved Jbelard, 

Ho^w ofti ijohen preft to marriage^ ba*ve Ifaii^ 
Curfi on idl lanxn^ but thofe 'which lo<ve has made* 
Love^ Jre§ as car^ at fight of human ties^ 
Sfrtadi his light ijoing^ and in a moment flies, 

Ji^ fritndfi^p \% x ckUtt and {«date afS^ion, COR^ 
dofted by reafon, and cemented by habit ; fpringing 
from long acquaintance and mutual obligations ; 
withoot je«loufies or fesrs, and withect thofe feveriih 
fici» of he4t and coldy which canfe fach an agreeable 
toMaciit i& the amorous paffion. So fober an afFec- 
4i0U^ thtrefere, as fHendihip, rather thrives under 
vtlaEbrtivX^jatidnevtg ri^R to fuch a height, as whert 
.msjfftton^jMoitfi or neceffity bind« tm> perfons to- 
getho** and gives them fome commcM Q^je£^ of pur* 
fait. Let as confider then, whether love or friend- 
fhip (houl4 vamk predom^ate iff marriage ; and we 
ihall foon determine whether liberty or conflraint ber 
itfiA firtoHirtUrto it. The happieft marriages, tflr 
Wfa»,.ai€ fpKWfi whtre love, by long acquaint- 
uce, is confolidated into friendship. Whoever 
.^breams of raptures and extafies beyond the honey- 
WMi^ -ka fool. Uttn romances themfelves, with 
^^Mi iSmtfOf fi^ioo, suft oUig'd Xo &to$x^«tt 
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lovers the very day of their marriagey and find it 
caTier to fupport the paflion for a dozen of yean under 
coldneCs, difdain and difficolties, than a week under 
poflefiion and fecurity. We need not» therefore, be- 
afraid of drawing the marriage-knot the doleft 
poffible. The friendftiip betwixt the perfenf, where 
it is folid and fincere, will rather gain by it : And 
where it is wavering and uncertain, this is the beft 
expedient for fixing it. How many frhrolons quar- 
rels and difgafts are there, whkh people of conmum 
prudence endeavour to forget, when they lye under 
a neceffity of paffing their lives together { but which 
would foon inflame into the moft deadly hatred, 
were they purfu'd to the ntmoft, under the proijpeft 
of an eafy feparation ? 

In the third place, we muft confider^ that nodung 
is more dangerous than to unite two perfons fo dofely 
in all their interefts and concerns, as man and wifB, 
without rendering the union intire and total. The 
leaft pofiibility of a feparate intereft muft be ^ 
iburce of endlefs quarrels and jeakmfies. What 
Dr. Farnel calls, 

The little piloting temper ef a mnfe^ 

will be doubly ruinous ; and the hu(band*s felfiihne&» 
being accompany'd with more power, may be ftill 
more dangerous. 

Should thefe reafons agdnft voluntary divoftes 
be efleem'd infufidenx, 1 V^o^^ no body will pretend. 

to 
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to refafe the teftimony of experience. At the dme 
when divorces were moft freqoent among the Rmums, 
marriages were moft rare; and Auguftus was ob* 
lig*d, hy penal laws, to force the men of fafhion 
into the married ftate: A drcumftance which is 
force to be found in any other age or nation. The 
more ancient laws of Rome which prohibited divorces^ 
«re extremely praised by Dimrffius Halycamaff'teus *. 
Wonderful was the harmony » fays the hiftorian» 
which this infeparable union of interefts produced 
between marry'd perfons ; while each of them con- 
,fider*d~ the inevitable neceflity by which they were 

.. )iBk*d together, and abandon'd all profped of any 

, iotbcr choice or eftabliihment* 

T H B exdulion of polygamy and divorces fuBid- 
^eajdy recommends our prefent European pra£tice« witk 
.fffjuA to msriago. 

• lib. »^ 
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Cy Simplicity and Refinement 

in writing. 



FINE writing, according to Mr. MJi/on, con- 
fids of fentiments, which are natur*!, withoot 
being obvious. There cannot be a jnfteri and more 
concife definition of fine writin^g. 

Sentimetits, which a^C jnerely nat»i^, fffta 
not the mind with any pleafure, and feem not worfliy 
of our attention. The jjieafantries of a waterman, 
the obfervations of a peafant, the rihaldcy of a 
porter or hackney, coachman ; all thefe are natural, 
and difagreeable. What an infipid comedy fhould 
we make of the chit-chat of the tea-table, copy'd 
fftithfoUy and at ivtVL length *? N o thing -cm ^jrfesfe 
perfons of tafte, but nature drawn with all her 
graces and ornaments, la belle nature ; or if we copy 
low life, the ftrokes muft be ilrong and remarka- 
ble, and muft convey a lively image to the mind. 
The abfurd * naivety of Sancho Pancbo is reprefented 

• A word which I have borrow*d from the French, and 
"wAick IB wanted in our langus^^ 

in 
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xtL fadi inimkabie colours by Cervantes^ that it enter- 
tains as inach;u the pdure of the moft magnanimous 
iiero or fofteft lorer. 

The cafe is the fame with orators, phiiofophers, 
critics, or any author, who fpeaks in his own per- 
Am, without introdociag other fpeakers or a6lors. 
If kis language be not elegant, his obfervations un- 
coBMnon, his fenfe ftrong and mafculine, he will in 
vain boaft his nature and iimplicity. He may be 
cprred \ but he never will be agreeable. 'Tis the 
unha^inefis of fuch authors, that they are never 
blam*d nor cenfur'd. The good fortune joi a i>ook> 
and that of a man, are not the fame. The fecrct 
4ecsmi^ path of life, which Horuee talks of, fiiilen^ 
'sHtfmmttt *wt^f may be the happiefl lot of the one ; 
4Kit lathe greateft misfortane, which the other can 
foffibljr'fall iB«o. 

On the other hand, produdlions, which are merely 
Yurpriiing, without being natural, can ncrer give any 
iafting <ente£tainment to the mind. To draw chime- 
ras is not, properly fpeaking, to copy or imitate. 
The juftnefs of tiie reprefentation is loft, and the 
"mind is difpleas*d -to find a pifture, which bears nir 
rdfemblance to any original. Nor are fuch exccf- 
*five refinements more agreeable in the epiftokry or 
philoTophic ftile than in the epic or tragic. Too 
much ornament is a fault in every kind of produc- 
tion. Uncommon exprelTions, ftrong flafhes of wit,, 
pointed iimilies, and epigrammatic turns, efpeci* 
ally when they occur too frequently, are a disfigure- 

N 4. mft^V 
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mcnt rather than any embellUhment of difcourfe. Ai 
the eye, in furveying a Gothic building, is diftraAed 
by the muUipIicity of ornaments, and lofes the whole 
by its minute attention to the parts ; fo the mind, in 
perufing a work over-flock'd with wit, is fatiga*d and 
difgufted with the conftant endeavour €o (hine and 
forprise. This is the cafe where a writer over- 
abounds in wit, even tho' that wit, in itfelf, (hould 
be juft and agreeable. But it commonly happens te 
fuch writers, that they feek for their favourite orna- 
ments, even where the fubjeft affords them not ; and 
by that means, have twenty infipid conceits £91 one 
thought which is really beautiful. 

There is no fubjed m critical learning more co- 
pious than this of the juft mixture of fimplicity and 
refinement in writing ; and therefore* not to wander 
in too large a field, I fhall confine .myfelf to a few 
general obfervations on that head. 

^rfi, I obferve, TluU tho' txcejfts 0/ Both iimdt «fr 
to he avoided, and tho' a frofer medium ought to hi fim^ 
dfd in all produSiom ; yet this medium lies mft im a 
fointy hut admits of a very confiderahle latitude. Con* 
iider the wide diftance, in this refpedl, betwixt Mr. 
Pofe and Lucretius. Thefe feem to lye in the two 
greatefl extremes of refinement and fimplicity, in 
which a poet can indulge himfelf, without being guilty 
of any blameable excefs. All this interval may be 
fiird with poets, who may difler from each other, 
but may be equally admirable, each in his peculiar 
^e and manner. Comeille and Congreve, who cany 

tkeiiT 
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l&eir wit and refinement fomewhat farther than Mr.- 
Ftpe (if poets of fo difFerenC a kind can be com- 
pared together) and Sophocles and Terenccy who are 
more fimple than Lucretius, feem to have gone out of 
t]ut mediomy in which the mod perfect proda6Uons 
are foond, and to be guilty of fome excefs in 
diefe oppofite characters. Of all the great poets, 
Firgil and Racine^ in my opinion, lye nearefl the 
center, and are the fartheft removed from both ther 
extremities. 

M Y fecwi obfervation on this head is, ^hat it if 
Hfery difficult ^ if not impoffible, to explain, hy njoordsp 
nvhere the jufi medium het^wixt the excejfes of fimpli^ 
dtf and refinement lyesj or to give any rule, by 
nnhicb.nue can knotu precifely the bounds betnuixt the 
fault and the beauty. A critic may not only dif- 
oonrfe very judicioufly on this head, without in- 
ftmding his readers, but even without underftanding 
the matter perfedUy himfelf. There is not a finer 
piece of cridcifin than the dijfertation on pafiorals hy 
FrntenelUi where, by a number of reflections and phi* 
lofophical reafonings, he endeavours to ^x the jufl; 
medioin, which is fuitable to that fpecies of writing.. 
But let any one read the paftorals of that auther, 
and he will be convinced, that this judicious critic, 
notwithilanding his fine reafonings, had a falie tafle,^ 
and fixM the point of perfedUon much nearer the 
extreme of refinement, than pailoral poetry wiH ad- 
mit of. The fentiments of his fhepherds are better 
fmted to the toilettes of Paris, than to the forefts 
^Arcadia. But this it is impofiible to difcov^ 

N 5 is<»!6|i 
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from his critical radomi^. He blames ^^cxcBflive 
painting and ornameitf as m«ch as /7r^7 jcoold haire 
done» had Jbe wrote a diflertatien on that i(jpecies 4>f 
poetry. However different the tgfies of men may 
be, their general difcourfes on thefe bi>je£ta jure 
commonly the (ame. No critidftn can be vvry in- 
ilrudtive, which de(cends not to particolan, and Js 
QOt full of examples and illuftrations. *Tis allowed 
on all hands, that beauty, as well as virtae, lies al- 
ways in a medium ; but where this medium is placM,. 
is the great queftion, and can never be fiiffidendy 
explained by general reafonings. 

I SHALL deliver it as a third obTervation on this 
fubje^y that <we ought to be more on our guard againft 
the ixcefs of refinement than that of Jhnplicity i and 
that hecaufe the former excefs is both Ufi beautiful, and 
more dangerous than the latter,- 

*T I s a certain rale, that wit and paffion are in- 
tirely inconfiftent. When the afi'e£Uo^s arc mov'd, 
there is no place for the imagination. The mind of 
man being naturally limited, *tis impoflible, that 
all its faculties can operate at once : And the more 
any one predominates, the lefs room is there for 
the others to exert their vigour. For this reafon, a 
^eater degree of fimplicity is required in all compo- 
iitions^ where men, and adions, and paflions are 
painted^ than in fuch as confiil of reflei^Uons and 
pbfervations. And as the former fpccies of writ' 
ing is the more engaging and beautiful, one maiy 
£^ely> upon this account, give the preference to 
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Ae extreme of -fimplicity above that 'gI£ sefine* 



W« may «lfa oWerve, -that thofc compofttioos,. 
vwliich we read the ofteneft, and which every man of 
tttfte has got by heart, liave the recommendation of 
faipliciftyy and have nothing furprizing in the 
^oo^ty when divefted of that elegance of expref- 
£on, and harmony of numbers, with whidi it i» 
doath'd. If the merit of the compofition lyes in a 
point of wit ; it may Ibike at firft ; but the mind 
anticipates the thought in the (econd perufal, and is 
no longer affeded by it. When I read an epigram 
of Martialy the firft line recalls the whole j and I 
have no pleafure in repeating to myfelf what I know^ 
already. But each line, each word in Catullus has 
its merit ; and I am never tir'd with the perufal of 
him. 'Tis fufiicient to nra over Coivley once : Bat 
- fwrmU after the 'fiftieth reading, is as frefti as at the 
firft. Befides, 'tis with books, as with women, where 
a x^ertain plainnefs of manner and of drefs is more 
engaging than that glare of paint and airs and ap- 
"fapel, which may dazzle the eye, but reaches not the 
affections. Terence is a modeft and balhful beaut}''> 
to whom we grant every thing, becaufe he aiTume* 
nothing, and whofie purity and nature make a dura-- 
ble, tho' not a violent, impreilion upon us. 

But refinement, as it is the lefs beautiful, fo is it 
the more dangerous extreme, and what we are the 
apteft to fall into. Simplicity paiTcs for dulnefs,. 
when it is not accompany'd with great elegance and 

N 6 propriety^ 
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propriety. On the contrary^ there is ibmethuig iitr' 
prizing in a blaze of wit and conceit. Ocdinaiy 
readers are mightily ftrack with it, and falfely ima^ 
^ne it to be the moft difficok, as^ well as moft ex- 
cellent way of writing. Sgmeca abennds with agree* 
able faults, fays ^mntiUaM^ minmdat dmUilnunntiity 
and for that reafon is the more dangerous, and the 
more apt to penrert the tafte of the yoong and in- 
confiderate. 

I SHALL add, that the excefs of refinement vs 
now more to be guarded againfb than ever ; becauie 
Ms the extreme, which men are the moft apt to fall 
into, after learning has made great progrefs, and af- 
ter eminent writers have appeared in every fpecies of 
compofition. The endeavour to pleafe by novel^ 
leads men wide of fimplidty and nature, and fills 
their writings with afieQation amd conceit. *Twas 
thus the Jfiatic eloquence degenerated fo much from, 
the Attic, *Twas thus the age of Claudius and Nero 
became fb much inferior to that of Augufiui in' taile 
and genius : And perhaps there are, at prefent, fome 
fymptoms of a like degeneracy of tafte, in France as 
well as in England. 
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Of National Characters. 



TH £ vulgar are very apt to carry all national 
charaSers to extremes ; and having once 
cftabllih'd it as a principle, that any people are kna- 
vilh; or cowardly, or ignorant, diey will admit of no 
exception, but comprehend every individual under 
the fame character. Men of fenfe condemn thefe 
sndiftinguifhing judgments ; tho' at the fame time, 
they allow, that each nation has a peculiar fet of 
manners, and that fome particular qualities are more 
frequendy to be met with among one people than 
among their neighbours. The common people m 
Sfwijfferland have furely more probity than thofe of the 
faine rank in Ireland i and every prudent man wiH, 
from that circumftance alone, make a difference m 
the truft which he repofes in each. We have reafon Xq 
exped greater wit and gaiety in a Frenchman than in 
^ Spaniard', tho' Cer*vantes was born in Spain. An 
Englijhfnan will naturally be fuppos'd to have more 
knowledge than a Dane ; tho' Tycho Brahe was a 
native of Denmark, 

DiFPERiNT reafons are aifignM for thefe national 
dara^ers ; while fome account for them from morml 

and 
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and others fW>in^^:|^a/caares. By mora/cwafcs, I mean 
Jtl rirrnmfhinrgw, which are fttcfl to worV on fhemind 
as motives or reafons» and which render a peculiar 
fct pf manners habitaal to as. Of this kind arc, the 
nature of the govemmqnty the revdatioos of ^blic 
affairs, the plenty or penary in which the people 
live> the fitaation of the nation with rq|;ard «o its 
neighboars, and fuch like drcamftances. By piy/ical 
caafes, I mean thofe qualities of the air and climate, 
which are fappos'd to work infenfiblj on the temper, 
by altering the tone and habit of the body, and 
giving a particular compleadon, which tho^ reflexion 
and leafon may fometimes overcome, yet will it pre- 
vail among the generality of mankind, and have aa 
influence on their manners. 

That the character of a nation will very much 
depend on mora/ caufes muil be evident to the mo& 
fiqpterfidal obferver ; iince a nation is nothing but a 
colkdiion of individuak, and the manners of indi* 
viduais are frequently determined by thefe caufes. 
As poverty and hard labour debafe the piiiids of the 
common people, and render them unfit for any fci- 
ence and ingenious profelTion ; fo where any ^vem- 
ment becomes very oppreffivj? to all its fubje^, it 
mud have a propoitional eifed on their temper 
and genius, and muft banifh all the liberal arts from 
amongft them. Jnftances of this nature are veay fee- 
quent in the world. 

The fame principle of moral caufes fixes the 
diara^er of different profeffioae, and akers eveathat 

difpofition> 
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dHpofition, wJuch thf jpaiticular mejubers receive 
Aom the band of nature. A foldier and a prieft 
are different cliai^ttSlersy in all nations^ and all ages ; 
and .diis .difference is founded on cirmmftances, 
wtejieoG^peration is eternal and onalterable. 

Ths uncertain^ of their life makes foldiers Ia« 
nlh.and generons as well as brave: Their idlanefs, 
9s iwell .as the larjge focieties, which they form in 
camps or garrifons, inclines them to pleafure and 
j^allantry : By their frequent change of company ^ 
they acquire good breeding and an opennefs of be- 
kaviour : Being employed only againft a public and 
tn cypj^n enemy, ^h^y become cajidid, honeft, and 
nnde^niag : Axkd as they ufe more the labour of 
-Ae body than that of the mind, they are commonly 
thopghtlftfe ajod ignorant *» 

Tis a trite, but not altogether a fidfe maxim, 
that ^ejb if xUl r$ligions crt the fame j and tho* the 
4:baraAer of <^ profbffion wUl not, in ^vtsy inftance, 
prevail over the perfonal charader, yet is it fure al- 

» 'Tis a fayiBg of Minanidtr, K«,*t>^ff .cf»TMmif, y^ «y it 
j«rXttjr«i3iai3?.OodircylmT ar. Men, apud Sfhaum, *Tis Mt 
M tbepnoer evtn rf Gvd to maks a p§Ute ftldier. The contrary 
pbfervation w^th regard to the manners of foldiers takes- 
^la^ indoor jdays. Tbis feems to me a prefumption^ that 
Jbc ancionts a>wM ail their refinement and civility to books- 
and fludy ; for which^ indeed, a f9ldier*8 life is not fo well 
calculated. Company and the world is their fphere. And 
if jheoe be any j^oUcenjsfs to be learnM from company^ thcgr 
HwJy i <»i i l > ioly ixMt^ a »f onfciT aMe ibaio» sd it. 

wayt 
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ways to predominate with the greater nnmber. For 
as chymifts obferve, that fpirits, when raised to a 
certain height, are all the fame, fiom whatever ma- 
terials they be extracted ; fo thefe men, being elevated 
above humanity, acquire a uniform charader, which 
is entirely their own, and which, in my opinion, is, 
generally fpeaking, not the moft amiable, that is to 
be met with in human fodety. It is, in moft points, 
oppofite to that of a foldier ; as is the way of life, 
from which it is derived *• 

As 



* Tho* all mankind have a ftrong propenfity to rdigioii 
at certain times and in certain difpofidons $ yet are then 
fe^ or none, who have it to that degree, and with that 
conftancy, which is requifite to fapport the cbarader of this 
profeflion. It muil, therefore, happen, that clergynnen, 
being drawn from the common mafs of mankind, aa peoj^ 
are to other employments, by the views of profit, the greateft 
part, tho* no atheifts or freethinkers, will find it necefiary, 
on particular occafions, to feign more devotion than they 
are, at that time, pofleil of, and to maintain the appearanc* 
of fervour and fedoufitiefs, even when jaded with the exer- 
eifes of their religion, or when they have their minds en- 
gaged in the common occupations of life. They muft not, 
like the reft of the world, give fcope to their natural move- 
ments and fentiments : They moft fet a guard over their 
looks and words and anions : And in order to fupport the 
veneration paid th^m by the ignorant vulgar, they qiuft not 
only keep a remarkable referve, but muft promote the fpirit 
of fuperftition, by a continued grimace and hypocrify. This 
difllimulation often deftroys the candour amd ingenuity of 
their temper^ and makes an irreparable breach in their 
cbarader. 

If by cluince any of them be pofleft of a temper tt^n 
fufceptible of devotion than ufual, fo that he has bat little 
occafion for hypocrify to fupport the charaAer of his pro- 
feflion ; *tis fo natural for him to over-rate this advuiMjb 
and to think that ix atones for every violation of moijtf^ 

that 
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A^ «o fhyfical caufes, I am inclined to doubt al- 
together of their operation in this particular ; nor do 

I think» 



that frequently he is not more virtuous than the hjrpocrite* 
And tho* few dare openly avow thofe exploded* opinions, 
that every thing is lawful tt tbefeints, and that tbey aUiu bav€ 
m property in their gtodt ; yet may we obferve^ that thefe 
principles lurk in every bofom^ and reprefent a zeal for re^ 
ligious obfervances as fo great a merits that it may compeo* 
fate for many vices and enormities. This obfervation is fo 
common^ that all prudent men are on their guard, when 
they meet with any extraordinary appearance of religion } 
tho* at the fame time, they confefs, that there are manj 

. exceptions to this general rule, and that probity and fuper* 
.llitiofi are not altogether incompatible. 

Moft men are ambitious ; but the ambition of other men 

. may commonly be fatisfyM, by excelling in their particular 
profipfiion, and thereby promoting the interefts of fociety. 
Tbe ambition of the clergy can often be fatlsfy'd only by 
promoting ignorance and fuperftition and implicite faith and 
pious frauds. And having got what Archimedes only wanted, 

. («ttai. another world, on which he could fix his engines) no 
wonder they move this world at their pleafure. 

Moft men have an over- weaning conceit of themfelves. | 

. but theft have a peculiar temptation to that vice, who are 
regarded with fuch veneration, and are even deemed facred, 
bj the ignorant multitude. 

Moft men are apt to bear a particular regard for the mem- 
ben of their own profeflion ; but as a lawyer, or phyfician, 
or merchant does, each of them, follow out his bufinel^ 
apart, the interefts of thefe profeffions are not fo clofely 
united as the interefts of clergymen of the fame religion ; 
where the whole body gains by the veneration, paid to their 
common tenets, and by the fuppreflion of antagonifts. 

Few men can bear contradidion with patience ; but the 
dergy too often proceed even to a degree of fury on. this 

. article : 3ecaufe all their credit and livelihood depend upon 

, the belief, which their opinions meet with ; and they alone 

. Mlpd to a divine and fupematural authority, or have any 
mm for reprefenting their antagonifts as impious and 
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I think, that men owe any thing of their temper or 
genius to the air, food, or climate. I confefs, 
that the contrary opinion may joftly, at £rft fight. 



prophane. The Odium TT^eohpcum, or theological hatred^ i> 
jK>iod •fen to a proverb, and means that degree of rancour, 
wiiich is tlie cnoA faiiaus and un pl a ca Me, 

Aoveage it a rery aatural paiton to mankind ; but feeme 
to reign with tlic greateft force in prieftt and w omen ; Be- 
cauie, Mng deprWd of the inunediate exertkm of anger, 
an violence and combat, they are apt to fancy thtemfelvea 
defpis'd on that account ; and their pride fopports theiv 
•viadtAivc difpofition. 

Thus many of die vices of human natme are, by iatt 
fBoml caufesy inflam*d in that profiefllon $ and the* fe ve Mi 
iadiTiduals eicape the contagion, yet all wile gofBemoMBli 
win be on their guard againft the at tem ptt •f a ibcftety, 
eelw will for ever eomWne into ■•oe iaftien, and whUe it 
aAs at a fodety, will for -ever be aAnated by WHi\k\ti\p 
pride, revenue, and a pertocnting fptrct. 

The te?nper of ndigieQ Is grave and feridos $ and (hb h 

itbe eharaAer requir*d of prMs, which cosines them to 

Arid rules of decency, and commoaly prevente imegiihiritgr 

^Dd interopennce anusngft tiiem. TJm gaiety, awcb talk 

the exceffts of pteafare, is not permitted in that body ; and 

this virtue is, perhaps, the only one, which they owe to 

tbeir profeflion. In religions, indeed, founded on fpeonla- 

.tivs principles, and where public difcoinfos matae a-part ^ 

religious fervice, it may alfo be fu|^ios*d that the detgy 

will have a confiderable fliare in the learning of the times ^ 

tho' *ti8 certain that their tafte in eloquence will always be 

better than their (kill in reafoning and philofophy. Btft 

whoever poflefles the other noble virtties of bttmaiutyy 

meeicnefs, and moderation, as very many of them, a» 

doubt, do, is beholden for them to nature or refledion, not 

to the genius of his catling. 

*Twas no bad expedient in the Romans, for preventing^ 
the ftrong effed of the prieftly charader, to make it a law 
that no one 0iouM be receivM into the (accrdotal office tttl 
he was pad fifty years of age, Diwi, Hal, lib. i. Tbe 
living a l»yman till that age^ His prefam'd, wouM tlE^Mae 
to fix tbe charadsr«. 

(eeia 
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fcstn rerv rrocable : fiaoe wc £isi, thit ^cv ciu\:w 
§:2iice* fciTc an ia«?tt«ice ovrr c^>en' other Anr.\uK 
and ti»: cycr thole cncitorcs, nhich ar^ £(tCNl fi> 
live in all c?:a»tC5, (uch as «iv"»^, hori<^$. vf'.N <lo 
net attain th? fame perfection ia alK THc CxMi- 
mgc of bull-dcgs :md gime-cocks feem$ fcculUr 
to EKgUmJ. FLKjtrrs is rrmarkiblc for Urge and 
heavy horfes : 5/.:i>r for horlcs light, an J of go^Hl 
metde. And any breed of ihefe creature*, tranf- 
ported from one countr\* into .mother, will foon lofe 
ie qualities, which they dcriv\l from their native 
tlimate. It may be aik'J, Why not the fame with 
men • ? 

Tmettv are few queftions more curious than th{»» 
orviuch win occur oftener in our enquiries con- 
cerning human affairs ; and therefore it vavf be pn^- 
^lertDigive it a ferious exammation. 

* Cafar (deSeff, Galluo, lib. i.) fays thnt the Cf///V hoffet 
■^ wt 'f c r j f tpad-^ .^t- German very bid. Wo And In lik, 7. 
Hbat %tnna obUs*d to remount fonae Oirman Mvnlry wich 
Caliic horfes. At prefent, no pirt of Sunpt Imi To bad 
'horfes of aU kinds as France : But Orrmany nhoundi wltlt 
^excellent wir horfes. This may beget a little fiif^lcion^ 
ttfiet evecaoimais depend not on the climate ) but on tha 
differeat .breeds and on the (kill and care in rearing them. 
The north of England abounds in the bed liorrvi of all 
^^cfo which are in the worlr!. In the neighbouring countlei, 
HMth ihie the Taveed, no good horfei of any kind are to be 
joiet with, Straho, lib. z. reje^s, in a great meafurei the 
influence of climate upon men. All it custom and educa- 
^00, fays he. It is not from nature, that %\\t Atbeniani art 
Jaqrn*d» the Laeedamonians ignorant, and the Tkeham too, who 
jaxe Hill aearerneighbours to the former. Even the difference 
aif ifefimals, he addf^ depends not on climate. 
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T B I human mind is of a very isutadve natore ; 
nor is it poflible for any fet of men to converfe 
often together, Mthoat acquiring a fimilitude of 
manners, and communicating to each other their 
vices as well as virtues. The propeniity to com- 
pany and fodety is ftrong in all rational creatures ; 
and the fame difpofition, which gives us this pro- 
peniity, makes ns enter deeply into each other^s fenti- 
ments, and caufes like pafliona and inclinations to 
f un, as it were by contagion, thro' the whole dub 
or knot of companions. Where a Number of men . 
are united into one political body, the occafioni \ 
of their intercourfe muft be fo frequent^ for defence, 
commerce, and government, that, along with the 
fame fpeech or language, they mnft contraft a re- 
femblance in their manners, and have a common or 
national character, as well as a perfonal one* pecoli?^ 
to each individual. Now tho* nature produces idl 
kinds of temper and underftanding in great abun- 
dance, it follows not that (he always producer them 
in like proportions, and that in every fociety the in- 
gredients of induftry and indolence, valour and 
cowardice, humanity and brutality, wifdom and 
fully will be mixt after the fame manner. In the 
infancy of fociety, if any of thefe difpofitions be 
found in greater abundance than the reft, it will na- 
turally prevail in the compofition, and give a tinc- 
ture to the national charadler. Or fhould it be af- 
ferted, that no fpecies of temper can reafonably be 
prefumM to predominate, even in thofe contrafted 
Ibcieties, and that the fame proportions will tigKp 
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"be prderv^d in the mixture ; yet furely the perfons in 
credit and aathority, being a more contracted body, 
cannot always be prefam'd to be of the fame charac- 
ter ; and their influence on the manners of the peo» 
pie, muft, at all times, be very confiderable. If on 
the firft eflabliihment of a republic, a Brutus ihould 
be placed in authority, and be tranfported with fuch 
an enthnfiafm for liberty and public good, as to 
overlook all the ties of nature, as well as private 
intereft; fuch an illufbious example will naturally 
have an effed on the whole fociety, and kindle the 
fidDe paffi(m in every bofom. Whatever it be thaj^ 
Ibnns the manners of one generation, the next muft 
imbibe a deeper tindlure of the fame dye; men 
being more fufceptible of all impreflions during in- 
finity and ]%taining thefe impreflions as long as they 
nmain in the world. I aflert, then, that all natio- 
nal chamfters, where they depend not on fixt moral 
-canies, proceed from fuch accidents as thefe, and that- 
fbyfical canfes have no difcemible operation on the 
"Knmfltt mind. 

I F we run over the whole globe, or revolve all 
die annals of hiflory, we fliall difcover every-where 
£gn8 of this fympathy or contagion of manners, 
jKme of the influence of air or climate. 

Firft. Wb may obferve, that where a very exten- 
five government has been eftablifh^d for many centu- 
lies, it fpreads a national charader over the whole 
«npi€, and communicates to every part a fimilitude- 
ef maimers. Thus the Chine/e have the greatefl uni- 
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formity of charaAcr ima^mble ; tho' the air and 
climate, in diiFerent^ parts of thofe vaft dominions^ 
admit of very coniklerable variatiozu. 

Secondly. In fmsJl gorerameiieiy which are con- 
tiguout, the people have notwithftanding a di^ 
ferent charader» and are often as diftingaifhablc \rt 
their manners as the moftdlftant nations. Athem 
and Ththes were but a fhort day*s jonmey from each 
other ; tho' the Aihtnians were as remarkable foriir- 
ge6uity, politenefsy and gaiety, as the Thebtms kft' 
dulnefs, rufticiQr, and a phlegmatic temper. ?&- 
tmrth, dtfcourfmg of the efifeAs of air on thenixndi^* 
of men, difervcsy that the inhsabitants ofihcFirauir 
poflcft very diAerent tempers from thofe of the higher* 
town of Athens J which was daitant aboaf four nukt' 
from the former. But I believe na one attributes the 
difference of manners, in Waffing and St. yimner%' 
to a difference of air or climate. 

Thirdly. The fame national chanAdP cony* 
monly follows the authority of government to a 
precife bound^y ; and upon cniffitig^ a river, or 
paffing a mountain, one finds a new fet of m an ner s ^ 
along with a new government. T^e LtM/guedodnnu 
and G a/cons are the gayeff people of sdl France 'i h»' 
whenever you pafs the Pyrenees^ you are among 
Spaniards. Is it conceivable, that the qualities- of ^'tfae 
air fhould change fo exa£Uy with' die liunts of air 
empire, which depend fo much on the accidents of' 
hatdes^ ne^tiations, and marriages ? .* - 
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FfiMTthfy* Waz&x JU7 iet cif men, fcassr'd orer 
diibuit natioiis, hzre a. doiiE: iodtty or ODmnuaicaSMM 
together, diey argniTr 2 fmilittMif of loaiiBerB, acd 
have bat litde in common wkh the naticiBft amnngfl- 
whom ihey live. Thus the yrwj ia Emvpt^ and the 
JrmaunMs ia the ea^ hare a pwadiar charaAer; 
and the fonocr are u much DOted for frasd, as the 
latter for probity *. The Jefitius^ in all Ptmrnm-Ci^ 
tbotic coontxaes, are alio obiierT'd to have a rharaftrr 
peculiar to themiclves. 

Fifibfy. Where aay a£xident» as a diffierence of 
Itngoage or reli^oa, keeps two nations, inhabiting 
the fame coantiy, from mixing with each other, 
they win preienre, for ieveral centuries, a difbnd and. 
even oppofite fet of manners. The integrity, gra* 
vity, and bravery of the Turks form an exa£l con*- 
traft to the deceit, levity, and cowardice of the 
jnodera Grteh, 

iSixthfy. The fame (et of manners will follow % 
liation, and adhere to them over the whole globe» 
as weR as die fame laws and language. The Sfamijh^ . 
EngRfr, French, and Duich colonies are all diftingui(h<' 
aUe, even betwixt the tropics. 

• A TomU Mt or focaBty-amlclft a grtater m tommontf 
jnoft regular in their morals ; becaufe they are mora ramsnk^. 
and the faults of individuals draw diflionour on the whole. 
Tlia ■ only exception to tUs rule is, when the Hiperftitloii* 
aodprqudicos of the larfe.fooiBtiFaiB fo ftsonf aa> Co throw ^ 
an infamy on the fmaller fociety, independent of their 
morals. For in that cafe, having no chsraAer either to 
iive or gain, they become, carolpfii oi tbiir JMpa^our, except 
tbemfdvuu 

tro:ntl.l)« 
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Srvenihfy. The manners of a people change very 
confiderably from one age to another^ either by 
great alterations in their government, by the mix- 
Cures of new people, or by that inconftancy, to which 
all human affairs are fubjedt. The ingenuity and 
indnftry of the ancient Greets have nothing in com- 
mon with the ftupidity and indolence of the prefent 
inhabitants of thofe regions. Candour, bravery, and ' 
love of liberty, form*d the charader of the ancient 
Romans ; ja fubtilty, cowardice, and a flaviih difpo- 
fition do that of the modem. The old Spaniardf 
were reMefs, turbulent, and fo addided to war, 
that many of them killed tfaemfelves, when deprived ' 
of their arms by the Romans *. One would find an 
equal difficulty , at prefent, ( at leaft one would have found 
it fifty years ago) to rouze up the modem Spaniards to 
arms. The Batavians were all foldiers of fortune, and 
hic*d themfelves into the Roman armies. Their pofterity 
make ufe of foreigners for the fame purpoie that the 
Romans did their anceftors. Tho* fome ftrokes of the 
French charader be the fame with that, which Cof/ar has ■ 
afcrib'd to the Gauls ; yet what comparifon betwixt 
the civility, humanity and knowledge of the modem 
inhabitants of that country, and the ignorance, bar- 
barity and grofTnefs of the ancient ? Not to infift 
upon the great difference betwixt the prefent poflef- 
fors of Britain^ and thofe before die Roman cour 
queff; we may obferye, that our anceftocs, a few 
centuries ago, were funk into the moil abje£t fnperr 

• TiT.Livxii lib, 3f« Cap, 17^ 
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KhMf, We maf oftca rema;^ a wo&dertid mix- 

tare of fliaimen and cliaTafin- in the £une iiatk)n» 

ijpeaking the fame langnage, and fnbjed to the fame 

government: And in this paiticiilar» the EM^/ijt are 

the moft remarkable of any people, that ever were 

in the world. Nor is this to be afcrib'd to the muta* 

.bility and oncertainty of their climate, or to any other 

jJbxfica/ caafea ; fince all theie canfet take place in 

dieir neighbouring kingdom of Sc9tUnJ^ without 

having the fame effect. Where the government of a 

nation is altogether republican, it is apt to beget a 

particular fet of manners. Where it is altogetlicr 

jmonarchical, it is more apt to have the fimo cfi«d 1 

the imitation of fuperiors fprcading the naftiimMl 

manners £ifter among the people. If a date con^i/l* 

altogether of merchants, fnch »s lUUtmdt ih«ir ufA* 

Vol. I, O \in\A 
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form way of life will fix their charader. If it confifls 
chiefly of nobles and landed gentry, like Germany^ 
Francty and ^fairiy the fame effeft follows. The 
genius of a particular feA or religion is alfo apt to 
mould the manners of a people. But the Englijb 
government Ts a mixture of monarchy, ariftocracy, 
and democracy. The people are composed of gentry 
and merchants. All feds of religion are to be 
found amongil them. And the great liberty and in- 
dependency, which they enjoy, allows every one to 
difplay the manners, which are peculiar to him. 
Hence the Englifiy of any people in the univerfe, 
have the lead of a national charadier ; unle& this 
very Angularity may (land for fuch. 

I F the characters of men depended on the air and 
climate, the degrees of heat and cold fhould natu- 
rally be expefted to have a mighty influence ; fincc 
nothing has a greater effe£l on aU plants and irra- 
tional animals. And indeed, th(^ is fome reafon 
to think, that all the nations, whiclrlive beyond the 
polar circles or betwixt the tropics, are inferior to 
the refl of the fpecies, and are utterly incapable of 
all the higher attainments of the human mind. The 
poverty and mifery of the northern inhabitants of the 
globe, and the indolence of the fouthern from their 
few necefllties, may, perhaps, account for this re- 
markable difference, without having recourfe to phy- 
Jtcal caufes. This however is certain, that the cha- 
racters of nations are very promifcuous in the tem- 
perate climates, and that almoft all the general ob- 
iervationsy wVndi l^wt Wa form'd of the more 

Ci;iuthein 
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* I am apt to fofped the Msrc«s« an<l in K«^i>n a) aU 
the other fpedes of anen (for there ane four <^ M-t «^(lV'ixni 
kificU) to be natorally inferior to the white*. 1'bfiT i^f wi 
vras a civilized nation of any other complexion th.\i\ vluu. 
nor even any indiTidual eminent either in a^i^^n ot f\^^^\' 
lation. No ingenious manufaQurss among!) thtm. no cttm, 
no fciences. On the other hand, the mot) ruiio anil iMthn 
rous of the whites, fuch as the anticnt (tomnnxp \\\^ |M«-lfi\t 
Tartars, have ftill fomething eminent ahout ihtm, In Ih^ii 
valour, form of government, or fume nUin pfitilriiUt. 
Such a uniform and conftant diflfcrence cntiM not huptifH, 
in fo many countries and ages, if nnturc hii<t not itmii" kh 
original diftindion betwixt thefe breed* ot Mt»»i. S*ii ht 
mention our colonies, there are JNttrot Hiivv^ t|||)i»((| *«l| 
^ntr Europe, of which none ever dlKOvni'il NHy l)firi)fl»ftttt 
of ingenuity ; tho* low people, witlioiit eilumtl'Hii will 
ftart up amongA us, and diAinf^ifti tli^rtifalvM }>» ^H»nf 
profeffion. In Jamaica indeed, tliey talk of «/n4 »mh|»n« «• 
a man of parts and learning) but 'lt« hk»|y \m 1« i*4/»«)# ^ 
for very flender accompbfti»Knt>, iik4 a |/arivf/ ^\^* lif^^t 
a lew wordi ^4inly, 
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noancM the northern nations inci^ble of all know- 
ledge and civility. But Britain has produced as great 
men, either for adion or learnings as Grtece or Italy 
has to boaft of. 

*Ti8 pretended, that the fentiments of men be- 
come more delicate as the country approaches nearer 
the fun ; and diat the tafle of beauty and elegance 
receives proportionable improvements in every lati- 
tude ; as we may particularly ;Obferve of the lan- 
guages, of which the more foothem are fmooth and 
melodious, the northern harfh and nntuneable. But 
this obfervation holds not omverially. The Ariibic 
is uncouth and difagreeable : The Mufc9wte foft and 
mufical. Energy, ibength, -and fbmetimes harfh- 
nefs form the character of the Latin tongue : The 
Italian is the moft Uquid» fmooth, and effeminate 
language, which can poHibly be imagined. £veiy 
language will depend .fomewhat on the manners of 
the people ; but much more on that original fiock of 
words and founds, which they received from their 
anceftors, and which jemain unchangeable, even 
while their manners admit of the greateft alterations. 
Who can doubt, but the Englijb are at prefent a 
much more polite and knowing people than the 
Greeks were for fcveral ages after the fiege of 2r^ ? 
Yet there is no comparifon between the language of 
Milton and that of Homer, i^ay, the greater are the 
alterations and improvements, which happen in the 
nanners of a people, the le(s can be expeded m 
their language. A few great and refinM geniii&s 
ivill comfnunicau tbeix tafte and koowkge to a whole 
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of fribidi Bot one rs nv 3 ^riod ; bet wttieii it is 
ffioi, k kjf am cxi{uiee neli^. I befiere th!$ re* 
b« aBov^d jci. whca coaia'd 10 tKc Emrt^ 
If aad to tae prcfcac age> or rather to tht 
one : Bvt xbiak I diiiik it nuT be account* 
ed lor from moral caofes. All the fdences and liberal 
arts luiT€ been imported to us from the fouth ; and 
^tb eafy to imagine, that, in the firll ardour of ap« 
plication, when excited by emulation and by glory, 
the few, who were addided to ^em, would carry 
them to the greatefl height, and ftrctch every nervr, 
and every faculty, to reach the pinnacle of perfcc- 
tbn. Such illudrious examples fpred knowledge 
every where, and begot an univcrfal eflecni for tha 
iciences : After which, ^tis no wonder, that induflrjf 
relaxes ; while men meet not with fuiublc anconnf^* 
ment, nor arrive at fuch diHinaion by th«ir liUlitN* 

• Dr. JUrtflty t Min«t« phik^^yMr / 

O 3 ««.«lAli 
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m lus. The uniTcriikl di£iifion of learning aunong it 
people^ mT.S the entire bankhment of gro& ignorance 
^:A rufticitv is, therefciTy feldem attended with any 
remarkable perfciftion :n pardaslar perfons. It feeins 
to be taken for granted in the dialogoe dt Oratgrihmsy. 
th^t knowledge was much more coomxm vBiFefita* 
/Ian< age than in that of Gcero or Amgmfims, ^mmSi^ 
Han alio complains of the profanation of learnings 
by itd becoming too vtdgar. ** Formerly, iays yu^ 
*' irj*£/y fdence was confined to Greta and Itafy^ 
*' Now the whole world emulate Atktm and R^me^ 
^ Eloquent Gaui has taught Briuum^ knowing in the 
'' laws. Even TlkU entertains thoughts of hiring. 
*' rhetoricians for its inilnidion *.^ This ftate o£ 
learning is remarkable ; becaofc Juvenal is lii«»<^1f 
thelaftof theJ^MMs writers, who pofleft any degree 
of genius. Thofe, who focceeded, are valued fior 
nodiing but the matters of fad, of whsdi they ghre 
us information. I wiih the late converfion of Mmf^ 
c9vy to the ftudy of the fciences may not prove a like 
prognoltic to the prefent period of learnings 

Cardinal BentvoogUo ^ves the preference to die 
northern nations above the fouthern with regard to 
candour and fincerity; and mentions, on the one 
hand, the. Spaniards and Italians, and on the other,, 

* Sed Cantaher unde 
Stoicus f antifui frajertim atate Metelli, 
Nunc tctus Graias, noftrafyue bmbet orbis Atbenss^ 
CalUa caufidicn docuit faatnda Britannos : 
De cottduccndo lojuitur jam rbctore Tbul/, 

Satyr. 15. 
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SnveJesy notwidiftanduig their difadTantiges in this 
pardcalar, are not inferior, in martial courage, to 
any nation that ever was in the world, 

III general, we may obferre, that courage, ofalT 
national qualities, is the moft precarious; becanfe 
it is exerted only at intervals, and by a few in every 
nation ; whereas induftry, knowledge, civility, may 
be of conftant and nniverfal nfe, and for feveral ages, 
may become habitual to the whole people. If cou- 
rage be preferv'd, it mud be by difdptine, example, 
and opinion. The tenth legion of Cgf/ar, and the 
regiment of Picardjf in France were formM promifcu- 
oufly from amongft the citizens ; but having once 
entertained a notion, that they were the beff troops 
in the fervice, this very opinion really made diem 
fuch. 

Asa proof how much courage depends on opinkm^ 
we may obferve, that of the two chief tribes of the 
Greeks, the Dorians and lansans, the former were sd- 
ways efleem^d, and always appeared more brave ana 
manly than the latter ; tho' the colonies of both the 
tribes were interfpers'd and intermingled thro^ all the 
extent of Greece, the leiTer Jfia, Sicily, Italy and th9 
iflands of the jEgean fea. The Athenians were the" 
only lonians that ever had any reputation for valour 
or military atchievements ; tho' even thefc were 
•fteem'd inferior ta the Lacedemonians , the braveft of 
the Dorians, 
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The only obfervation, with itgard to the diffe- 
rences of men in different climates, on which we can 
reft any weight, is the vulgar one, that people in 
the northern regions have a greater inclination to 
flrong liqudrs, and thofe in the fonthem to love 
and women. One can affign a very probable //^r^/ 
caufe for this difference. Wine and diftill'd fpirits 
warm the frozen blood in the colder climates, and' 
fortify men againfl the injuries of the weather : As 
the genial heat of the fun, in the countries, exposed 
to his beams, inflames the blood, and exalts th« 
paffion betwixt the fexes. 

. Perhaps too, the matter may be accounted for 
by tmral caufes. All flrong liquors are rarer in the 
north, and coniiequently are more coveted. Diodorus 
diculus * tells us, that the Gauis, in his time, were 
great drunkards, and much addi^ed to wine ; chiefly, 
I fuppofe, from its rarity and novelty. On the other 
hand, the heat in the fouthern climates, obliging 
men and women to go half naked, thereby renders 
their frequent commerce more dangerous, and in- 
flames their mutual pafiion. This makes parents and 
httibands more jealous an'd refervM ; which flill far- 
ther inflames the pafiion. Not to mention, that as 
women ripen fooner in the fouthern regions, *tis 
neceffary to obferve greater jealouiy and care in their 

» Lii, 5. The fame author afcribes taciturnity to that 
yeople J a tStfvf proof that national charaden may alter v&ry 
much. Taciturnity, as a national eharafier, implies uofo* 
Vablcjiefs, 
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cdactdon ; it being e\'ident that a |^1 of twelVe- 
cannot poflefs equal difcretion to govern the fiiries' 
of this pafiion, with one» who feels not its violence 
till (he be feventeen or eighteen. 

Perhaps too, the fadl is falfe, that nature has,, 
either from moral or phyilca] cauTes, diilributed thefe 
different inclinations to the diiferent climates. The 
ancient Gfr/i(/, tho* bom in a warm climate, feem 
to have been much addicted to the bottle ; nor were 
their parties of pleafure any thing but matches of 
drinking amongfl the men, who paft their time al- 
together apart from the fair-fex. Yet wh^njUex^ 
ander led the Greeks into Perfia^ a (Ull more fonthem- 
climate, they multiplied their debauches of tiiiis kind». 
in imitation of the Perfian manners *. So-honoora— 
ble was the charafter of a drunkard amongft the 
Perjiansj that Cyrus the younger, foliciting the fober 
LaccicmoKtans for fuccour againd his brother^ ^r- 
taxerxes, claims it chiefly on account of his fuperior. 
endowments, as more valorous, more bountiful, and 
a better drinker -f. Darius HyftaJ^s made it be in» 
fcrib'd on his tombflone, among his other virtues- 
and princely qualities, that no one could bear a- 
greater quantity of liquor. You may obtain any thing 
of the Negroes by offering them flrong liquor ; and. 
may eafily prevail with them to fell, not only their 
parents, but their wives and mifb:eires, for a caik o£ 
brandy. In France and Italy few drink pure wine, 

* Babylorii maxifiu in vimtm & qudi tbrietaitm- pquimSur^ 
fff'ufifunt. Quint. Cur, Lib. 5. Cap. i, 
f Plut, Symp, Lib, I. Q^«ft%v 

% cxce]^ 
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except iff the grcatcft heats of fammer ; and indeed,, 
it is then almoft as necefTary, in order to recruit the 
fpirits, evaporated by heat, as it is in SnAjedetiy di!inng. 
the winter, in order to warm the bodies congeal'd 
by the rigour of the feafon. 

If jealoufy be regarded as a proof of an amorous 
difpofition, no people were more jealous than the 
Mufco'vitesy before their communication with Europe 
had fomewhat altered their manners in this particular.^ 

But fuppofing the fadl true, that nature^ by phy- 
fical principles, has regularly diftributed thefc twa 
paiHons, the one to the northern, the other to the 
£3uthera regions ; we can only infer, that the cli- 
aiate may affe£t the groifer and more bodily organ » ~ 
of oiir frame ; not that it can work upon thofe finer 
ergans, on which the operations of the mind and 
underftanding depend. And this is agreeable to the 
analogy of nature. The races of aniinals never de* 
generate when carefully tended ; and horfes, in par*, 
ticular,. always ihow their blood in their ihape, fpl- 
rit, and fwiftnefs : But a coxcomb may beget a phi* 
lofopher, as a man of virtue may leave a fcoundrelly 
progeny. 

I SHALL conclude this fubjedl with obferving, that 
tiio' the paflion for liquor be much more brutal and 
debating than love, which, when properly managed,. 
is the foorce of all politenefs and refinement ; yet 
this giveinot fo great an advantage to the fouthern 
diflUMaSy a» we may be apt, at firft iight, to imagine. 
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When love goes beyond a certain pitdt, h rendfff 
men jealots, and cnts oiTthe fiee tnterce«rfe betwbdt 
the fexes, on which die po1itenef» of a nation will 
always much depend. And if we wonld (vMiaesod 
refine apon this point, we might obferve, that naeiens^ 
in very temperate climates, bid the faireft chance 
for all forts of improvement ; their blood not being 
fo infiam'd as to render them jealoot, and yet being; 
warm enoagh to make them fet a dneralQC on the 
charms and endowments of die fair 6x. 
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ESSAY XXV. 

Of the Okigin AL Contract-' 

As no pttty, m tkc prdent a^, csn pretend t9 
fupport itfelfy wkbovt a phiioibphkal or fpe^ 
culadve fyftem of principles, aimex'd to its political 
or pfa£lical one ; we according^ find, that each of 
tibe paitlesy into which this iM^on is divided, ka» 
nsar'd up a fabric of the fbtmer kind, in order to 
pro^^ and cover that kheme of adkns, which ii 
proTecttte^, The peoj^ being commonly very rode 
builders, efpeciaHy in this fpemdatjire way, and mors 
efpeciaUy (till, when afhiatod by party zeal ; *tis 
iiaCttf al ta imagrne^ that their workmanflnp mufi: be 
a little nnAiapdgr, and difcorer evident marks of that 
violence .tbiti hurry, in which it was raised. The 
one pact)^ by tradng: up^ the origin of goremment 
to the Dt-iTsr, endeavotHr to render government To 
Sacred and inviolate, that it mmft be little lefs than 
iacrilege, however difoniciiy it may become, to totfch 
or invade it, in the fmaUeft ardde. The oiber party, 
by fwBiding govermnent altogether <Mvthe confent of 
the Fbopi^b, fappofe that dkere h a kind of origmai 
^MtraS, by whidi the fubje^ have reienr'd the power 
ef refiftisg their foTCreign^ wbfneyerthe;p' find them* 
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felves aggrieved by that authority, with which they 
have, for certain purpofes, voluntarily entrafted hiau 
Thcfc arc the (pcculative principles of the two par- 
ties ; and thefe too are the pradical coniequences, de- 
duced from then. 

I SHALL venture to afiinn. That both thefe fyftems 
of J'pecutati*ie principles are juft ; tho* not in the fen/e^ 
intended by the parties : And *Jhat both the Schemes •/ 
fraSical con/cquences are prudent ; tho* not in the ex- 
tremes ^ to in'bich each party ^ in oppofitiem t§ the othtr, 
bus comfnonly endea^vourJ tc carry them. 

That die Duty is the- uldmate author of aU* 
government, will never be denied by any 3ne whc 
admits a general providence, and allows, that all 
events in the univerfe are condafted by an unifbrm 
plan and direded to wife purpofes. As 'tis impoflible 
for human race to fubfift, at leaft in any comforta- 
ble or fecure ftate, without the protedion of govern- 
ment i government muft certainly have been intended^ 
by that beneficent Being, who meant the good of 
all his creatures : And as it has univerfally, in fa^, 
taken place, in all countries and ail ages ^ we may- 
conclude, with ftill greater certaint}', that it was in- 
tended by that omniicient Being-, who <:an never be 
deceived by any event or operation. But fince he 
gave rife to it, not by any particular or miraculous' 
interpofition, but by his concealed and univerfal ef- 
ficacy; a fovereign cannot, properly fpeaking, be 
caird his vice-gerent, in any other fenfe than every 
jpower or force, beuv^ derived fiom him^ may bp faid 

to 
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to aft by his commiffion. Whatever adluaHy hap- 
pens is comprehended in the general plan or inten- 
tion of providence \ nor has the greatefl and moH 
lawful prince any more reafon, upon that account^ 
to plead a peculiar facrednefs or inviolable autho- 
rity, than an inferior magi fir ate, or even an ufur- 
per, or even a robber and a pyrate. The fame di- 
vine fuper-intendant, who, for wife purpofes, in- 
vefted an Elizabeth or a Henry ♦ with authority, did 
alfo, for purpofes, no doubt, equally wife, tho' un- 
known, beftow power oa a Borgia or an Angria^ 
The fame caufes, which gave rife to the fovereiga 
power in every ftate, eftablifh'd likewife every petty 
j.urifdidion in it, and every limited authority. A 
conflable, therefore, no lefs than a king, a6ts by a 
divine conuni£ion, and poffeiTes an indefeaiibl& 
Tight. 

When we confider how nearly equal all men are 
in their bodily force, and even in their mental pow- 
ers and faculties, 'ere cultivated by education ; w& 
mud neceHTarily allow^ that nothing but their owa 
confent cou'd, at firft, affociate them together, and 
{iibjeft them to^ any authority. The People, if we 
trace up government to its firft origin in the woods, 
and deferts, are the fource of all power and jurif- 
didUon, and voluntarily, for the fake of peace and. 
order, abandon'd their native liberty, and received 
laws fj-om their equal and companion. The con- 
ditions, upon which they were willing to fubmit» 

• Eenrf. thf 4:tb of IroKt^ 
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were either expreft, or were fo dear and obvioas, 
that it might well be efteem*d fuperfluons to expref* 
them. If this^ then, be meant by the original con^ 
troQy it cannot be denied, that all government is, 
at firft, founded on a contrad, and that die moft an- 
cient rude combinations of mankind were formed 
entirely by that principle. In vain, are we fent ta 
the records to feek for this charter of om* liberties* 
It was not wrote on parchment, nor yet on leaves 
or barks of trees. It preceded the nie of writing, 
and all the other civilized arts of life. But we trace 
it plainly in the nature of man, and in the equa- 
lity, which we find in all the individuals of that, 
fpecies. The force, which now prevails, and which 
is founded on fleets and armies, is plainly political, 
and derived from authority, the efibft of efbd^ifii'd 
government. A man's natural force conMs only vEt 
the vigour of his limbs and the £rmnefs of his cou- 
rage ; which coold never fubjeft multitudes- to the 
command of one. Nothing but their own confent^ 
and their fenie of the advantages of peace and ordei^ 
coold have had that influence. 

But philofophers, who have embraced a party 
(if that be not a contradidion in terms) are not con-* 
tented with thefe concefiions. They aiTert, not only 
that government in its earlieft infancy arofe from 
confent, or the voluntary combination of the people ; 
but alfo, that, even at prefent^ when it has attained 
its full maturity, it refts on no other foundation. 
They afiirm, that all men are. fUll born equal, and 
owe allegiance to no prince or government^ unlefs 

bound 
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bound by the obligation and fanftion of a fromife. 
And as no man, without fome equivalent, would fore- 
go the advantages of his native Kberty, and fubjedt 
himfelf to the will of another ; this proBsife is al* 
ways nnderftood to be conditional, and impofes on 
kim no obligation, unlefs he meets with juftice and 
prote^ion from his^ fbverergn. Tkefe advantages the 
ibvereign promifes him in return ; and if he fails in' 
the execution, he has broke, on his fide, the articles 
of engagement, and has thereby freed his fubjeds front 
all obligations to allegiance. Such, according to 
^efc philofophers, is the foundation of authority ia 
every government ; and fach die right of refiftancc, 
j?oflcft by every fubje€t. 

B'UT would thefe rea(bners look abroad into the 
world/ they would meet with nothing that, in the 
feaft, correfponds to their ideas, or can warrant fo 
re£n*d and pKilofophical a fyftem. On the contrary, 
we find, every wBere, princes, who claim their fub- 
jeds as their property, and aifert their independent 
right of fovercignty, from conqueft or fucceffion. 
We find alfo^ every where, fubjeds, who acknow- 
ledge this right in their princes^ and fuppofe them- 
felves born under obligations of obedience to a ceiv 
tain ibvereign, as much as under the ties of reve- 
rence and duty to certain parents. Thefe connexi- 
ons are always conceived to be equally independent 
of oiu* confent, in Perfia and China ; in Trance and 
^pain ; and even in Holland and England^ wherever 
the dodrines abovementionM have not been care- 
fully inculcated. Obedience or fubje£Uon becomes fo 
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familiar, that molt men never make any enquuy 
about its origin or caufe, more than about the prin- 
ciple of gravity, refidance, or the moil univerfal 
laws of iikiture. Or if curiofity ever move them ; 
fo foon . b they learn, that they themfelves and their 
anccilors have, for feveral ages, or from time im- 
memorial, been fubjcfl to fuch a government or fuch a 
family ; they immediately acquiei'ce, and acknowledge 
their obligation to allegiance. Were you to preach, 
in moil parts of the world, that policical connexions 
are founded altogether on voluntary coni'ent or a mu- 
tual promife, the magiflrate would foon imprifon you^ 
as {editions, for loofening the tyes of obedience; 
if your friends did not before fhut you up, as deli* 
rious, for advancing fuch abfurdities. ^Tis flrange, 
that an ad of the mind, which every individual is 
fuppos'd to have form'd, and after he came to the 
ufe of reafon too, otherwife it cou^d have no au- 
thority ; that this adt, I fay, ihould be fo unknown 
to all of them, that, over the face of the whol« 
earth, there fcarce remain any traces or memory' 
of it* 

But the contrail, on which govemmeBf is found- 
ed, is faid to be the original contraSi ; and confe- 
quently may be fuppos'd too old to fall under the' 
knowledge of the prefent generation. If the agree- 
ment, by which favage men firft affociated and con- 
jpin-d their force, be here meant, this is acknow- 
ledged to be real ; but being fo ancient, and being^ 
obliterated by a thoufand changes of government 
AAd princes, it cannot now be fupposM to retain any 

authority* 
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authority. If we would fay any thing to the pur- 
p<^e, we mufl affert, that every particular govern- 
ment, which is lawful, and which impofes any duty 
of allegiance on the fubjedl, was, at fidl, founded 
on confent and a voluntary compad. But beiides 
that this fuppofes the confent of the fathers to bind 
the children, even to the moft remote generations 
(which republican writers will never allow) befides 
this, 1 fay, it is not juftified by hiftory or experience, " 
in any age or country of the world. 

Alm6st aU the governments, which exift at 
prefent, or of which there remains any record is 
fk>ry9 have been founded originally, either on ufur* 
pfttion, or coaqueft, or both, without any pretence of 
a fair confent, or voluntary fubjedion of the people. 
When an artful and bold man is plac'd at the hea^ 
of an army or fadion, ^^ often eafy for him, by 
employing fometimes violence, fometimes falfe pre* 
tences, to eftablifh his dominion over a people a 
Imndred times more numerous than his partizans. 
He allows no fuch open communication, that his 
enemies can know, with certainty, their number or 
forces. He gives them no leifure to afTemble toge- 
ther in a body to oppc^e him.. Even all thoie, who 
are the inihuments of his ufurpation, may wilh his 
fall ; but their ignorance of each ocher^s intention 
keeps them in awe, and is the fole caufb of his fecu-^ 
rity. By fuch arts as thefe many governments have 
been eflablifh'd ; and this is all the original contraS^ 
which they have to boail of. 
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The face of the earth is contiiraallf changmg;- 
Vy the encveaie of finall kingdoms into great empires^ 
by the diflblation- of great empires inlo fmaller king* 
doms, by the planting of colonies, by the migration 
of tribes. Is there any thing difcoverable, in all 
thefe events, b«t force and yiofenoe ? Where is the 
mntual agreement or vohmtary aflodaiio n fo muck 
ttlktof? 

Even the fmootheft way, by which a nation may 
receire a foreign mafter, by marriage or a will, is 
not extremely honourable for the people ; but fup^ 
poies them to be difpos'd of, like a dowry or a k- 
gl^cy, according to the pleafufc or intereft of dmy 
rulcrs«. 

But where no force interpofri^ imd olediba |ake» 
place ; what is this eledioo fo highly taunted ? H^is- 
ckher the combinatiott of a few great flMu, who dc-i^ 
cade for the whole, and wili allow of ne oppefitkm : 
Or 'tis the fury of a rabble, thatibltow aMitiott^ring-r 
leader, who is not known, perhaps, tt»'ado2eii amongft^ 
them, and who owes his advancement merely to his 
own impudence, or to the momentary caprice of hisr 
fellows. Are thefe diforderly eledions, wlHch ta^ 
rare too, of iuch mighty authority, as to be the 
only lawful foundation of all government and al-> 
legiance f 

In reality, there is not a more tcrribfc ercnt, 
than a total diffolution of government, which gives 

liberty 
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liberty to the multitude, and makes the determina- 
ttion or choice of the new eflablifhment depend upon 
a number, which nearly approaches the body of dhe 
jpeople : For it never comes entirely to the whole 
fl»ody of them, ^very wife man, then, wi(hes to fee, 
•at the head of a powerful and obedient army, a ge« 
:iieral, who may fpeedily feize the prize, and give t9 
the people a mafter, which they ^e fo unfit to choofe 
for themfelves. So little correfpondent is fad and 
^reality to thofe philofbphical notions. 

Let not the jefUblifhment at the revolution^ de- 
•ceive us, or make us fo much in love with a philo- 
iophical .origin to government, as to imagine all 
others imonftrous and irregular. Even that event 
>was ,far .from correfponding to thefe refin'd ideas. 
'•T was only the fucceflion, and that only in the regal 
-part of the government, which was then changed : 
/And 'twas only the majority ,of feven hundred, who 
^etermin^d that change for near ten millions. I 
vdottbt not, indeed, but the bulk of thefe ten millions 
;acquiefc^d willingly in the determination : But was 
.■die matter left, in ^he leaft, to their choice ? Was 
it not juftly fuppos*d to be, from that moment, de- 
cided, and every man punifh*d, who refused to fulv 
mit to the new fovereign ? How otherways couW 
the matter have ever been brought to any ifiiie or 
'Conclufion ? 

T^H £ Tepnblic of Athens was, I believe, the moft 
textepfive democracy, which we read of in hillory : 
Yet if we make the reqinfite aUowances for the w«- 

flQe% 
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snen, the flaves, and the flrangers, we (hall find, th&t 
that eilablifhment was not, at £rft, made, nor any 
law ever voted, by a tenth part of thofe, who were 
bound to pay obedience to it. Not to mention the 
iflands and foreign dominions, which the Jtbeniam 
claimed as theirs by right of conquefL And as 'ds 
well known, that popular aiTemblies in that city were 
always full of licence and diforder, notwithfbuiding 
the forms and laws, by which they were checkt : 
How much more diforderly mtiil they be, where they 
form not the eflablifh'd conititution, but afiemble 
tumultuoufly on the difibludon of the ancient go- 
vernment, in order to give rife to a new one ? How 
chimerical mufl it be to talk of a choice in any fuch 
circumdances I 

The Acbaans^ enjoy'd the freeft and moft perfect 
democracy of all antiquity ; yejt they employed force 
to oblige fome cities to enter into their league, as 
we learn from Polybius *• 

Harry the IVth and Harry the Vllth of England, 
had really no other tide to the throne but a parliamen- 
tary eleftion ; yet they never wou'd acknowledge it, 
for fear of weakening their authority. Strange ! if 
the only real foundadou of all authority be confent 
and promife. ' 

'T 1 s in vain to fay, that all govenunents are, 
or fhou'd be, at firi}:, founded on popular confent, 

f LiV. a« Cap* 38, 
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^ much as the neceflity of human affairs will admit. 
This favours entirely my pretenfion. I maintain, 
that human affairs never will admit of this confent ; 
feldom of the appearance of it : But that conqueft 
or ufurpation, that is, in plain terms, force, by 
diflblving the ancient governments, is the origin of 
almoft all the new ones; which ever were eftablifli'd 
in the world. And that in the few cafes, where 
confent may feem to have taken place, it was com- 
^monly fo irregular, fo confin'd, or fo much inter- 
mixed either with fraud or violence, that it cannot 
have any great authority. 

M Y intention here is not to exclude the confent 
.of the people from being one juft foundation of go- 
vernment where it has place. It is furely the beft 
and mod facred of any. I only pretend, that it has 
• very feldom had place in any degree, and never al- 
moft, in its full extent. And that therefore fome 
other foundatipn of government muft alfo be admitted. 

Were all men poffeft of fo inflexible a regard to 
juftice, that, of themfelves, they would totally abftain 
from the properties of others ; they had for ever re- 
mained in a ftate of abfoliite liberty, without fub- 
" jedion to any magiftrates or political fociety : But 
this is a ftate of perfedlion, of which human nature is 
juftly efteem'd incapable. Again; were all men 
pofleft of fo perfeft an underftanding as always to 
know their own intereft, no form of government 
had ever been fabmitted to, but what was eftabjifti'd 
Kk confent, and was fuUy canvaft by each member 

of 
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of the fociety : But this fbte of perfedion is likewiie 
much fuperior to homan natore. Reafon, hiftoiy 
and experience (how us, that all political fodeties 
have had an origin much lefs accurate and regolar ; 
and were one to choofe a period of time, when die 
f)eople^8 confent was Icaft regarded in public tranf- 
adionsy it would be precifely on the eftahlifhmcht of 
a new government. In a fettled conftitation» their 
inclinations are often ihidy^d; bat during the fmy 
of revolotioniy conquefts, and public convulficmu. 
military force or political craft commonly decides 
:the controverfy. 

When a new government is eftabliih^^ by what- 
'Cver arts, the people are commonly diflktisfy'd with 
-it, and pay obedience more from £ear and neceffity, 
than from any idea of allegiance or of moral obliga* 
tion. The prince is watchful and jealous, and mull 
scarefully guard againft every beginning -or appear- 
ance of infurredlion. Time, by degrees, removes 
>all thefe difEculties, and accafloms the nation to 
regard, as their lawful or native princes, that family^ 
whom, at £rft, they coniidered as ufurpers or foreign 
conquerors. In order to found this opinion, .they 
have no recourfe to any notion of voluatary con- 
ient or promife, which, they know, nev/er was, in this 
<afe, either expeded or demanded. The original 
^ftabliihment was form'd by violence, and fubmitted 
to from neceffity. The fubfequent adminiftration is 
alfo fupported by power, and acquiefc*d in by the 
people^ not as a matter of choice, but cf obliga- 
tion. 
6 
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tion. They imagine not, that their confent gives 
their prince a title : But they willingly confent, be- 
caufe they think, that, from long pofTeffion, he has 
acquired a title, independent of their choice or in- 
clination. 

Should it be faid, that by living under the do- 
minion of a prince, which one might leave, every 
individual has given a tadt confent to kis authority, 
and promised him obedience ; it may be anfwer'd» 
That fuch imply^d confent can only take place, 
wh«r€»a man imagines, that the matter depend) on 
his choice. But where he thinks (as all mankind do 
who are bom under eUabliih^d governments) that 
by his birth he owes allegiance to a certain prince or 
certain govenmient ; it would be abfurd to infer a 
confent or choice, which he exprefly, in this cafe, 
renounces and abjures. 

C A K we feriottfly fay, that a poor peafant or ar* 
tizan has a free choice to leave his own country, 
when he knows no foreign language or maimers, and 
lives from day to day, by the imall wages which he 
acquires ? We may a!!i well aifert, that a man, by re- 
maining in a veiTel, freely confents to the dominioa 
of the mafter ; tho' he was carry 'd on board while 
aileep, and muil leap into the ocean, and periih, the 
moment he leaves her. 

What if the prince forbid his fubjeds to leave 
his dominions ; as in HUrius^% time, *twas regarded 
as a crime in a ^jma» knight that he had attempted 

Vol. I. P to 
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to fly to the Parthiansy in order to eicape die tyranny 
of that emperor * ? Or as the ancient Mu/covitei 
prohibited -all travelling under pain of death ? And 
did a prince obferve, that many of his fubjeds were 
feis'd with the frenzy of tranfporting themfelves to 
foreign nations, he would doubtlefs, with great rea- 
Ibn and jaftice, reftrain them, in order to prevent the 
depopttladon of his own country. Would he for- 
feit the allegiance of all his fubjedb, by fo wife' and 
reafonable a law ? Yet the freedom of their choice 
is furely, in diat ca(e, ravifhM from diem. 

A Company of men, who fhould leave their 
native country, in order to people fome uninhabited 
ire^on, might dream of recovering their native free- 
dom; but they would foon find, that their prince 
fiSil laid claim to them, and calPd them his fubj e6ls> 
even in their new fettlement. And in this he would 
but a£t conformably to the common ideas of man- 
kind. 

The tnieft tmcit confent of this kind, which is 
ever oUerv*d, is miien a foreigner fettles in any 
country, and is beforehand acquainted with die 
prince, and government, and laws, to which he 
muft fabmit : Yet is his allegiance, tho* more volun- 
tuy, much lefe ocpedted or depended on, than that 
of a natural bom fubje£l. On die contrary, his na- 
dve prince flill afferts a right to him. And if he 
f oniflies not the renegade, when he feizes him in 

• fMnr; Aukt 9i dp* 14* 
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war with his new princess commiflion ; this clemency 
is not founded on the municipal law, which in all 
countries condemns the prifoner ; but on the confent 
•f princes, who have agreed.to this indulgence, vbl 
order to prevent reprifals. 

Suppose an ufurper, after having baniih^d his 
lawful prince and royal family, (hould eftabltfh his 
dominion for ten or a dozen years in any country* 
and ihpuid preferve Aich exa£i difcipline in his trooj^y 
and i^ regular a difpofition in his garifens, that no 
infurre^on had ever beei^ rais'd, or even murmur 
heard, againft his adminiftration : Can it be averted, 
chat the people, who in their hearts abhor his treafon, 
liove tacitly confented to his authority, and promisM 
him allegiance, merely becaufe, from neceflity, they 
live under his dominion ? Suppofe again their natural 
prince reftor'd, by means of an army, which he 
affembles in foreign countries : They receive him 
with joy and exultation, and fhew plainly with what 
reludtance they had fubmitted to any other yoke. 
I may now alk, upon what foundation the prince's 
title ftands ? Not on popular confent furely : For 
tho* the people willingly acquiefce in his authority, 
they never imagine, that their confent makes him 
fovereign. They confent ; becaufe they apprehend 
him to be already, by buth, their lawful fovereign. 
And as to that tacit confent, which may now be in- 
ftf^d from their living under his dominion, this is no 
more than what Aey formerly gave to the Qrrant and 
nfiirper. 

P 2 When 
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When we afiert, that all lawful government arifes 
from the people, we certatnljr do them a great deal 
more honour than they deferve, or even expedl and 
deiire from us. After the Roman dominions became 
too unweildy for the republic to govern, the people, 
ever the whole known world, were extremely grate* 
fill to Juguftus for that authority, which, by vio- 
lence, he eiUblifhM over them; and they ihew*d 
an equal difpofition to fubmit to the fucceflbr, whom 
he left them, by his laft will and teftament. It was 
afterwards their misfortune, that there never was, in 
one family, any long regular fucceffion; but that 
their line of princes was continually broke, either 
by private aflaffinations or puUic rebellions. The 
fngtorian bands, on the failure of every family, fet 
up one emperor ; the legions in the Eaft a fecond ; 
thofe in Germany , perhaps, a third : And the fword 
alone could decide the controverfy. T*he condition 
of the people, in that mighty monarchy, was to be 
lamented, not becaufe the choice of the emperor was 
never left to them ; for that was impracticable : But 
becaufe they never fell under any fucceffion of maf- 
ters, who might regularly follow each other. As to 
the violence and wars and bloodlhed, occafion*d by 
every new fettlement ; thofe were not blameable, be- 
caufe they were inevitable. 

The hottfe of Lancafter ml'd in this iiland about 
iixty years ; yet the partizans of the white rofe 
feemM daily to multiply in £ir^Anri/. The prefent 
efiablifhment has taken place near the fame time. 

6 Have 
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Have all views of right in another family been utterly 
extinguifh'd ; even tho* few men now alive had ar- 
rived at years of difcretion, when /it was expell*d» 
or could have confented to its dominion, or have 
promised it allegiance ? A fufiicient indication furely 
of the general fentiment of mankind on this head. 
For we blame not the pardzans of the abdicated 
family, merely on account of the long time, during 
which they have preferv'd their imaginary fidelity. 
We blame them for adhering to a family, which, we 
affirm, has been juftly expell'd, and which, from 

the moment the new fettlement took place, had for- 
feited all title to authority. 

But would we have a more regular, at leaft, a 
snore philofophical refutation of this principle of an 
original contra^ or popular confent ; perhaps, the 
following obfervations may fuffice. 

All moral duties may be divided into two kinds. 
Thefirfi are thofe, to which men are impelled by a 
natural inftind or immediate propenfity, which ope- 
rates in them, independent of all ideas of obligation, 
and of all views either to public or private utility. 
Of this nature are, love of children, gratitude to 
benefactors, pity to the unfortunate. When we re- 
flect on the advantage, which refults to fociety from 
fttch humane inllindts, we pay them the juft tribute 
of moral approbation and efteem : But the perfon, 
adluated by them, feels their power and influence, 
antecedent to any fuch reflection. 

P 3 The 
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The fecond kind of moral duties are fuch as are 
BOt fupportjpd by any original infiin^ of nature, but 
are performed entirely from a fenfe of obligation,^ 
when we confider the necefllties of human fociety, 
and the impoiTibility of fupporting it, if thefe duties 
were negleQed. 'Tis thus juftice or a regard to the 
property of others, fidelity or the obfcrvance of pro- 
mifes, become obligatory, and acquire an autho- 
rity over mankind. For as 'tis evident, that every 
man loves himfelf better than any other perfon, he is 
naturally impelled to extend his acquiiitions as much as 
poifible ; and nothing can reibrain him in this propen« 
fity, but refledion and experience, by which he learns 
the pernicious efFeds of that licence, and the total 
difTolution of fociety, which muft enfue from it. 
His original inclination, therefore, or infiindt, is here 
checked and reftrain'd by a (ubfequent judgment or 
obfervation. 

The cafe is precifely the fame with the political 
or civil duty of allegiance y as with the natural duties 
of juftice and fidelity. Our primary inftindls lead 
us, either to indulge ourfelves in unlimited liberty, 
or to feek dominion over others : And 'tis refledion 
only, which engages us to facrifice fuch flrong paf- 
fions to the interefts of peace and order. A very 
fmall degree of experience and obfervation fufHces 
~to teach us, that fociety cannot poffibly be main- 
tained without the authority of magidrates, and that 
this authority muft foon fall into contempt, where 
exa£l obedience is not pay'd to it. The obfervation 

of 
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of thefe general and obvious interefts is the foarce of 
all allegiance, and of that moral obligation, which 
we attribute to it. 

What neceffity, therefore, is there to found the 
duty of allegiance or obedience to magiftrates on 
that o^ fidelity or a regard to promifes, and to fup* 
pofe, that 'ns the confent of each individual, which 
fubje^b him to goyemment ; when it appears, that 
both allegiance and fidelity (land precifely on the 
fame foundation, and are both fubmitted to by man- 
kind, on account of the apparent interefts and ne« 
ceffities of human fociety ? We are bound to obey 
our fovereign, 'tis faid ; becaufe we have given a 
tacit promife to that purpofe. But why are we bound 
to obferve our promife ? It miift here be alTerted, that 
the commerce and intercourfe of mankind, which 
are of fach infinite advantage, can have no fecurity, 
where men pay no regard to their engagements. In 
like manner, may it be faid, that men could not live 
at all in fociety, at leaft in a civilized fociety, with- 
out laws and magiilrates and judges, to prevent the 
encroachments of the fbx>ng upon the weak, of the 
violent upon the jnft and equitable. The obligation 
to allegiance, being of like force and authority with 
the obligation to fidelity, we gain nothing, by re- 
folving the one into the other. The general interefts 
or necefiities of fociety are fufiicient to eftabliih 
both. 

If the reafon is a(kt of that obedience, which 
we are bound to pay to govermnent, I readily an-* 
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fwer : hecaufe fociety coud not otherwife fuhfift : And 
this anfwer is clear and intelligible to all mankind. 
Your anfwer is, hecaufe ^we Jhoud keep our tvord. But 
befides, that no body, *till trained in a philofophical 
fyftcm, can cither comprehend or relifh this anfwer : 
Befides this, I fay, you find yourfelf embarrais'd, 
when *tis alk'd you, luhy *we are hound to keep our 
nvord T And you can give no other anfwer, but what 
would, immediately, without any circuit, have ac- 
coujited for our obligation to allegiance. 

But to ivbom is allegiance due f And njuho are our 
lanufui fovereigns T This queftion is often the moil 
difficult of any, and liable to infinite difcuffions. 
When people are fo happy, that they can anfwer. Our 
pre/ent fovereign^ fwho inherits^ in a direS lim^ from 
anceftorSf that han)e governed us for many ages ; this 
anfwer admits of no reply ; even tho* hiftorians, in 
tracing up to the remoteft antiquity the origin of 
that royal family, may find, as commonly happens, 
that its firft authority was derived from ufurpation 
and violence. Tis confeft, that private juftice or 
the, abilinence from the properties of others, is a 
moft cardinal virtue : Yet reafon tells us, that there 
is no property in durable objects, fuch as lands or 
houfes, when carefully examined in pafiing from 
hand to hand, but muil, in fome period, have been 
founded on fraud and injuftice. The neceilities of 
human fociety, neither in private nor publick life, 
will allow of fuch an accurate enquiry : And there 
is no virtue or moral duty, but what may, with 
facility, be refined away, if we indulge a falfe phila- 

phy. 
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phy, in iifting and farutiniaing it, by every captious 
rule of logic, in every light or pofition, in which it 
may be plac'd. 

The queiHons with regard to private property 
have fili'd infinite volumes of law and philofophy, 
if in both we add the commentators to the original 
text ; and in the end, we may fafely pronounce, that 
many of the rules, there eftablifli'd, are uncertain, 
ambiguous, and arbitrary. The like opinion may 
be formed with regard to the fucceffions and rights 
of princes and forms of government. Many cafes, 
no doubt, occur, efpecially in the infancy of any 
government, which admit of no determination from 
the laws of jufHce and equity : And our hiftdrian, 
Rapin^ allows, that the controverfy betwixt Edward 
the third and Philip de Valois was of this nature, and 
cou'd be decided only by an appeal to heaven, thai; 
is, by war and violence^ 

Who ihall tell me, whether Germanicus or Dru/us 
• ought to have fucceeded Tiberius^ had he dy'd, while 
they were both alive, without naming any of them 
for his fucceiTor ? Ought the right of adoption to be 
received as equivalent to that of blood, in a nation, 
where it had the fame effed in private families, and 
had already, in two inftances, taken place in the 
public ? Ought Germanicus to be edeem^d the eldeft 
fott, becaufe he was bom before Dru/us ; or the 
younger, becaufe he was adopted after the birth of 
his brother ? Ought the right of the elder to be re- 
gaided in a natUm^ where the eldeft brotiier had no 
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advantage in the fncceffion of |Mirate families ? 
Ought the lUmtm empire, at that time, to be efteem'd 
hereditary, becaufe of two examples i or ought it, 
even fo early, to be regarded as belonging to the 
Wronger or the prefent pofleflbr, as being founded on 
io recent an nfurpation ? 

CpMMODUS fttcceeded to t pretty long fuccef- 
llonof excellent empn*^^, who had acquired their 
title not by birth, or public election, but by the 
fiditious rite of adoption. That bloody debauchee 
feeing murder'd by a confpiracy fuddenly form'd be- 
twixt his' wench and her gallant, who happened at 
that time to be Pnetoriam Pne/eff, or to have the 
command of the guards ; thefe immediately delibe- 
rated about choofing a mafter to human kind, to 
fpeak in the flyle of thofe ages ; and caft their e)res 
en Pfrtinkx, Before the tyrant's death was known, 
the PrafeS went iecretly to that fenator, who, on 
the appearance of the foldiers, imagined his execu- 
tion had been ordered by Commodus, He was imme- 
diately fainted emperor by the officer and his atten- 
dants; chearfully proclaimed by the rabble; un- 
willingly fubmitted to by the guards ; formally re- 
cognized by the fenate ; and paffively received by the 
provinces and armies of the empire. 

The difcontent of the Pr^torian bands foon broke 
out in a fudden fedition, which occafion'd the mur- 
ther of that excellent prince : And the world being 
now without a mafter and without government, the 
guards thought proper to fet the empire formally to 

fale. 
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fale. yuUwif the porchafer, was proclaimed by the 
foldierty recognized by the fenate, and fubmitted to 
hy the people, and muft alfo have been fubmitted to 
by th(B provinces, had not the envy of the legi«ns 
begoLoppofition and refinance. Pefeennius Niger in 
Syria eleded himfelf emperor, gained the tumultaary 
confent of his army, and was attended with the 
fecret goodwill of the fenate and people of Rome, 
Alhinus in Britain found an equal right to fet up his 
claim ; hfsHtSeviruSy who governed Pannoma, prevailed 
in the end above both of them. That able politi- 
cian and warrior, finding his own birth and dignity 
too much inferior to the imperial crown, profeft 
at firft an intention only of revenging the death of 
Pertinax. He march'd as general into Italy, defeated 
JuMan ; and without our being able to fix any predfe 
commencement even of the foldiers confent, he was 
frxnoi necefiity acknowledged emperor by the fenate 
and people ; and fully eflabliihed in his violent au- 
thority by the fubduing Niger and Albinus *. 

Inter h^tc GerManus Csefar (fays Capitolinus, (peak- 
ing of another period) fiiblatus a militibusy Imperator 
eft afpeilatuSf fuia non erat alius in frajenti. 'Tis to 
be remarked that Gtrdian was a boy of fourteen 
years of age. 

FRsqyENT inilances of a like nature occur in the 
hifloiy of the emperors ; in that oi Aiexander'z fuc- 
ceflbrs » and of ftiany other countries : Nor can vof 

tbii^ 
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thing be m«re unhappy than a defpotic government 
of that kind ; where the fucceflion is disjointed and 
irregular, and mad be determined, on every occa- 
fion, by force or eledlion. In a free government, 
the matter is often unavoidable, and is alfo much lefs 
dangerous. The interefts of liberty muft there fre« 
quently lead the people, in their own defence, to 
alter the fucceffion of the crown. And the coniHtu- 
tion, being compounded of parts, may (till maintain 
a fttfficient liability, by J-efting on the ariHocratical 
or democratical members, tho* the monarchical be 
altered, from time to time, in order to accommodate 
it to the former. 

In an abfolute government, when there is no 
legal prince, who has a title to a throne, it may 
fafely be determined to belong to the firft occupier. 
Inftances of this kind are but too frequent, efpecially 
in the eaftern monarchies. When any race of princes 
expires, the will or deftination of the laft fovereign 
will be regarded as a title. Thus the edidl of Lewu 
the XIV th, who call'd the baftard prince to the fuc- 
ceffion, in cafe of die failure of all die legitimate 
jMiftces, wou'd, in fuch an event, have fome autha- 
rity *• The ceHion of the ancient proprietor, efpe- 
cially 

• *Tis remarkable, that in the remonftrance of the duke 
#f Bwrh^n and the legitimate princef, againft this deftina- 
tion of Louh the XIYtb^, the do^ae of the original contraQ 
19 infifled on, even in that abfolute government. The French 
nation, fay tbey, choofling Hugh Cafet and his pofterity to 
rule over them and their pofterity, where the former line 
fails, there is a tacit right referv^d to choofe a new royal 
fainil]^ } and this jlglit is inraded by calling the baflaWl 
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cially when join'd to conqueft, is likewife eftecm'd 

a very good tide. The general bond or obligation, 
which binds us to government, is the interefl and 
neceilities of fociety ; and this obligation is very 
ftrong. The determination of it to this or that par- 
ticular prince or form of government is frequently 
more uncert;ain and dubious. Prefent po/Ieffion has 
coniiderable authority in thefe cafes, and greater 
than in private property ; becaufe of the diforders, 
which attend all revolutions and changes of govern- 
ment f . 

Wb ihall only obferve, before we conclude, that 
the' an appeal to general opinion may juiUy, in the 
fpecoladve fciences of metaphyiics, natural philofo* 
phy, or aftronomy, be efleemM unfair and incondu* 
five, yet in all queftions with regard to morals, as 
well as criticifxn, there is really no other ilandard, 

princes to the throne, without the confent of the nation. 
But the Comt de BoulaimnUien, who wrote in defence of the 
baftard princes, ridicules this notion of an original contraA, 
efptcially when applyM to Hugh Cafet ; who mounted the 
throne, fays he, by the fame arts, which have ever been 
•mployM by all conquerors and ufurpers. He got his title, 
indeed, recegnizM by the ftates after he had put himfelf in 
pofleflion : But is this a choice or contrad ? The Comte di 
BwUumnllierSf we may obferve, was a noted republican | 
but being a man of learning, and very converfant in hiftory, 
he knew the people were never almoft confulted in thefe 
revolutions and new eftabliihments, and that time alone 
beftowM right and authority on what was commonly at firit 
founded on force and violence. See Etat de la France. 
Vol. III. 

/t* The crime of rebellion, amongfl the -ancients was 
commonly markt by the terms w wts^i^i iv, novai res moliri, 
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by which any controverfy can ever be decided. 
And nothing is a clearer proof, that a theory of 
this kind is erroneous, than to £nd, that it leads 
to paradoxes^ which are repugnant to the common 
fentiments of mankind, and to tlie pradice and opi- 
nion of all nations and all ages. The dodrine, 
which founds all lawful government on an original 
(OtttroBy or confent of the people, is plainly of this 
kind ; nor has the ableil of its partisans, in profe- 
cation of it, fcrupled to affirm, that ahfolute monar- 
chy is inconfifient 'with civil fociety, andfo can he no form 
of civil government at all * ; and that the fufreme 
frwer in a ft ate cannot take from any man hy taxes 
and impofitionsy any part of his property ^ ivithout his 
9*wn confent or that of his reprefentatives f . What 
authority any moral reafoning can have, which leads 
into opinions, fo wide of the general practice of man« 
kind, in every place but this fingle kingdom, 'tis eafy 
to determine %. 

* See Locke on goverament, Qhap. 7. f . 90. 

^ Id. Chap. ii. §. 138, ^39, I4». 

} The only paiTage^ i meet with in antiquity, where the 
obligation of obedience to government is afcrib*d to a pro* 
mife is in Plato in Critnu ; where Socrates refufes to efcape 
from prifon, becaufe he had tacitly promisM to obey the 
laws. Thus he builds a tory confequence of paflive obedi* 
ence, on a whig foundation of the original contra^. 

New difcoveries are not to be expeded in thefe matters. 
|f no man, till very lately, ever imagined that government 
was founded en contra£^, *ti8 certain it cannot, in general^ 
luive any fuch foundation. 
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(^Passive Obedience, 

IN the former eflay, we endeavour'd to refate the 
fpiculati've fyflems of politics, advancM in this 
nation ; as well the relig;ious fyftem of the one party* 
^ the philoibphical of the other. We come now 
to examine the fradical confeqaences, deduced by 
i»ch party, with regard to the meafores of fubmi^n« 
due to foverdgns. 

As the obligation to juftice is founded intirely on 
the interefts of fociety, which require mutual abiU« 
B/ence from property, in order to preferve peace 
amongft mankind ; *tis evident, that, when the exe- 
cadon of juftice would be attended with very pemi« 
ckms confequences, that virtue mull be fufpendedt 
and give place to public utility, in fuch extraordi- 
nary and fuch prefling emergencies. The maxim, 
fiat Juftitia ^ mat Calum^ let juiUce be performed, 
tho* the univerfe be deflroy'd, is apparently falfe, and 
by {acri£cing the end to the means, (hews a prepo- 
fterotts idea of the fubordination of duties. What 
governor of a town makes any fcruple of burning 
the fidmrbs, when they facilitate the advances of the 
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enemy ? Or wliat general abftains from plundering 
a neutral country, when the necefiities of war recyiire 
it, and he cannot otherwife maintain his army? 
The cafe is the fame with the duty of obedience to- 
magi^tes ; and common fenfe teaches us, that a» 
government obliges to obedience only on accoant 
of its tendency to public utility, it muft always, in 
extraordinary cafes, when public ruin would evi- 
dently attend obedience, yield to the primary and 
ordinal obligation. Solus populi fuprema Lex, the 
iafety of the people is the fupreme law. This maxim 
is agreeable to the lentiments of mankind in all 
ages : Nor is any one» when he reads of the infur- 
re6Uons againft a Airro, or a Philipy fb infatuated 
with party.fyftems, as not to wifh (uccefs to the en- 
terprise, and praife the undertakers. Even our high 
monarchical party, in fpite of their fnUime theory^ 
are forcVl, in fuch cafes, to judge, and feel, and 
a|yprove, in conformity to the reft of mankind. 

Resistance, therefore, being admitted in extra- 
ordinary emergencies, the queftion can only be, 
smongft good reafoners, with regard to the degree 
of neceility, which can juflify refiflance, and render 
it lawful or commendable. And here I muH confefs, 
that I fhall always incline to their fide, who draw the 
bond of allegiance the clofeft pofiible, and confider 
an infringement of it, as the laft refuge, in defperate 
cafes, when the public is in the higheft danger, from 
a cruel and abandoned tyranny. For bcfides the 
mifchiefs of a civil war, which commonly attends 
infurredion 5 'tis certain, that where a difpofition to 

rebellion 
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•rebellioii appears amongft any people, it is one chief 
caufe of tyranny in the rulers, and forces them into 
many violent meafures, which they never would 
have embraced, had every one feem*d inclined to 
fubmiffion and obedience. ^Tis thus the tyrannicide 
or afTafiinationy approved of by ancient maxims, 
inftead of keeping tyrants and ufurpers in awe, 
made them ten times more fierce and unrelenting ; 
and is now juftly^ upon that account, abolifh*d by 
the laws of nations, and univerfally condemned as a 
baie and treacherous method of bringing to juftice 
tfacfe difbrbers of fociety. 

Besides ; we muft conHder, that as obedience is 
our duty in the common courfe of things, it ought 
chiefly to be inculcated ; nor can any thing be nuM'e 
prepofterous than an anxious care and follicitude in 
ftating all the cafes, in which refiflance may be al- 
lowed. Thus, tho^ a philofopher reafonably acknow- 
ledges, in the courfe of an argument, that the rules 
of juftice may be difpens^d with in cafes of urgent 
neceffity ; what fliould we think of a preacher or ca- 
ibift, who ihould make it his chief fludy to find out 
fuch cafes, and enforce them with all the vehemence 
of argument and eloquence ? Would he not be better 
employed in inculcating the general dodlrine, than 
in difplaying the particular exceptions, which we 
are, perhaps, but too much inclined, of oiirielvfty 
to embrace, and to extend ? 

There are, however, two reafons, which may be 
pleaded in deffmcc of that party amongft us, who 
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have, with fb much mdu&ry, propagated the maxims 
of refiflance; maxims, which, it muft be confeft, 
are, in general, (b pernicious, and fo deftrudive of 
civil fociety. The />y? is, that their antagonifts 
carrying the dodrine of obedience to fuch an extra- 
vagant height, as not only never to mention the ex- 
cepcions in extraordinary cafes (which might, per- 
haps, be excufable) but even positively to exclude 
them ; it became necefary to infift on thefe excep- 
tions, and defend the rights of injurM truth and li- 
berty. The /kcfitui, and, perhaps, better reafon, is 
founded on the nature of the Britifl> confUtution and 
form of government. 

^is almoft peculiar to our conftitution to eftablifh 
m hx^ HMigiftrate with fuch high pre-eminence and 
dignity, that, tho^ limited by the laws, he is, in a 
manner, (b far as regards his own perfon, above the 
laws, and can neither be queftion'd nor punifh'd for 
any injury or wrong, which may be committed by 
him. His minifters alone, or thofe who ad by his 
commi(Bon, are obnoxious to juftice ; and while the 
prince is thus at]ur*d, by the profpedt of perfonal 
fafety, to give the laws their free courfe, an equal 
lecnrity is, in efied, obtained, by the punifhment of 
le&r offenders, and at the fame time a civil war 
is avoided, which would be the infallible confe- 
^nence, were an attack, at every turn, made diredly 
upon the fovereign. But dio* the conflitution pays 
this falutary compliment to the prince, it can never 
veafonably be ondciftood, by diot maxim, to have 
its own M|n»^lten,*or t^ h«vt eftaU*(h'd 

a tame 
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ft tame fubmiflion, where he protedls his minifters, 
perfeveres in his injuftice, and ufurps the whole power 
of the commonwealth. This cafe, indeed, is never 
exprefsly put by the laws ; becaufe it is impoflible for 
them, in their ordinary courfe, to provide a remedy 
for ic, or eftablifh any magiftrate, with fuperior au- 
thority, to chaftife the exorbitancies of the prince. But 
as a right without a remedy would be the greateft 
of all abfurdities ; the remedy, in this cafe, is the 
extraordinary one of refiftance, when affairs come 
to that extremity, that the conltitution can be defend- 
ed by it alone. Refinance, therefore, mufl, of courfe, 
become more frequent in the Britijh government, than 
in others, which are fimpler, and confiil of fewer parts 
and movements. Where the king is an abfolute 
fovereign, he has little temptation to commit fuch 
enormous tyranny as may juftly provoke rebellion : 
But where he is limited, his imprudent ambition, 
without any great vices, may run him into that pe- 
rillous fitiiation. This was evidently the cafe with 
Charles the Firft ; and if we may now fpeak truth, after 
animoiities are laid, this was alfo the cafe with James 
the fecond. Thefe were harmlefs, if not, in their pri- 
vate character, good men ; but miftaking the nature 
ofour conftitution, and engrofling the whole legiflative 
power, it became neceffary to oppofe them with fome 
vehemence ; and even to deprive the latter formally 
of that authority, which he had us'd with fuch im- 
prudence and indifcrecion. 
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